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From White Pine Forest to Farm 3 


By ROLLIN E.-SMITH 


woods of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
were alive with lumber camps, while 
logging-roads, rail and wagon, 
scarred the landscape more indelibly than 
did the pitchy stumps left by the lumber- 
jacks. At many points on Lake Superior 
sawmill towns flourished in the 
timbered wilderness—towns where the 
lumberjack and the saloon were supreme. 
These were the days when the forest 
lands were being ravaged of their great 
white pine; this being done, they re- 
verted to the primeval again, but with a 
difference: they could never be the same. 

Speaking rather generally, this north- 
ern forest country after its devastation 
is somewhat comparable to the . mining 
region of early days in California and 
Nevada after the surface had been 
scratched in the mad-rush for gold. But 
the prospectors and miners were a free 
and independent class, working for them- 
selves, while the lumberjacks of the north 
woods were slaves to the lumber com- 
panies when in their camps. The saw- 
mill towns of the woods and lakes, how- 
ever, were as wild and woolly as any 
mining camp. 

There was real romance in the mining 
excitement, for several reasons. There is 
always a fascination in the very thought 
. of digging gold with one’s. own hands; 
and the trek across the plains and moun- 
tains and deserts by the forty-niners was 


[woods to forty years ago the big 
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without precedent in general interest in 
the history of the world, and, as already 
said, the class of independent men who 
engaged in the quest for gold was in it- 
self a guaranty of unusual interest for 
all time to come. “Finding was keep- 
ing” with them; what they dug out of 
the ground was theirs. Had a few min- 
ing companies controlled the gold-bearing 
lands of California and Nevada in the 
early days, and hired men for their 
camps of a type that the lumber com- 
panies hired, the world would have lost 
one of the most unusual and fascinating 
touches of romanticism in its history, 
from that first great historical trek—that 
of the Children of Israel—to the pres- 
ent day. 

On the other hand, if the taking of 
the great white pine of the north woods 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
could have been by independent men, 
with every one for himself, as was the 
hunt for placer gold, the mining camps 
would now be compelled to share their 
romantic interest with the lumber camps, 
while the red-shirted miner of Bret Harte 
days would have to crowd along to make 
room for the mackinaw-coated lumber- 
jack of the eighties. 

This first invasion of the north woods 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, ‘following 
the subjugation of Michigan, was for the 
sole purpose of taking out the white pine, 
just as the early rush to California was 


to dig and wash out the coarse surface 
gold. If one were to make a money- 
value comparison, the early gold days 
would be crowded out of history by the 
white-pine invasion of the north woods; 
for probably more money was spent, di- 
rectly and indirectly, in digging gold 
than the value of the gold taken out of 
the ground in the early mining in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 

I have been at the scenes of some of 
the mining camps of the fifties in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, where the beds 
of streams had given up their gold and 
where hills had been dug away and the 
gravel washed for “dust” and nuggets. 
I have seen spots where fortunes were 
washed out in a day, and I was shown 
the place, at the back door of an old 
mining camp, where a man, and not a 
miner, either, who spent a little time 
every day with a gold-pan and shovel, 
had in an hour panned out a fortune— 
how many thousands of dollars I have 
forgotten. I have seen valleys that at 
one time were full of the activity of the 
busy life of miners, now deserted, silent, 
save for an occasional Chinaman sluicing 
the tailings that the forty-niners had 
washed of the coarse gold. The hills and 
valleys had reverted to nature, but 
scarred with the everlasting scars of the 
gold-hunters. 

In the north woods of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota I have seen blackened white 





pine stumps thirty to forty years old, 
scattered throughout a vast and silent for- 
est, which, but for the lack of its pine, 
was still primeval. The lumber camps 
had come and gone. The lumberjacks 
had done their work as completely as 
Great white 
pine stumps, scattered here and there, 
even yet tell how complete was their 
work. One wonders how, in many dif- 
ficult places, the logs were hauled out, 
and whether it paid to take out single 
Sometimes one of the old logs that 
had fallen over the edge of a ravine is 


had the early placer-miners. 


logs. 


still found, slowly, very slowly, decaying. 
The reason that the stumps stand until 
blown out of the ground with dynamite 
or are dragged out with a stump-puller 
is that, because of the pitch, only the 
outer wood decays. 

But the white pine is not of a solitary 
nature. Usually the stumps are in 
groups, often evenly distributed. Some- 
times one sees a small area so thickly 
covered with stumps that to clear the 
land would make it cost as much as the 
high-priced land of Illinois or Iowa. I 
recall one quarter section near a small 
town on Lake Superior—a piece of land 
long cleared of all other trees, under- 
brush and stumps, and used as a pasture 
—on which the white pine stumps still 
stood so closely together that it seemed 
that one might almost cross by jumping 
from stump to stump. 
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Sawing 


The sawmill towns flourished and de- 
clined, marking the depletion of the white 
pine in the forests. Some sawmills lin- 
gered, though the white pine had failed, 
and turned their saws upon other timber. 
Many mills, however, were dismantled. 
The shores of the lakes and streams are 
spotted with the remains of sawdust 
heaps, slab-piles and other memories of 
the white-pine era, 

Of all the indelible marks of the great 
invasion, however, the most interesting 
are the lumber-roads that were cut 
through the forest. To this day, these 
roads have not grown up again with trees 
or even with underbrush. Clover and 
grass mark the trails through woods, 
even where forest fires have swept the 
country time after time. I have fol- 
lowed some of these old roads for miles 
through the second growth of timber 
when the underbrush on either side was 
impenetrable unless one smashed his way 
through. 

Following the white pine or sawmill 
era the north woods, except in a com- 
paratively few localities, entered into a 
long period of quiet. But here and 
there, along streams and on lake shores, 
permanent clearings began to. appear. 
Occasional lumberjacks, dropping by the 
wayside during the exodus, stayed in 
the woods, for they could not live in the 
towns. This was the beginning of agri- 
culture in the north woods: It was a 
feeble beginning, however, for once a 
lumberjack, always a lumberjack. That 
work unfits a man for any other occupa- 
tion; or, conversely, perhaps, any man 
who has the necessary qualifications for a 
lumberjack is unsuited, temperamentally 
and in several other ways, for any other 
occupation. It would be strange, to be 
sure, if there were not exceptions. But 
as a farmer the lumberjack is a failure; 
hence the occasional clearings in the 
woods gave no promise of what the north 
woods country might become agricultur- 
ally. 

We now come to the period that may 
properly be called the Last of the Lum- 
ber Camp era of the north woods of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, which is also 
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Hemlock Logs That Have Been Stripped of Their Bark 


the beginning of the Agricultural era. 
The first, however, laps well over the 
latter, for agriculture is surely on its 
way. 

The few remaining lumber camps in 
the north woods are cleaning up the 
remnants of the timber—spruce, hem- 
lock, “hardwood,” birch, and a little pine. 
This will take several years, as the work 
is done slowly by a limited number of 
companies, for their own sawmills. In 
northern Wisconsin, probably eight years, 


or ten at most, will see the dismantling. 


of the last important sawmill. In north- 
ern Minnesota, however, the timber will 
last longer in a few localities, but the 
number of sawmills will steadily decrease. 

In Wisconsin the largest tract of tim- 
ber is in the northern part of Bayfield 
County, a few miles from Lake Supe- 





rior. It is owned by the Wachsmith 
Lumber Co., of Bayfield, and was se- 
cured to supply the company’s sawmill at 
that town. The tract contains thirty-five 
thousand acres, and the original stand 
of timber was four hundred million feet. 
A model lumber camp is maintained here. 
There is enough timber still standing, 
mainly spruce, hemlock and “hardwood,” 
to supply the mill for four years. 

The company has still another tract, 
however, which will keep its mill going 
a few years longer. This other tract was 
secured last summer, and is the last im- 
portant tract in the state. Yet it is not 
in the state, actually, but only geographi- 
cally; for it is out in Lake Superior, 
thirty-five miles from the mainland. 
That is, it covers Outer Island, the far- 
thest out of the Apostle Island group. 


Hauling Tan Bark to the Railroad 
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The timber on this island is mostly },,.,, 


lock and hardwood; there is no sp 
nor pine. When this timber is cut, 4 
years hence, the logs will be rolled 

the lake and rafted to the sawmill’s | 
door. All hauling charges will be a 

ed. The logs will be taken from 
water by the chain conveyor and cx 
up an incline into the mill to the 

From the time the timber is cut, \ 
will be almost at the water’s edge, 

the logs are fed to the saw, the co 
handling will be infinitesimal. A 

will tow an immense raft across 
thirty-five miles of lake, dock the 
in the “yards,” and a boy with a 
will do the rest. 
efficient and economical! 


Primitive, but oh, 
Last autumn I visited the lw 
camp of this company near Bayfield, 
companying Mr. Wachsmith on one o 
weekly inspection trips. We 
automobile over a splendid and pi 
esque road among the hills to the 
of the big timber, to within half a 
of the camp itself. The walk to 
camp was through hardwood timber 
touched as yet; this will be the la 
be attacked by the lumberjacks. 

On either side of the road the d 
underbrush formed a leafy barri 
The camp could not be seen until a 
in the road, where the brush had 
cut away, showed the buildings th: 
the trees. There were a dozen of t 
The camp looked like a “shack town 
West when 
new—except that it 


went 


a new railroad in the 
country was 
cleaner. This is a one-street camp, 
only one side to the street. That is 
buildings are all on one side. A s 
fifty to seventy-five yards in widt 
front of the buildings is entirely « 
not even a stump being left. Tall t 
mark the other side of the opening. 
about the buildings the ground was 
fectly clean. No rubbish, refuse, 
clothes, piles of brush—not a thing to 
tract from the general appearanc« 
perfect cleanliness and “well-keptn 
The buildings were large, and sub: 
tially built of rough pine. 


(Continued on page 770.) 
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RESPONDING GENEROUSLY 


lt is difficult for Americans to visual- 
ive what is going on in central and 
eastern Europe today. As yet very little 
has appeared in the public press con- 
cerning conditions there. Professional 
newspaper correspondents, writing from 
the congested centers, where food is so 
searce as to be practically unobtainable, 
except for the few who have large means, 
are rarely heard from, and those who are 
starving are inarticulate; they have no 
command of language in which to tell 
of their sufferings, even if they had the 
strength to write; they are dumb with 
despair; hopeless, helpless and weak with 
hunger. 

(he story of the horrors of this winter 
in these countries will some day be told 

ll its harrowing details, and those 
who hear it and are conscious that they, 
in the midst of plenty, did nothing to 
help their brethren across the sea, will 
perhaps feel regret at their callousness. 

(he readers of The Northwestern 
Miller have had their opportunity to buy 
Food Drafts; it was for this purpose that 
Mr. Hoover’s plan has been repeatedly 
explained in these columns and facilities 
to purchase been made so simple and 
easy. It is manifestly impossible for a 
publication of this character to continue 
indefinitely a campaign for relief. It 
can only exert its influence long enough 
to give all its readers ample time in 
which to respond; therefore on March 
first its activities in this direction will 
end, and its list of buyers will close. 


Meantime, The Northwestern Miller 
noles an increasing and developing in- 
terest in this matter on the part of the 
trade it represents, and is most grateful 
for it. It trusts that every reader of 
these pages will-do what he can to help 
the situation, if it be only to the extent 


of buying the minimum package of food, 
which costs ten dollars. In some mills, 
the proprietors, giving liberally them- 
selves, have suggested individual pur- 
chases by their employees, with most sat- 
isfactory results. 

It is not expected, nor is it suggested, 
that any one should give beyond his 
means; there will be no repeated or 


urgent solicitation made in these columns 


in behalf of purchasing Food Drafts. 
Men, women and children in central and 
eastern Europe are slowly dying of hun- 
There 
is a simple and easy way provided by 


ger. This unfortunately is a fact. 
hich they can be saved from starvation. 

There is no use sending money to 
it will not buy what they need— 
food, because, except in the warehouses 
of the American Relief Administration, 


them; 


there is no food, except the meager gov- 
reduced below the 
aiiount necessary to sustain life, and the 
limited quantity procurable through ille- 
gitimate food speculators at prices be- 
yond the reach of the masses, 

{t is obvious that unless the supplies 
in these warehouses are replenished by 
means of Food Drafts sold in America, 
they cannot be mainfained. They are in 


erument ration, now 





charge of American agents, and are an 
example of all that is best and most 
effective in American organization. 
Should they be obliged to suspend opera- 
tions because Food Drafts cannot be 
sold in sufficient amounts to keep them 
open, the last resource of the pitiful, 
dumb victims of war and famine will 
be gone. But they will not go out of 
business, because American generosity 
will surely maintain them. 

For the benefit of those who may be 
ignorant of Mr. Hoover’s plan of relief, 
it is here again briefly summarized. The 
American Relief Administration, 115 
Broadway, New York City, of which he 
is chairman, has established large ware- 
houses in Hamburg, Warsaw, Vienna, 
Budapest and Prague, and stocked them 
with staple foodstuffs, of which American 
flour is the principal item. It offers for 
sale in America. Food Drafts payable at 
any of these warehouses in packages of 
food. A draft for the package designat- 
ed as A costs ten dollars and gives the 
equivalent of that amount of food. The 
package B costs fifty dollars, and con- 
tains food of that value. The price of 
the packages is what the food they con- 
tain costs at the factory, plus a reason- 
able charge for transportation and in- 
surance. Should there be any profit on 
the transaction it will be given to the 
European Children’s Relief through the 
American Relief Administration. 

Food Drafts may be bought in multi- 
ples of ten dollars. If the buyer desires 
to send them to any specific individual 
in Germany, Austria, Poland, Hungary 
or Czecho-Slovakia, he may do so. In 
this case, the draft is sent to the buyer, 
who mails it to the person to whom it is 
made payable. The latter simply pre- 
sents it to the warehouse named, and ob- 
tains the specified food. The various 
governments have undertaken to expe- 
dite delivery of the packages by every 
possible means; therefore, as the Food 
Drafts by proper indorsement are made 
payable to the representative of the per- 
son named on them, they are available in 
any part of the country in which the 
warehouse is situated. 

Those who have no specific person in 
mind to whom they desire to send Food 
Drafts may buy them to any amount, 
making them payabie to General Relief. 
In this case the draft is sent direct to 
the Relief Administration, 
New York, and is used by it through its 
various relief agencies in central and 


American 


eastern Europe. Ninety-five per cent of 
the drafts sold through this journal were 
made payable to General Relief. 

In order to give its readers an oppor- 
tunity to co-operate in Mr. Hoover’s effi- 
cient and practical plan, The Northwest- 
ern Miller has made arrangements where- 
by it can sell these drafts direct to any 
amount, and is prepared to do so. It 
would be delighted if it had orders for 
them to such an extent that its supply 
was exhausted, and the signer had writ- 
er’s cramp as a result of his exertions. 
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This week and the next are available to 
those who desire to buy through this 
agency. On March first the lists will 
close, 

The following is a list of those who 
have purchased Food Drafts through this 
journal to February 16, inclusive: 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 


Md hereeacteh ths chsan wena bas 10,000 
The Northwestern Miller......... 1,000 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

ng REE RR SE eee 1,000 


John Schultz, Beardstown, IIl..... 50 
Reginald M. Irving, Lisbon, N. D. 10 
Math Braun & Co., Wahpeton, 

N. D. 


ee EOL SEC eee 50 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City, 
ern eee Pa ee 10 
Sorenson Milling Co., Kasson, 
PR 256b04k bx eerens sc kaw vad 50 
I. B. Swanson, Minneapolis...... 10 


Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 50 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, 
Minn. 
B. W. Stephenson, Minneapolis. . 50 
John H. Hauschild, Minneapolis. . 
H. Poehler Company, Minneapolis. 10 


Paul Uhlmann, Kansas City..... 50 
Grant Boardman, New Richmond, 
rrr T ee rr tr eere 25 
Elect Roller Mills, Parkersburg, 
BOE. kiceeeeectetuctesense ves 10 
C. P. Walton, Minneapolis....... 10 
C. E. Mounts, Creston, Iowa..... 50 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Waba- 
sha, Minn. 
A. J. Stern, Schuyler, Neb....... 30 
John D, Allen, Lexington, Ky..... 30 
William Schambach, Newport, Ky. 10 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
D. C. Ryan, Buffalo, N. Y....... 10 
Stafford Flour Mills Co., Stafford, 


MIND © oc cnvenseccasvnsesenes 25 
George P. Sexauer, Brookings, 

Wy Ee hedisiae 0 403bcchasnns eens 50 
John A. Moneypenny, Chicago. 10 
H. W. Wiecking, Minneapolis. : . tia 40 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 100 
Charles Espenschied, St. Louis... 50 


W. D. Holloway, Monroeville, Ohio 10 

A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
th i FR 50 

—" Trading Co., Kenova, W. 


AP, cen CECE TOPE eR Tee 10 
H W. Dillman Flour Co., Bethel, 

a eee rrr er 10 
Noblesville Milling Co., Nobles- 

ers ee 50 
William Jeffrey, Schuyler, Neb... 10 
Henry P. Smith, Boston..,...... 30 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, 

0 Pere ene eT Tere eee 50 
Gotham Flour Co., New York.... 20 
Anonymous — Wisconsin... 60 
Jarvis & Stratton, Udall, Kansas. 10 
Reno Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 

ere ee eee eee 100 
Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston.... 200 
Charles M. Case, Minneapolis... . 30 
Paul M. Reed, Minneapolis...... 10 
J. Taubman, St. Louis........... 20 
James E. Larrowe, Detroit...... 50 
John Vogl, Hammer, S. D........ 10 
Pendleton Roller Mills, Pendle- 

WOM CROOUE os ccccsnccsctvcves 25 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El 

Ce vaentviekeatesssane 200 


Mrs. John S. McLain, Minneapolis 50 
Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, Va. 50 
Junius R. Willcox, Norfolk, Va. 20 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 


pe, METTLE EE TEE Eee 500 
A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont....... 50 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 

EE eer etree 100 
John Thiesen, Enid, Okla........ 50 
John K. Landes, Enid, Okla...... 10 
H. Dittmer, Enid, Okla.......... 50 
Emanuel Cohen, Minneapolis..... 100 
W. C. Singler, Minneapolis...... 10 
Ideal Baking Company, Terre 

NL TY Aine 664 ab daped esse 100 
D. D. Simison, Volant, Pa....... 10 


Edward L, Kennedy, Minneapolis 10 
Citizens’ Aid Society, Mrs. George 
Chase Christian, Pres., Minne- 


GRD: 6. 6s00k 5s Cone gevscasssuzae 5,000 
G. T. Anderson, Minneapolis. .... 10 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 

Wichita Falls, Texas........... 250 
F. Z. Stauffer, York, Pa......... 10 
M. Wagner, Yale, Okla.......... 10 
H. Wehmann, Minneapolis....... 150 
Fred L. Dingman, Minneapolis. . 5 
Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis.. 500 


Wm. de la Barre, Minneapolis... 50 
R. E, Bemmels, Cleveland, Ohio. . 10 
The Ravenna Mills, Ravenna, Neb. 
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Charles Maxwell, Dodge City, 

MONON 5 ia Sel. deth vnascses odes 
Oo. W. Evertts, Elmira, N. Y.. 10 
Roberts Cone Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 

MEE sane tcc teers pal one ekeeete 25 
S. W. Madge, Atchison, Kansas... 10 
Mayflower Mills (second gift)’ 

Ort Wares, Tad... sxsces ceeds 100 
Edmund B. Quinby, Tampa, Fla. 100 
J. Luis Cisneros, New York..... 10 
Maney Export Co. Oklahoma 

Coes GN. 5 ects S4 0c suedieses 50 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, 

SS SRS RE er eee at 100 
R. J. Paterson, Portland, Oregon. 10 
Barham, Lewis & Turner, Inc., 

Clarksburg, W. VOi oesisscics 10 
Gladney Milling Co., Sherman, 

MEE can-Vaiaet ab irinksaeeiiee 25 
H. O. Frank, Minneapolis ....... 10 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 

Weaiey GRAS 3) daiedvncidcedoscheus 100 
J. H. King, Waco, Texas ....... 10 
Paul A. Ketels, Sioux City, Iowa. 100 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, 

Lo MOTEETINU TERETE ee 50 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 

ee ee ere en 50 
Red Bank Mills, New Bethlehem, 

POs wecuchedsacesecuicudstaaas 100 
Frank L. Baker, Graceville, Minn. 10 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis. 200 
George E. Miller, Mount Morris, 

B¥s. Be. 0.383 600s 0ennepeaumaens 10 
Bergenroth Brothers, Troy, Ind... 50 
John Holtorf, Detroit, Mich...... 10 
Joseph Durlacher, Rising Sun, 

SID, 404.60 bosaevatanuedramests 20 
John Esslinger Oshkosh, Wis..... 20 
Frank Richter, New York Mills, 

PS kas bon due txeunsdseeapes 20 
Joseph Trabert, St. Joseph, Mo.. 10 
Frederick Miller, Pleasanton, 

re re ee 50 
H. J. Strand, New London, Minn. 10 
Weatherford Milling Co., Weath- 

OPSONG, CHR. cic cadicivecenen 100 
Lyman T. Williams, Omaha, Neb. 40 
Oy ROUND, BE. BAB. 6.050005. 10 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla..... 100 
James C. Hunt, Wichita Falls, 

WORE isd sncctivvneiessee teense 50 
W. P. Geraghty, Wichita Falls, 

PORE oo vie sandasnn cskaxescabis 50 
George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 

Te Ne Serre reer 1,000 
Henry Hahn, Minneapolis ...... 20 
Belgrade Flour Mill Co., Bel- 

Cree, DEM. 60.5'00000005d00s.00 30 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind.. 20 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 

Ge: POU, Mes 65cibcces cus sce 25 
Lukens Milling Co. Atchison, 

PEOMGOE - cc vscevsceessansints ben 200 
Anonymous, Fresno, Cal. ........ 10 
Bergman Millfeed Co., Minneap- 

GE 6050 4.401.044954 04 eo ewes 10 
Central Minnesota Power & Mill- 

ing Co., Sauk Center, Minn.... 10 
Employees Mayflower Mills, Fort 

if i eT eer 50 
The Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, 

ABOR | o0uscctasscpvesinc’adus 50 
The Craighead Flour Co., Wilkins- 

DGPS, FR. senses cose videcrovess 10 
J. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va...... 400 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 

GOK, FEM: o.5.0-k 6 ants hnessoes 200 
B. L. Slack, Ogden, Utah........ 10 
S. J. Clausen, Clear Lake, Iowa.. 50 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 50 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 

Ds DORE si visencecovare 100 
H. L. Haase, Iowa Falls, Iowa... 10 
Arno Baumann, Detroit, Mich.... 10 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis... 500 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 

WHEE. 0.65 cede csiceveveccues 500 
W. C. Tench, Kansas City....... 10 
Sieg Kuczynski, Milwaukee ...... 10 
Miami County Community War 

Service, Troy, Ohio ........... 1,000 
Henry M. Allen, Troy, Ohio..... 100 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. 

DEE ev cblevhicePeancvanenene 100 
W. S. Weiss, Red Wing, Minn.... 10 
Graham Mill & Elev. Co., Graham, 

.,  MPPOVTV PTT eTEeTere cre 25 
Renville Milling Co., Renville, 

BO ad de bine cb iccrnsesance 10 
John Leminer, Cedar Falls, Iowa 10 
Robert Siglow, New York City. 10 
Junius Hillyer, Dodge City, Kan- 

OE feccopnes aise ten keeene cans 25 
J. W. Zaring Grain & Mill Co., 

WACO, TRY. occ ccccscccten 10 

$27,575 


“Wao'tt Have AnorHer Packace?” 
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MR. HOOVER’S ATTITUDE 

In his book, “The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace,” John Maynard 
Keynes, representative of the British 
treasury at the Peace Conference, says: 

“Mr. Hoover was the only man who 
emerged from the ordeal of Paris with 
an enhanced reputation. ‘This complex 
personality, with his habitual air of 
weary Titan (or, as others might: put it, 
of exhausted prize fighter), his eyes 
steadily fixed on the true and essential 
facts of the European situation, imported 
into the Councils of Paris, when he took 
part in them, precisely that atmosphere 
of reality, knowledge, magnanimity and 
disinterestedness which, if they had been 
found in other quarters also, would have 
given us the Good Peace.” 

Unfortunately for the immediate fu- 
ture of the world, that atmosphere was 
not found in other quarters, where the 
wily diplomat and the trained politician 
dominated, bringing high ideals down to 
their own level of selfishness and short- 
sighted national greed. The same type 
of politician in America is now doing his 
utmost to obstruct the obvious desire of 
the people to make Herbert Hoover the 
next president of the United States. To 
this end, it does not hesitate to invent 
falsehoods concerning him. One of these, 

_ often repeated, is that he is not an 
American citizen, but a British subject; 
another, that in some mysterious, pos- 
sibly questionable, manner he has 
amassed a huge fortune. 

On what appears to be good authority, 
there have recently been published in the 
daily press extracts from a letter written 
by Mr. Hoover to a college classmate, 
in reply to the latter’s request that he 
answer these attacks. 

Therein, he says, he pleads “guilty to 
the criminal charge of pursuing my en- 
gineering profession abroad,” and in an- 
swer to the question, “Am I a British 
subject? Did I ever apply for such citi- 
zenship?” he replies: “No. Many gen- 
erations of persecuted Quaker ancestors 
would rise in their graves at such a 
discovery. They should remain quiet, 
however, for no Californian could live 
three months in a London climate and 
become a British citizen if he knew it.” 

There is one thing, he adds, “that re- 
assures me this did not happen without 
my knowledge; the British refused to 
allow me to come into their island dur- 
ing the war without an American pass- 
port. Also I feel that my accent was 
disinfected of any English, French, Chi- 
nese, Russian or other taints by my pres- 
ence in the United States a portion of 
every calendar year of my life, except 
three, even including the five in which the 
United States has exercised the right to 
draft my services, a good portion of them 
abroad.” 

Touching the subject of his fortune, he 
says: regarding “the ten million dollars 
I am said to have made in my early 
youth,” and “the investments I am sup- 
posed to have in Great Britain, like the 
negro porter who was asked to change 
ten dollars, I am grateful for the com- 
pliment. I am sorry that these sums do 
not exist, for they would be useful for 
children’s relief.” 

In such humorous fashion Mr. Hoover 
disposes of these cheap and paltry alle- 
gations, which have been circulated by 
paltry and cheap politicians. 

There are many, no doubt, who think 
that it is the duty of Mr. Hoover, in re- 
sponse to the clamor concerning him 
which is going up, to announce himself 
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either as a Republican or a Democrat, 
and thereby put himself in line as a 
party candidate. Without the slightest 
authority, directly or indirectly acquired, 
to speak for Mr. Hoover’s point of view, 
The Northwestern Miller is of the opinion 
that neither his duty to his country nor 
to himself requires such action on his 
part. 

Probably Mr. Hoover, in a strictly 
party sense, is neither a Republican nor 
a Democrat. Probably, like most Ameri- 
cans conversant with the world’s present 
condition, he is not fully satisfied with 
either party, and is entirely out of humor 
with the machinery of both. Probably, 
like all American citizens, he proposes in 
future to exercise his inalienable right 
to support that party which comes the 
nearest in its declared principles and its 
practical programme to his own ideals 
of what is required at the present time. 

Mr. Hoover is not a candidate for any 
office whatever. He has never sought an 
office, and probably never will. This is 
not to say that, if offered the presidential 
nomination by either of the two greater 
parties, he would not accept it.” No 
American could well refuse such a prof- 
fer. If, however, he is thus nominated, 
as he almost certainly will be, he will 
stand, not on his record as a member of 
that party, which in either case would 
be to all intents and purposes practically 
nil, but on his record for efficiency in the 
discharge of great services to humanity 
and his ability to meet the issues of the 
present time. 

There need be no doubt that under 
such circumstances he would most clearly, 
definitely and positively define his posi- 
tion and policy.’ Those who expect him 
to become an avowed partisan of either 
or any party for the sake of securing the 
nomination will be disappointed. 

He is an American and his ideals are 
American, not Republican or Democratic 
ideals. Should he become president he 
may be counted upon totally to disre- 
gard party lmes in his administration of 
the country’s affairs. This is the reason 
the “practical politicians” on both sides 
hate him and are trembling in their shoes 
lest he be nominated; this is why they 
invent silly lies about him and try to 
make people believe them; this is why 
they are continually calling to one an- 
other that he is as nothing, because their 
machines know him not, 

This would be fatal to his chances if 
the politicians and their wheezy, dilapi- 
dated, creaking machines, fit only for the 
scrap-heap, were the controlling factor 
in the making of a president. Happily 
they are not. Whenever a man appears 
big enough to command their support the 
American people have a way of upsetting 
political plans and political machinery, 
and getting what they want. 

Mr. Hoover will do well to rest his 
case with the American people. As near 
as can be discovered, he is their candi- 
date. They are sick of politics and poli- 
ticians; they are weary of windjammers 
and opportunists; they want a man for 
president who cares less for party than 
for his country, who talks little and does 
much, who is constructive and not retro- 
active, who has good, sound American 
common-sense, does not take himself too 
seriously, and is able to meet present- 
day conditions and complexities in a 
practical, sensible, American way. Their 
instinct and their knowledge of what he 
has done indicate that this man is Her- 
bert Hoover, and they are determined to 
have him for president. 


PROSECUTOR AND JUDGE 

The hearings in Washington before the 
Senate agricultural committee regarding 
the Gronna bill have so far served to 
give further emphasis to what was clearly 
understood before: that Senator Gronna’s 
object in introducing the measure was 
not to help the farmers, or to benefit the 
public, but rather to give expression to 
his hatred of Herbert Hoover and Julius 
Barnes, 

One of the witnesses, a state senator 
from Maryland, despite his openly ex- 
pressed hostility to the Grain Corpora- 
tion, had the courage to put into specific 
words what every one felt regarding the 
attitude of the Senate committee’s chair- 
man. “I don’t know what you are up to 
in this bill,” he is reported to have said, 
and then, when Senator Gronna remained 
obstinately silent, he went on, “I don’t 
know whether you are out for revenge.” 
To this, again, the chairman had nothing 
to say. 

In his speech in the Senate Saturday, 
Mr. Gronna made plain his animus to 
the few senators who remained in their 
seats to listen to him. He declared that 
the funds of the Grain Corporation were 
being used to advance the candidacy of 
Mr. Hoover for the presidency, and de- 
nounced Mr. Barnes particularly for hav- 
ing attempted to defend himself against 
the allegations and imputations made by 
Gronna himself in introducing his bill. 

In this attitude Senator Gronna is un- 
questionably helping greatly to defeat his 
own bill. Whatever may be the general 
attitude toward the work of the Grain 
Corporation, there are not many Ameri- 
cans who are willing to see the nation’s 
laws made and unmade on a basis of per- 
sonal feeling. It was absolutely inevi- 
table that the Grain Corporation should 
have become unpopular in some quarters. 
The law under which it operates com- 
pelled it to protect the government 
against undue loss under the terms of the 
wheat price guaranty, which meant that 
it had to stabilize prices in such a way as 
to keep them high; at the same time, it 
was directed to secure for the consumer 
every possible opportunity to purchase 
wheat products at “reasonable” prices. 
Having to keep prices up with one hand 
and down with the other, it naturally 
made enemies, and this in spite of the 
fact that, on the whole, it has done its 
immensely difficult work well. 

With all the openly expressed hostility 
to the Grain Corporation, the Senate 
committee hearings so far have brought 
out little or no evidence favoring the 
preposterous Gronna proposition. The 
maintenance of the guaranty involves the 
retention of adequate machinery; with- 
out the Grain Corporation, or some simi- 
lar organization, the guaranty itself 
would be nothing but a farce. The over- 
powering weight of evidence on this point 
can hardly fail to kill the Gronna bill; 
but the North Dakota senator has done 
far more to kill it than any of its ene- 
mies. He has shown that he is quite 
ready to repudiate the nation’s legal obli- 
gations, and to endanger the prosperity 
and welfare of hundreds of thousands of 
farmers and handlers of wheat and wheat 
products, in order to give expression to 
his personal spite against the man who, 
after unparalleled services to his country 
and to the world, now threatens by be- 
coming president to put an end to the 
whole race of political Gronnas, and 
against the lieutenant who has stood 
loyally by him and who has carried out 
with courage and intelligence the arduous 
work imposed on him by Congress. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMY 

Economy and politics appear to he 
shaping an alliance in Washington. Sec- 
retary Glass, of the Treasury depart- 
ment, in his annual report, laid specia| 
emphasis upon thrift in federal adminis. 
tration. He said he would have no goy- 
ernment funds expended beyond what 
are positively necessary for the proper 
conduct of affairs and for the assurance 
of saving in the future. 

It is significant that the report o{ 
Secretary Glass, coming from an admi) 
istration source, should have been fo} 
lowed immediately by similar recoy)- 
mendations from the administration’s } 
litical opponents. Republican leaders in 
the House of Representatives, where ))- 
propriation and taxation bills originate, 
promptly called a conference and do- 
clared for a reduction of estimates, a 
opposition to everything that would add 
to national expenditures not actually 1 
essary for the coming fiscal year. 

All is well if this identity of thoug)i 
from both sides of the political fence in 
Washington is merely coincidental and 
spontaneous; but all may not be so well 
if federal finance is to be so disastrou 
hag-ridden by politics as was the Peac 
Treaty. 

Important, however, as the item of 1 
tional expenditure is in the country’s 
present situation, private economy 
mains a larger and more critical pro) 
lem. Governmental thrift possibly ca: 
accomplish more by example than 
actual savings. It will be comparati 
ly easy to tighten the government’s purse 
strings; private economy must be ai 
tained by more indirect and laborio 
processes. 

Toward this end there has been a 
definite propaganda for some-time, and 
there are optimists who can already 
the first effects of it. There has been no 
concerted campaign, but rather a volun- 
tary and sporadic one, in which many 
notable individual efforts have been made. 
One of the largest corporations in th 
country loses no opportunity of placing 
before its army of employees every item 
of fact or opinion that lends authority 
to its plea for personal economy. 1! 
following recent editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune has been given wide pub- 
licity by this company: 

“Those who spend money for things 
they do not need are depriving them- 
selves and enriching others. We urge 
the need for an understanding of thi 
value of money and energy. We should 
like each responsible citizen to think 
deeply upon the subject of waste, to de- 
cide in advance the appropriateness with 
which each dollar is expended. 

“The waste is in foolish expenditure 
and in lost energy. If all those who go 
shopping would go with a definite idea 
of buying certain needed things the sav- 
ing would be as great to the merchants as 
to the shoppers. Merchants spend unmeas- 
urable energy through clerks in showing 
goods to persons who have no idea of 
buying. Numberless persons swarm the 
streets looking for things to buy. 

“If, during this period of readjust- 
ment, we would all limit ourselves to the 
necessities, saving time and money, it 
would not be long until the return to 
normal.” 

Other employers might take the cue 
offered by this company’s individual 
campaign against private waste and ex- 
travagance; indeed, many have antici- 
pated it. Congress can set the pace in 
governmental thrift, but it will take 
more than legislation to correct the gen- 
eral economical situation. 
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Reports covering the past week indi- 
cate a general continuance of the dull 
and unsettled conditions which have pre- 
vailed throughout the flour market since 
the latter part of January. There was 
relatively little buying, and although 
mill quotations nominally advanced a 
trifle, not much actual business was done. 
\t the same time, the general tone of the 
ket appeared to be better rather than 
worse, Which, under the circumstances, 

encouraging. There has seldom been 
a combination of conditions tending 
{ emoralize the trade, but last week’s 
in wheat was followed, though more 
5 y, by a gain in flour prices, the two 
tovether indicating the intrinsic value of 
at the present time, independent of 
ic market fluctuations. 
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EVIEW OF THE WEEK | 








FLOUR PRICES 

rhe week’s reports showed a slight 
nee in average quotations for both 
g and hard winter wheat flours, soft 
rs remaining practically unchanged. 
iumnot be said, however, that these 
itions mean much, as business was 
dull that they represented a very 
ii total amount of actual transac- 
The weekly course of prices for 

t patents during the past three 





ths is indicated in the following 
Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

T cevedeu $14.10 $13.10 $12.30 

t Suaemaee 13.90 13.05 12.35 

S asaneees 14.65 13.70 12.40 

T scavseee 14.60 13.65 12.45 

D veeeepes 15.30 14.10 12.30 

] 5 ewes caus 15.55 14.40 12.60 
@ w0seeesd 16.35 14.35 12.45 
éveseee sd 14.85 13.70 12.05 
saeeeae® 15.05 13.75 11.95 
ctenvaer 15.10 13.80 12.00 

9 ccccsecs 14.85 13.50 12.00 

S ssecekes 14.25 13.10 11.45 

© wveesees 13.95 12.80 11.20 

n 1B ivcecess 13.65 12.65 10.95 
(Perec rs 13.45 12.35 10.90 

N @ ssaetens 12.85 11.80 10.70 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
(he production of flour continued to 
rease last week, and was _ probably 
j e to 2,000,000 bbls, as compared with 
: | over 3,000,000 some six weeks ago. 
ihe spring wheat mills reported an av- 
output amounting to 42 per cent 
of capacity, while the hard winter wheat 
of the Kansas group ran about 71 
ver cent, and the soft winter wheat mills 
f the Toledo district about 39. It 
ld be said in explanation of these 
iingly very low figures that they re- 
n well ahead of those for the corre- 
ponding week in 1919, and that, while 
indicate a decidedly slack period, 
raise absolutely no questions regard- 
the sufficiency of the year’s output, 
h, since July 1, is some 14,000,000 
thead of last year’s. 


a 





OLD ORDERS AND NEW BUSINESS 
he millers would probably not be 
\ disturbed about the present lack of 
business if the Railroad Administra- 
could or would provide enough cars 

take care of the old orders now wait- 
to be filled. The marked curtail- 

t in the flour output is primarily due 

the ear shortage, which improves in 
locality only to get worse somewhere 

As for new orders, the future just 


aan teense. 
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now looks too uncertain to make any one 
particularly eager to do much business. 
It seems probable, however, that the chief 
difficulties will be cleared away before 
long. The Gronna bill appears well on 
the way toward the senatorial shelf, and 
the Grain Corporation will presumably 
fill out its allotted time without further 
upheaval. As for exports, some sort of 
a revival before long is likely for the 
reason that, whatever the condition of 
foreign exchange may be, Europe cannot 
get along without American wheat and 
flour. Finally, although flour stocks in 
the United States are unquestionably 
large, a very few weeks would suffice to 
exhaust them at the present rate of con- 
sumption. Altogether, while the imme- 


diate situation is by no means cheerful, 
there is a reasonable prospect of better 
times before long. 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 18.) 

Kansas Crry.—A firmer trend in flour 
quotations is apparent. Demand _ has 
improved slightly, due to the stronger 
wheat market, but sufficient trading has 
not been going on to encourage millers 
in the belief that the situation is normal 
again. Shipping instructions are slow, 
although they are arriving in sufficient 
quantity to allow the mills to continue 
regular operation. The car supply still 
falls short of the demand. Millers have 
become reconciled to the necessity of 
awaiting the termination of the Railroad 
Administration. Hard wheat quotations 
are slow today, and the demand for the 
better grades has improved slightly. 
Local mills and elevators are the main 
buyers, little wheat for shipment having 
been purchased, 

Curcaco.—There has been a slight ad- 
vance in flour values since last Thursday 
or Friday, on account of the strength 
shown in wheat values, especially in the 
Southwest and Northwest. Minneapolis 
mill brands have been advanced 20@30c 
bbl. There is no decided activity in the 
sale of any grade of flour here at pres- 
ent, and stocks continue heavy. Many 
mills are making a difference in their 
values on flour sold for prompt delivery 
and at 60 days hence, the range being as 
wide as 35c. They claim they are do- 
ing this in order to keep their mills go- 
ing, and to obtain trade where shipments 
can be made at once. 

Sr. Lovis.——Flour trade shows no im- 
provement, but mills are advancing 
prices, especially on hard wheat flour, 
in sympathy with higher wheat. Busi- 
ness continues from hand to mouth, and 
sales reported consist mostly of small 
lots of soft wheat flour.. Wheat feed 
market is quiet and steady. 

New Yorx.—Save for a slight advance 
in prices, the market is unchanged. 
Spring prices are about 40c higher, and 
Kansas about 25c, neither exactly reflect- 
ing the full advance in wheat, but those 
mills holding down for the purpose of 
forcing business were unsuccessful ex- 
cept in small lots. 

Bautimore.—Flour weak and nominal, 
regardless of wheat. Some grades vir- 
tually unsalable at any price. Whole 
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market overstocked, and apparently stag- 
gering and tottering and on the verge of 
collapse. One quotation is as good as : 
another. Millfeed firmer but inactive. A Mec hACCeSCcanananerne ese cenit nes es 


Pritaperrni1a.—Mill limits on flour Mitwavuxker, W1s., Feb. 16.—The feed 
firmly maintained, but buyers holding off market has been rather unsettled the past 
and most of the business was in spot week, and offerings from mills very light. 
goods _below manufacturers’ prices. Jobbers have most of the feed and have 
Trade = millfeed quiet, but offerings been holding prices strong. Heavy feeds 
light. Values steady. continue in light supply, while offerings 
of bran are more liberal. The premium 
in favor of middlings continues about 
the same. Jobbers are not anxious to sell 
much for shipment this month, on ac- 
count of the car situation. At times 
track bran did not sell readily and job- 
H bers were obliged to discount the market 
| in order to move it and save demurrage. 
“J Most of the large dealers have good sup- 
plies bought, which they are anxious to 
sell, and in many cases have been offer- 
ing at less than mills’ quotations. 

Northwestern mills are not offering 
very freely, being sold too far ahead. 
Most of the feed is in the hands of job- 
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Nasnvitte.—Market rather quiet on 
flour, with millfeed in good demand. 
Trade hampered on account of car short- 
age. 












The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Feb, 15 Feb. 16 
Feb. 14 Feb.7 1919 1918 
. 258,370 252,620 167,455 151,620 
5,965 2,895 8,055 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 














Duluth-Superior 18,220 21,030 12,465 19,080 Snegghes. : 
Milwaukee ..... 13,000 11,000 5,200 7,809 bers, who do not seem disposed to offer, 
— ——— ——_ —______ except as it is loaded out. Delayed ship- 
¢ 9 4 7 247 7Q 5 . . * 
ona ints’ 295,556 297,545 193,175 178,500 ments have caused much dissatisfaction, 
oe cece oe, ore fe and buyers are demanding stuff bought 
Ag’gate sprg.416,810 ...... oi, wee for January delivery from mills. Offer- 
= tol teens eoaee gg ye ae ings have been fair for March shipment, 
et. 4 BT crese og, 05,15 “a 5,6 P i ~~ tie - 
eee 79,400 97,375 67,020 153,709 | nd some sales were made, but most buy- 
Rochester ..... 10,500 9,900 7,400 14,300 ers are skeptical about taking on much 
ee ss" vee 26 = yet get progres for that delivery. Western demand con- 
ansas Voces tee 81, 7, 7,% s , ; 
Kansas Cityt.. 305,840 313,935 204,450 209,460 | tinues brisk, and country mills are find- 
CMON os0s cae 24,060 19,540 4,810 ...... ing a ready market for their surplus at 
TOldO 0.000. 18,700 20,300 13,350 16,500 home. 
WEE éhec ees 26,400 32,475 23,330 26,860 Wen 2 ° " e ‘ 
Nashville** ,...154,965 155,990 57,245 31.010 There is no particular improvement in 
Portland, Oreg.. 25,205 24,860 37.915 25.350 the call from the central states. Most 
Seattle ........ 42,055 41,110 11,280 29,765 of the large buyers are out of the mar- 
a errr 49,925 37,520 14,790 31,145 7 


ket, as they have considerable feed com- 
ing from mills and jobbers, which is now 
due. Local mills are supplying the trade 
with feed for immediate use, and there 
is no urgent demand at present. Barley 
feed continues in good demand, but oat 
feed is rather slow, most buyers are out 
of the market, and mills are storing. 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 15 Feb. 16 


Feb. 14 Feb.7 1919 1918 Southwestern markets are fairly 
ae entree 4 - = 29 steady, but light feeds easier. The best 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 59 34 54 demand is for shorts, which sell readily. 
Outside mills* 35 43 42 45 Some mills are behind with orders, and 

heeds antn.. - - 35 «are not offering, while others are offer- 
Ciecatie ....7. 54 46 29 g0 ing freely, especially for March delivery. 
St. Louis ......... 55 74 63 53 Mixers were out of the market, so very 
gat st eeeeee Pn Ht. z 69 little oat feed was sold the past week. 
ceahhatee ........ 6 53 40 73 Hominy feed has declined, but the de- 
eee 97 92 78 40 mand continues fair from the East. 
Kansas City . veree 78 $3 + 59 Southern demand good for both bran and 
Saats ......... ¥ee 81 20 ‘* shorts, but eastern call rather light. 
oS rere 39 42 29 34 Eastern demand quiet. Jobbers have 
sae nt RD teeeeees +3 50 29 37 a fair amount of feed running, apparent- 
Pactianéd, Orencn.. $0 58 86 zg ly sufficient to meet the call of the small 
ROBIE facceus oalee 77 23 63 buyer. The storms the past week have 
Tacoma .......... 87 65 25 54 interfered with delivery. Transit stuff at 

WisbRIR co ox ooeae 60 61 B 54 eastern junction points is moving well. 

Flour output for week ending Feb. 14 at March feed is offered freely from the 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per West, but prices are out of line with 
cent from week ending Feb. 7 eastern jobbers’ ideas. 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


The Wisconsin state trade shows but 
little improvement. Country dealers have 
good stocks on hand and are disposing 
of them as fast as they can. They have 
not been buying much lately. Heavy 
feeds continue in good demand, but bran 
is rather slow. Prices hold steady. Glu- 
ten feed in good demand, with mills not 
offering. Hominy feed sells well, while 
oil meal is lower, but crushers are able 
to sell all manufactured, and have light 
stocks on hand. No export business for 
cake, the East underselling the West on 
this commodity. H. N. Wuson. 


states mills, in- 





Frank E. Morrison, secretary of the 
American’ Federation of Labor, an- 
nounces that the federation has gained 
nearly 1,000,000 members within the last 
year and now numbers nearly 4,000,000. 




















ed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 









SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Feb. 17. Flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-1b jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted, 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


New York Boston New Orleans tNashville 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore Philadelphia 
@ first patent ....ccccccrceesecessecs ++ $12.40@13.00 $13.90@14.80 $.....@..... $13.40@14.00 $14.90@15.35 $13.75@14.50 $14.25@14.60 $14.75@15.50 $14.80@14.95 $13.65@14.25 
WiMtOF POCEME ccccccccccsessevvessece 12.25 @12.65 eee 12.55 @12.90 12.60@13.30 eo ere 13.25@14.00 13.00@13.50 13.00@14.50 13.00 @13.30 13.15 @13.75 
7 winter patent ....cccccccccccvccsccicss 11.50@11.80 oP sccce cone eG scece 11.20@13.50 Codes Deseve 12.00@12.25 ocoe a cose 12.25 @13.00 13.50@13.90 13.30@13.60 
: g standard patent ......ceceeseecveccs 12.10@12.35 13.00 @13.80 Tee Cees 12.50@13.00 12.65 @13.90 13.00@13.75 13.25 @13.65 13.50 @14.25 13.75 @14.25 err, rire 
winter straight ........-+eese. ecteces 11.25@11.50 .....@.....  11.85@12.25 12.00@12.60 12.25@13.00 12.50@13.25 12.25@12.75 .....@..... 12.00@12.80 .....@..... 
winter straight .....ccsccccecccccesees 10.75 @11.00 jens ste. beae err, Pere 10.60@11.20 10.75@11.25 *10.75@11.00 *%10.65@11.25 12.00@12.50 11.40@12.75 11.90@12.20 
@ Bret GORE ciscccecetevesiscsicoseses 9.00@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.50 o 000 6D scoce 9.20@ 9.60 9.25 @10.75 rer Piven 9.50@10.00 9.50@10.50 0 00s s Qo cece eee Deveee 
winter firet COEF .nccvccccccccccccses 9.00@ 9.30 were feere 9.40@10.10 9.20@ 9.50 9.25 @10.75 ere, Sere 0 000 0 Bc ceee oesceeeses 10.50@10.60 or. fee 
j winter first clear ....cccscccccsccecsecs 9.00@ 9.25 6 wee Qe see's res Ferre 9.00@ 9.20 ere) Pere rere, Petre rere Dewees occ e Da coee cccee De ccce 9.25 @10.00 
: flour, White .....ccecccersvereseseevees 7.90@ 8.10 7.80@ 7.90 o@ «vce. o cece Due ceee 8.25@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 9.75 @10.00 err) Peis) cece Daeveee 
| NOG, MINED Kose cces bob saaceravdesas 7.10@ 7.40 6.90@ 7.00 + Se cad a oiccs (os vee. 8.75@ 9.00 « C.05G OBO . cece Qacess o see QDocees 
q FEED— 
ME DRAM 6 cswccvucie dtcecsccevcsesrerese 43.50 @ 43.75 «eee» @43.00 reir, Jetee eT, Fee ree) fee 48.50@ 49.00 49.50@50.00 -» @50.00 oo Que. o cee e Decccs 
Winter DFAM ..ccccccicevecsececessens 43.75 @ 44.00 eres Serie 40.80@ 41.20 43.50@ 44.00 ere, sere omea osese e see8 6 sens -- @50.00 oo @ ce coos @. oe. 
Winter BFAM cccccccccccccccccscccccees 44.50 @ 45.00 were rere ohsveQPoecss 44.00@44.50 ceson® 49.50 @50.00 50.50@ 51.00 - @50.50 ee - +» @46.70 
lard middlings (brown shorts)......... 46.50 @ 47.00 -- @48.00 44.00 @ 46.00 « «e+ +@48.00 vace eo Mivecs 52.00 @52.50 53.00 @ 54.00 51.00 @53.00 oo @ wae - @55.70 
r middlings (gray shorts) .......++-+++. 54.00@54.50 »«s- »@54.00 46.00 @48.00 50.00@52.00 Pee 57.00 @58.00 60.00 @ 61.00 54.00 @57.00 --@... sees 
GOS C1OW-BUREE). cwcssccceccccscvercece 62.50 @62.75 61.00 @63.00 ose sis ove cocoeQbeudve Ba core 65.00 @67.00 67.00 @ 68.00 «see + @65.00 -@.. eseee 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
GROGAN. cg che de esapcovedeccecotteace $.....@12.95 $10.00 @11.50 $10.00 @11.50 $12.75 @13.75 $.....@14.40 $12.85 @13.90 
San Francisco ......cccccscevecves @13.50 10.50 @10.90 10.75 @11.50 12.80@13.00 14.00@14.75 13.25 @13.75 






*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b, 





Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed. 
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HOUSTON’S VIEW HOPEFUL 


Secretary of Treasury, in Survey of Financial 
Situation, Foresees Satisfactory Settle- 
ment of Europe’s Money Problems 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 14.—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston, in a re- 
view of the financial situation issued this 
week, expressed confidence that Europe’s 
money problems would be settled satis- 
factorily. This assurance has had a 
perceptible influence in quieting a rising 
tide of anxiety about the world finance 
situation. 

Secretary Houston’s optimism is in 
marked contrast to the recent prediction 
of the speaker of the House, Frederick 
H. Gillette, of Massachusetts, who said 
in an address last Sunday that the coun- 
try was headed straight for a financial 
panic. This prediction has been the oc- 
casion for much unfavorable criticism of 
Mr. Gillette. 

It is pointed out by men prominent in 
both political parties that panics are 
started by a “state of mind,” and that 
Mr. Gillette’s prominence should make 
him very discreet in discussing matters 
of such great importance to the country 
as the present financial situation. One 
financial writer of standing here has gone 
so far as to say that the Gillette state- 
ment was responsible for much of the 





instability shown in the New York mar- 


ket during the past week. 

Discussing home finances, Secretary 
Houston stated that the last floating in- 
debtedness of the United States would 
be canceled next Monday, when the final 
issue of “loan” certificates of indebted- 
ness would be redeemed. 

“The position of the Treasury today, 
and the future of the market for out- 
standing issues of Liberty bonds and 
Victory notes, is very bright,” said Secre- 
tary Houston. “The whole color of the 
world-picture would, of course, be 
changed if Congress should embark upon 
new expenditures on a large scale. The 
whole problem today is that of giving 
the people time and will to save capital 
sufficient to enable them to absorb that 
part of the war issues which is still 
owned or loaned upon by banks and as 
well the flood of securities which are be- 
ing pressed upon our markets from for- 
eign sources in consequence of the ex- 
treme depression in European exchanges. 

“In that connection it is interesting to 
observe that the depression in high-grade 
investment securities in this country at 
the present time is to a very important 
extent the result of. heavy selling of 
such securities in our markets from for- 
eign sources. This is one of the process- 
es which is stimulated by the very po- 
sition of the exchanges which it tends to 
correct. By absorbing these high-grade 
investment securities, the American peo- 
ple are furnishing capital to Europe at 
a time of Europe’s need, and are giving 
this help in just the way that Europe 
helped America in the period of Ameri- 
ca’s growth and of her own monetary 
troubles. 

“In the days of the infancy of the Re- 
public, in the days of our Civil War and 
of the period of reconstruction after the 
Civil War, of the monetary panics which 
we suffered at frequent intervals until 
the establishment of our Federal Reserve 
System, America suffered greatly for 
lack of capital and credit and because 
of her depreciated currency and, later, 
her inelastic currency. In those days 
Europe came to America’s aid, not by 
government loans, not with any compre- 
hensive plan, but by the investment of 
private capital upon attractive terms in 
American enterprises and in the pur- 
chase of American securities at bargain 
prices. 

“Europe profited enormously by these 
investments, and America profited, too, 
because she obtained the capital she need- 
ed at the price that the capital was 
worth to her. Honest and energetic 
business men in both countries went to 
work in their own way and solved the 

roblem on business terms. Yet in those 
se Europe was far better able to meet 
the relatively small demands of America 
than is America now, burdened as she 
is by government expenditures since the 


beginning of the war to the aggregate 

amount of about $36,700,000,000, to meet 

= stupendous demands of Europe to- 
y: 
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“I am confident that the solution of 
Europe’s problems will be found by the 
wisdom and courage of European states- 
men in facing the monetary difficulties 
imposed upon them by the great war and 
by the enlightened, sympathetic and 
friendly co-operation of the business 
men and workmen of America and Eu- 
rope when peace is restored, and the 
hope and fear of government interfer- 
ences are removed.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


DOCK STRIKE IN HOLLAND 


Threatened Walkout of Workmen for Higher 
Wages Expected to Begin 
This Week 

Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 17.—(Special Ca- 
blegram)—A strike by the dockmen in 
the ports of Holland is threatened. 

The waterfront workers demand higher 
wages, and assert that their claims have 
not received proper consideration. 

It was expected that the anticipated 
strike would begin this week. 

L. F. Broexman. 











Western Canadian Farm Lands 

Winnivec, Man., Feb. 14.—There are 
indications that this is to be an excep- 
tionally busy year in the sale of farm 
lands. in western Canada. The con- 
clusion of peace has led to greater free- 
dom of movement among people who 
seek to better their circumstances, with 
the result that the cheap farm lands of 
this country are attracting a great deal 
of interest both at home and abroad. 
Young farmers in the United States 
seem especially attracted by the possi- 
bilities of this country, and all farm 
land agencies over here report a great 
volume of correspondence from prospec- 
tive settlers. 

M. Liston. 





Mills Increase Capital 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 14.—Many of 
the larger milling companies of the 
Southwest are making substantial issues 
in their capital accounts. In some cases 
present stockholders are taking all or a 
considerable part of the new issues, but 
several have offered or are now offering 
their shares to the public. Among the 
larger concerns which have or contem- 
plate substantial additions to their capi- 
tal account, mostly in the form of pre- 
ferred stock, are: Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man Co., Schuyler, Neb; H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; Kaull Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City (term notes). A 
number of others have similar financing 
plans, with a view to meeting any possi- 
ble restriction in the bank money sup- 
ply, in prospect. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





The “‘Big’’ Car Record 


Kansas Crry, Mo. Feb. 14.—The 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
submits as its candidate for honors in 
the heavily loaded car record a car load- 
ed with 847 jute 140’s to a total gross 
weight of 119,427 lbs. The record ap- 
pears, however, to stand with a Missouri 
mill which managed to get packages to a 
total weight of 124,046 Ibs into a single 
boxcar. 

A new slant to the amusing record is 
supplied by the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, which contests with its neighbor, 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., the honor 
of making the biggest invoice on a single 
car of flour. The Wichita company re- 
ported the invoice value of a car shipped 
to an eastern point at $7,745, which the 
Kansas company counters with the in- 
voice record on a car containing 595 bbls 
in eighths, paper, shipped to Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., the invoice on which was 
$8,776.25. 

R. E. Srerure. 





New London Wharf 


Lonpvon, Ens., Jan. 28.—As the trade 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., in the 
port of London, has very considerably 
outgrown its present dock capacity, the 
firm has just acquired two additional 
deep-water wharves on the Thames river- 
side at Rotherhithe. The larger of the 


two has a length of 560 feet and can ac- 
commodate ocean vessels of up to 10,000 
tons. The property, which was pur- 
chased from the wharfing firm known 
as Bellamy’s Wharf & Dock Co., Ltd., 
also includes a large warehouse, consist- 
ing of 90 floors. These new wharves 
adjoin the other riverside property of the 
Furness Line, and their acquisition will 
expedite the clearance of goods carried 
by the company’s ships. 

L. F. Brorxman. 





RAINFALL IN AUSTRALIA 


Cables Say Relief from Drouth Has Come— 
Heavy Losses Recorded in Both 
Crops and Live Stock 


Private letters from Sydney, Australia, 
say that the drouth has been most se- 
vere, and losses of live stock extensive. 
Cables received in the last few days con- 
firm this statement, and say that rains 
have come within the last few days. 

In New South Wales the wheat harvest 
was 40,000,000 bus, against 179,000,000 
last year. The government there has 
appropriated $5,000,000 to assist farm- 
ers who suffered heavy losses. It is also 
proposed to introduce a moratorium ap- 
plicable to farmers. 





Wichita Merchants’ Exchange 

Wicuira, Kansas, Feb. 14.—Plans are 
about completed to form an organiza- 
tion of grain dealers and merchants to 
be known as the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Wichita, Kansas. At a special meeting 
this week C. B. Gaunt was elected tem- 
porary chairman, G. M. Snavely tempo- 
rary secretary, and S. B. McClaren 
temporary treasurer. A temporary ex- 
ecutive board was elected, and commit- 
tees appointed to complete all arrange- 
ments. 

Contract for lease of the old Board 
of Trade rooms in the Sedgwick Build- 
ing, which will be vacated in July, has 
been secured and arrangements made for 
up-to-date wire service with all terminal 
markets. Already many requests for 
charter membership have been received, 
both locally and from outside parties. 
The new organization promises to start 
out under favorable conditions, and it is 
believed will fill a long-felt want in this 
locality. 

J. T. McCrerianp, 





Mill License Revoked 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 14.—Julius 
H. Barnes, United States Wheat Direc- 
tor, announced today that the license of 
the Universal Flour Mill Co., of Boston, 
had been revoked, on Feb. 13, until fur- 
ther notice. 

This company was given a hearing in 
Washington on Sept. 5, 1919, when cer- 
tain representatives of the concern were 
found “guilty of unfair and deceptive 
practices.” The company was given per- 
mission to close out its two remaining 
outstanding contracts, but was directed 
not to engage in further licensed busi- 
ness unless the personnel of the company 
should be reorganized to the satisfaction 
of Alfred Brandeis, chief of the enforce- 
ment division of the Wheat Director’s 
office. 

At a second hearing, in Washington, 
on Feb. 13, it appeared the company had 
disposed of all outstanding contracts, but 
had not rearranged its personnel. The 
license of the company was therefore re- 
voked until further notice. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





London Mill Fire 

Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 28.—A large flour 
mill, situated at St. Leonards, on the 
south coast of England, was destroyed 
by fire on Jan. 27. The mill is owned 
and operated by J. Draper & Co., and 
the damage will run into a very consid- 
erable amount of money. 

L, F. Brorxman. 





Newfoundland Market 

Winnirtc, Man., Feb. 14.—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board gave notice on Wed- 
nesday that it had lifted all restrictions 
on the shipment of flour to Newfound- 
land. The only formality now to be ob- 
served is that a permit must be obtained 
from the board, which permit is subject 
to the approval of the food controller for 
Newfoundland. A. H, Bamey. 





: February 18, 1920 
NO SERIOUS PEST DAMAGE 


Nebraska State Entomologist Says Alarming 
Reports of Hessian Fly Ravages Have 
Been Greatly Exaggerated 


Kawnsas Crry, Mo., Feb. 14—The alary)- 
ing reports regarding the presence of 
the Hessian fly in Nebraska were grea{\, 
exaggerated, according to Professor }j 
H. Swenk, state entomologist. He sa\; 
little damage will result in the areas 
fected by the fly this year; however, |, 
continues, unless active measures «+. 
taken toward exterminating the pest, 
rious ravages will occur within the no. 
two or three years. 

Professor Swenk says: “The Hessi 
fly goes in waves on cycles. The hi 
mark was reached in 1915, when the c 
in Nebraska was seriously damaged. 
the succeeding four years the dam 
was unimportant. There may be so) 
badly damaged fields this year, and e 
some general damage, but I do not ; 
ticipate serious damage to the state a 
whole. 

“No special form of attack has by 
devised to fight the fly. Farmers 
urged -to continue early plowing, | 
sowing, and crop rotation, as the |y 
means to destroy the insect. The m 
effective way of combatting the pest 
the destruction of the stubble sho: 
after harvest. Almost all of the fi 
seeds are left in the stubble aft 
harvest, and these should be destro\ 
by early, deep plowing done so caref\ 
that the stubble is thrown completel, 
the bottom of the furrow, thus entr:)- 
ping the flies. In years of infestat 
wheat should be seeded late enough 
that the plants do not reach suffici 
size to attract the flies until these 
sects have emerged from the flax se 
and died without having found cultivated 
wheat upon which to lay their eggs. 
tation of crops is a practicable Hes 
fly control measure, for not only d 
the bringing in of corn, oats, alfalfa, 
clover tend to starve out the pest, 
if the wheatfield is changed the 
brood of flies must migrate to more 
less distant fields to find wheat, and | 
results in a large mortality among th: 

“Serious injury to the winter wh. 
crop of 1920 is extremely probable. 1 
ports received by the United States D 
partment of Agriculture entomologi 
experts in the Mississippi basin winter 
wheat region indicate a rapid increase o{ 
Hessian fly in that important wh« 
growing district. 

“Unless wheat-growers east of 
Rocky Mountains can be induced to un 
in a concerted movement to observe thc 
approved methods of combatting | 
Hessian fly during the summer and f 
of 1920, a disastrous general outbre:! 
of the pest very probably will occur 
1921. 

“A shortage of farm labor, and 
favorable weather conditions at planti 
time, have combined to influence man 
wheat-growers in planting their gr 
too early in the season. This has 
sulted in heavy infestation in practical 
all of this early-planted wheat. 

“There is no remedy for the Hessio: 
fly when it once takes possession 
crops. Wheat that is so heavily infest: 
that there is little promise of a prof 
able yield should be plowed down a 
harrowed as early in the spring as pra 
ticable.” 


R. E. Sreruinc. 





Death of Retired British Miller 
Lonvon, Enae., Jan. 28.—Burgess M 
riage, who was formerly connected wi'! 
the London flour-milling firm of Mar- 
riage, Neave & Co., Ltd., at Batters: 
died Jan. 18, at the age of 63. He, wil! 
Mr. Neave, started the mill in 1854, 
equipping it with a full roller outfit « 
the then latest model, and during t 
subsequent years the plant has always 
been kept up to date. The mill now his 
a daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. Burgess 
Marriage was a brother of Wilson Ma 
riage, who is also a miller at the o! 

Roman town of Colchester. 
L, F. Brozxmay. 





Death of Henrik Hafstad 
Lonpon, Eneo., Feb. 17.—(Special Ca- 
blegram)—Henrik Hafstad, flour im 
porter, of Bergen, Norway, is dead. 
L. F. Brozxmayn. 
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February 18, 1920 
NEWS OF THE WINTER CROP 


Weather Mild in the Southwest—Amount of 
Winter-Killing Still Uncertain—Plow- 
ing in Oklahoma 


Sy, Louts, Mo., Feb. 17.—(Special Tel- 
evram)—Much colder weather the past 
three days, together with a heavy frost, 
ubtedly did some damage to the un- 


oe ected wheatfields of Missouri and 


ro 
bo iern Illinois. Milder weather pre- 
yails today, and a continuance of it is 
forecast. Several weeks of warm, grow- 
ing weather are needed to show the ex- 
tent of the damage done. 

* * 

Sr, Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The weather 

tl! ist two weeks has been very mild, 


emperatures above freezing most of 
me, but colder weather prevails to- 
Chere has been practically no pre- 
tion, but the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois is not in 

need of moisture. Although re- 
on the condition of the plant are 
encouraging since ice and snow dis- 
red, it is still too early to say any- 
th definite as to the amount of dam- 
ag me by winter-killing. The fall crop, 
ho r, is not promising in many cases, 
0 to the fact that it was too dry 
f farmers to plow early in the fall, 
here is a much smaller acreage in 
than there was at this time last 


lowing is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Still looks good...Too early to 
te mdition of crop...Good shape; very 
damage noted...Not very good con- 
( ..Reports from farmers more fa- 
\ e since ice disappeared...75 per 
( .With reasonably favorable weath- 
é xt two months, prospects ought to 
develop promising...Probably just about 
I its own...Warm weather very 
f ble to growing crop; too tardy to 
m estimate... Looks good. 
\lills ineluded in the above reports: 
Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
nbia (1ll.) Star Milling Co, 
r Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 
ind (Ill.) Milling Co. 
ly Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 
r Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 
t County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo, 
s. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 
Perer DeRvien. 
* 
wsas Crry, Mo. Feb. 14.—Fair 
W er with seasonable to slightly higher 
t ratures prevailed over the South- 
his week. In Oklahoma it was so 
that, with no frost in the ground, 
irmers began plowing. 
er the influence of higher tempera- 
wheatfields displayed a_ brighter 
of green in more southern districts 
. despite a fairly moist soil and no 
from severity of winter, many 
ave heretofore shown a brown and 
de ook, There was no new precipita- 
t n the big wheat district, but in 
vestern Kansas and western Ne- 
. light snowfall was reported. 
erally, the condition of the wheat 
cI f the Southwest may be described 
derately satisfactory. Much wheat, 
se of late seeding and dry fall and 
¢ winter weather, is in somewhat 
d ful position, and only growing 
\ er can well determine the situation. 
Kansas weekly bulletin says: “Mild 
v er and light, scattered showers were 
it aid to wheat the past week, and 
pondents from all over the state 
ted the wheat greening nicely, and 
growths in some of the northern 
western counties. The early wheat 
‘ appreciable signs of stooling. If 
er conditions continue as in past 
» Wheat will show more improvement 
er the state during the coming week, 
t perhaps in some of the south- 
al and several western counties 
the moisture has not been enough 
penetrate deep in the soil. Several 
ties in the west report that they are 
hauling and threshing wheat. In the 
h-central counties a little plowing 
d disking was done.” 
R. E. Sreruine. 
* * 


lorepo, Onto, Feb. 14.—Weather 
ned much milder this week, and snow 
| ice has been melting. Considerable 
Pprehension is felt for the wheat, and 
esent indications point to material 
camage having been done from ice and 


winter-killing. Now that the ice is gone, 
a number of points report the wheat as 
not looking good. It seems certain that 
more or less damage has been done. 
There is some demand for seed oats, and 
it is expected these are wanted for seed- 
ing abandoned wheat acreage. It has 
been some years since the outlook was so 
poor for winter wheat as this year at 
this time. In Michigan there was more 
snow this week, and wheatfields there are 
better protected than farther south. 
W. H. Wieorn, Jr. 


a” * 


Ocpen, Uran, Feb. 14.—Spring plow- 
ing has started throughout the valleys of 
Utah, with fair moisture conditions. 
Farmers are hopeful that there will be 
an additional fall of snow during Febru- 
ary or March, fearing that, unless this 
does occur, the amount of water for irri- 
gation use will be insufficient. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
* * 

InprANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 14.—Moderate 
weather prevailed this week up to Sat- 
urday, when there was a drop in tempera- 
ture to below freezing. It was the sec- 
ond warm week since Dec. 1. As a result 
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tions of the Ohio valley where adverse 
weather conditions have prevailed during 
much of the season. nsiderable ice 
remains in the fields in the central and 
northern portions of Ohio and Indiana, 
and in Iowa, 

“Winter grains made satisfactory prog- 
ress in the South, although the condition 
of oats is reported as poor in some south 
Atlantic Coast districts. The seeding of 
spring oats was begun as far north as 
extreme southern Oklahoma at about the 
average date for this work. Prepara- 
tions for rice-seeding made good advance 
in the lower Mississippi valley, while 
similar work progressed satisfactorily in 
California.” Joun J. MarRINANn. 





Food Draft to Benefit Farmers 
San Francisco, Cau. Feb. 14.—Food 
draft blanks have been received by the 
San Francisco banks, and are now avail- 
able for those who desire to supply with 
food relatives or friends in any of the 
stricken countries that once formed the 

central empires or the Balkan states. 
As many of the orders call for beans, 
dried fruit, nuts and flour, and other 
foods of a high nutritive value, Cali- 





Liverpool, have amalgamated. 





TWO LARGE BRITISH MILLING 
FIRMS AMALGAMATE 


Lonpon, Enca., Feb. 17.—(Special Cablegram) 
milling firms, Spillers Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd. (Spillers & 
Bakers Co., Ltd.), Cardiff, Wales, and W. Vernon & Sons, London and 


The combination represents a capital of about £5,500,000. 
bined capacity is about 1,000 bbls per hour. 
It is also reported that Joseph Rank, of Hull and London, has ac- 


quired large plants at Liverpool and Edinburgh. 


The two large British 


The com- 


L. F, Broexman. 











of melting conditions, much of the snow 
has disappeared, permitting a close view 
of growing wheat, which, reports indi- 
cate, appears to vary in condition. While 
most of the plants appear to have gone 
through the severe weather to date in 
good condition, there -are fields, which 
were covered with ice, that have suffered 
considerable loss. It is too soon yet, 
however, to give any accurate forecast as 
to how the crop will emerge from the 
winter. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 

am * 


Wasnutnoton, D. C., Feb. 14.—“The 
weather during the week ending Feb. 10 
was favorable for agricultural interests 
in most sections of the country,” the 
Weather Bureau announces in its weekly 
review of weather and crop conditions. 

“It was too dry, however, in much of 
California, while the heavy sleet and snow 
that occurred in the northeastern states 
generally delayed transportation. Vege- 
tation is starting well in southern dis- 
tricts, while an increasing grazing area 
became available in the West under the 
influence of relatively mild weather. 
Fruit-buds were opening too rapidly in 
a few places. 

“The week just closed was genc-ally 
favorable for winter grain crops in near- 
ly all sections of the country, although 
their progress was further retarded in 
California by continued drouth, and 
growth was slow in some south Atlantic 
Coast states on account of cold nights. 
Grainfields were deeply covered with 
snow or sleet in the middle and north 
Atlantic Coast states, but the prevailing 
mild weather reduced the snow cover in 
the northern portion of the principal win- 
ter wheat belt and left bare many fields 
which had heretofore been covered. 

“Wheat is beginning to show improve- 
ment in the lower Missouri valley as a 
result of the recent mild weather, and 
the plants have greened considerably in 
the central great plains, while satisfac- 
tory advance was made in the extreme 
southern great plains area. There was 
some improvement reported also in por- 





fornia farmers are directly and _ benefi- 
cially affected by this system of forward- 
ing supplies. For instance, the Cali- 
fornia Bean Growers’ Association is al- 
ready feeling the cumulative effect of 
orders that are beginning to pour in from 
all parts of the country. 

As ‘California has a large percentage 
of foreign-born residents who come from 
the countries mentioned, it is anticipated 
that as soon as the food drafts are prop- 
erly advertised there will be a large de- 
mand for them. The Relief Commission 
is expected to launch its publicity cam- 
paign in a very short time. 

R. C. Mason. 





Progress of the Railroad Bill 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 14.—Con- 
gress will begin consideration of the con- 
ference report on the railroad bill prob- 
ably about the middle of next week. 
The conference agreement is now com- 
plete, and the committees of the two 
houses are drafting the report. It is 
expected it will be completed and print- 
ed by next Wednesday, at the latest. 

The railroads return to private owner- 
ship, under the President’s proclamation, 
on March 1. If the conference report 
is presented to the Senate and House 
next Wednesday, there will be only about 
10 days remaining before final action 
must be taken on the legislation in order 
to have adequate statutory provision for 
the railroads prior to their return to pri- 
vate hands. 

JoHN J. Marrinan. 





Mr. Raikes Returns 

C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, who has been 
on an extended tour of the United 
States and Canada acquainting the mill- 
ing trade with conditions affecting the 
American export business to Europe, 
sailed from New York for England 


Saturday on the steamer Adriatic. He 
arrived in America on Oct. 28, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Raikes, and his itinerary 
took him as far west as the Pacific Coast. 
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POLITICS IN CAR SUPPLY 


Southwestern Millers and Grain Trade Feel 
That Pressure of Varied Interests 
Complicates Situation 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 14.—The local 
car supply situation was in a worsé mess 
than ever this week, due to the Railway 
Administration order to turn back grain 
cars unloaded at terminals and send them 
empty to the country for reloading. Con- 
tinued trade protests brought no relief. 
Meanwhile, a certain part of the cars 
being sent back to the country are car- 
rying wheat out of terminal to mills 
which need it for grinding. 

Millers and the grain trade feel that 
politics and pressure of officials against 
officials have much to do with the direc- 
tion of car movement. Certainly the de- 
sire to please the unpleasable farmer by 
sending cars to the country for the pur- 
pose of bringing grain to a congested 
terminal is not precisely car or commer- 
cial economy, ‘and much resembles keep- 
ing the cattle away from the stock water 
so the tank can be made to run over. 
The wheat here is wanted by mills, but 
cannot be moved to them because of the 
desire to bring in more wheat and put 
it with the wheat which already is. 

Meanwhile, millers in the interior are, 
unless prevented by the man at the 
freighthouse, loading with flour and feed 
whatever cars reach them containing 
wheat. Many of them are “buying” cars 
by bidding for wheat which they do not 
need, in order to secure the containers 
for which their need is very great. Here 
and there mills are shut down, now for 
a day or two, now for a week. 

And at the other end of the line are a 
considerable number of buyers reading 
the fine print in their contracts to learn 
just what their rights are in the matter 
of canceling when the mill fails to ship 
before the stroke of the bell. 

R. E. Srerurne. 
* . 

Curcaco, Irn, Feb. 14.—Chicago ele- 
vator interests held meetings, on Feb. 18 
and 14, and decided to send several mem- 
bers to Washington to make a protest 
to the Railroad Administration against 
a continuance of the practice of the rail- 
roads in giving the United States Grain 
Corporation 70 to 100 per cent of the 
cars they unload, for the movement of 
wheat, while they are unable to fill their 
sales of coarse grain for want of cars. 

The Terminal Elevator Association will 
have representatives in Washington, 
among whom are its president, E, B. 
Peck, of Omaha, Henry Stratton, of 
Milwaukee, and G. F, Ewe, of Minneap- 
olis, to look after its interest in various 
ways. They want a general change in 
the car orders for loading at terminal 
elevators. 

Railroad people here say that Omaha 
elevator men are not observing the regu- 
lations requiring unloading of cars and 
prohibiting the reloading. They unload 
the cars at their elevators, and immedi- 
ately reload them with grain to be 
shipped out. 

Grain loadings on the roads in the 
northwestern and central western regions 
from Feb. 7 to 12, inclusive, did not come 
up to expectations of railroad interests. 
The latter figured that the preference 
order issued recently giving grain the 
right of way over everything except | sear 
ishable, and ordering cars sent to leading 
corn sections, would greatly increase the 
loadings, but, while good gains have been 
made, they are below the estimates. To- 
tal loadings in the two regions for the 
five days were 11,448 cars, the largest 
single day’s business being 1,285 on Feb. 
11, in the central western region. On 
the same day loadings in the northwest- 
ern region had 1,171 cars. 


C. H. Cmatren. 





Becomes Railroad President 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 17.— (Special 
Telegram)—Walker D. Hines, director- 
general of railroads, announced yester- 
day that Hale Holden, regional director 
of the central-western region, had been 
elected president of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad and the Colorado 
& Southern Railroad, and would assume 
his new duties upon the termination of 
his connection with the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

Joun J. Marrran. 
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GRONNA BILL DENOUNCED AT HEARING 


Representatives of Farmers’ Organizations Join With Grain Men, Millers, Flour Handlers and 
Bakers in Demanding Before Senate Agricultural Committee That Wheat Price 
Guaranty and Machinery Necessary for Its Maintenance Be Retained 
—Gronna Attacks Hoover and Barnes in Senate 


Telegraphic reports from Washington 
Tuesday night indicate that the Gronna 
bill in its original form is practically 
dead. Members of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture who had voted to report 
the measure on Tuesday admitted they 
had changed their attitude, and predict- 
ed it would not be adopted by the Senate. 

It is possible that some modification of 
the bill may be reported to save the face 
of Senator Gronna, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee, but if this happens it is 
probable that even the amended bill will 
fail in the Senate. The overwhelming 
testimony of the past three days against 
the measure has convinced senators that 
its adoption at this time would be disas- 
trous to the grain industry, and might 
seriously destabilize the general business 
structure. 

TUESDAY'S HEARING 

At the hearing on the bill Tuesday 
morning, representatives of the millers, 
wholesale bakers, and wholesale grocers 
added their protest against enactment of 
the measure. Despite a persistent effort 
on the part of Senator Gronna to turn 
the testimony of witnesses to at least 
partial support of his bill, not a single 
voice was heard in support of the meas- 
ure, 

A BAKER’S TESTIMONY 

Harry Tipton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
wholesale bread baker, the first witness, 
testified that there had been a consid- 
erable fluctuation in flour prices, and 
that bakers held the possibility of enact- 
ment of the Gronna bill responsible. The 
large baker, he said, was the one first 
hit by changes in flour prices. 

Questions from members of the com- 
mittee brought the statement from the 
witness that commercial bakers could not 
put out a 5c loaf today if the millers 
provided the flour without cost. 

“The 5c loaf is impossible today,” said 
Mr. Tipton. “Our overhead is too great. 
Outside of the flour it costs us about 
4%/,c to produce a 1-lb loaf. The bakers 
are not making as much now as they did 
before the war.” 

Notwithstanding prevailing high 
prices, the witness declared, there had 
been no increase in home bread-making. 
On the contrary, he said, in the New 
York district and the East generally, 
commercial bread-making had increased. 
Asked by Senator Capper, of Kansas, if 
the flour broker was a necessary factor 
in flour distribution, Mr. Tipton said that 
if the jobber or broker did not carry 
stocks for the small bakers, some one 
else would have to do so to supply them. 
The witness declared that bakers had 
been unjustly charged with profiteering, 
and stated that while the Food Admin- 
istration had permitted an advance of 
100 per cent in the price of bread, there 
had been an increase of approximately 
171 per cent in the cost of flour. 

“Is any other food as cheap as bread 
today?” asked Senator Gronna, to which 
the witness replied: “Not by 40 per 
cent.” 

FROM THE SOUTHERN GROCERS 


L. H. Haney, representing the South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, tes- 
tified that the passage of the Gronna bill 
“at this critical time might shake the 
whole business structure.” “Wholesale 
grocers,” the witness said, “feared that 
any unstabilizing influence introduced at 
this time might increase the number of 
failures. If this happened in the present 
condition of strained credit, it might 
precipitate a general business rupture.” 


MILLERS’ FEDERATION SPEAKS 


Thomas L. Moore, of Richmond, Va., 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation, urged 
the committee not only to reject the 
Gronna bill but to make some sort of 
public statement which would “restore 
confidence in wheat values.” 

“We believe your committee would be 





taking a desperate chance of creating 
great distress to those who have, under 
this national pledge, invested large sums 
of money in the wheat purchased under 
the provisions of their agreement with 
the governmental authorized agency,” 
said Mr. Moore. “Why this question 
should be seriously considered at this 
late date, with only four months in which 
the Grain Corporation or the Wheat Di- 
rector can function, is beyond the com- 
prehension of those who are in touch 
with the situation as it actually exists. 

“To repeal or modify the present ex- 
isting congressional act, under which the 
Wheat Director and the Grain Corpora- 
tion are representatives of the President 
in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
would be ill-advised from an economic 
point of view; and if it is so repealed, 
and the powers of the Wheat Director 
and the Grain Corporation are limited 
or restricted, the effect will, we believe, 
be far-reaching, particularly to the farm- 
ers who have not as yet disposed of their 
wheat. 

“The trades, from the farmer to the 
baker and grocer, have for eight months 
placed absolute dependence upon the 
agreements entered into with the govern- 
ment, through its agency, the Grain Cor- 
poration, and if the agreements should 
be modified at this late date, most disas- 
trous effects would almost inevitably fol- 
low. 

“If the machinery created by the 
Wheat Director is interfered with, it 
would compel Congress to provide other 
instrumentalities to take its place, so 
that the provisions of the contracts made 
under the congressional legislation could 
be fulfilled. We believe all who are fa- 
miliar with the magnitude and intricacies 
of the present machinery agree that it 
would be impossible for any other agency 
to be set up in time to prevent a chaotic 
condition in the trades affected. 

“Banking interests are already uneasy 
because of the mere introduction of this 
bill and the favorable report by the com- 
mittee. We therefore urge that the com- 
mittee reconsider the bill and take such 
action as may be necessary to again 
establish confidence in wheat values by 
giving public notice that the present 
wheat price guaranty, and the agency 
established to carry out that guaranty, 
will be continued to May 31, 1920.” 

Digressing from his argument, Mr. 
Moore referred to the testimony given 
Tuesday by Senator Mish, of Maryland, 
in which he charged that the Grain Cor- 
poration was responsible for grading 
down wheat in his state. “The Grain 
Corporation had nothing whatever to do 
with the ‘skinnin’ machine’ referred to 
by the witness,” said Mr. Moore. “Grad- 
ing wheat is handled by the Bureau of 
Markets, and I believe the record should 
be clear in that particular.” 


BRIEF FROM BOARDS OF TRADE 


At the hearing this (Wednesday) 
morning, the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and 10 other grain and prod- 
uce exchanges joined in the submission 
of a brief to the Senate committee out- 
lining the reasons why grain exchanges 
oppose dissolution of the Grain Corpora- 
tion at this time. The brief is as follows: 

“We believe that the transfer of the 
duties and obligations resting on the 
present governmental agency at this time 
to any other governmental agency would 
inevitably result in a chaotic condition 
throughout the grain trade, accompanied 
by severe losses to both the producers of 
wheat and the handlers of wheat prod- 
ucts, as well as to the government, and 
this for the following, among other rea- 
sons: 

“1. The bill does not undertake to an- 
nul the price guaranty upon wheat or 
wheat products in so far as such guar- 
anties may have become effective prior 
to the passage of the bill. Its passage 
would, however, create a very serious 


question as to the applicability of such 
guaranty to any wheat or wheat prod- 
ucts purchased or manufactured after 
such passage. 

“2. The act approved March 4, 1919, 
which is expressly repealed by the bill, 
contains express authority to do the 
things deemed necessary for giving to 
the wheat producers the full benefit of 
the price guaranty, for protecting the 
consumer from profiteering in wheat and 
wheat products, and for insuring the 
government against unnecessary liability 
or loss in carrying out the price guar- 
anties. From an examination of the pow- 
ers conferred by the 1919 act, it is ap- 
parent that they must be exercised by 
some governmental agency, or the pur- 
poses of the price guaranty would be 
largely defeated, and it would become a 
source of danger and loss to all con- 
cerned, especially if the large appropria- 
tions made by the act, so far as unex- 
pended, should fall, and the accumulated 
working funds of the Corporation should 
be converted back into the Treasury. 
Thus the government’s price guaranty 
would stand as a naked undertaking 
stripped of the safeguards against loss 
or hardship. 

“3. The United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, under the supervision and control 
of the Wheat Director, was designed, 
created, organized and developed to 
make effective the provisions of the act 
of March 4, 1919. This instrumentality 
was created by the President calling to 
his assistance men familiar with every 
phase of the production and handling of 
grain and grain products. The organiza- 
tion developed by this group has been 
perfected to meet the enormous respon- 
sibility placed upon it, a responsibility 
that involves the substantial control of 
the distribution, and so far as possible, 
the stabilization of the price, of the en- 
tire wheat crop of the United States, for 
export as well as for domestic consump- 
tion. In accomplishing this result it has 
entered into contracts with terminal and 
local elevators and dealers in wheat, with 
millers and flour jobbers and_ bakers 
throughout the United States, covering 
price guaranties where applicable, and 
the movement and distribution of wheat 
and wheat products. To these contracts 
the Grain Corporation is a party. 

“Under the contracts, the governmental 
power must be exercised by the Grain 
Corporation. The contracts cannot be 
properly performed, and the purpose for 
which they were made carried out, unless 
the Grain Corporation is continued as an 
effective body until the end of the time 
of the final performance of the contracts, 
which will not be, as to wheat, until 30 
days after June 1, and, as to flour, until 
45 days after June 1. All contracts 
above mentioned are subject to cancella- 
tion only upon 45 days’ notice. 

“Tt has purchased and sold enormous 
quantities of wheat and flour, and 
through such purchase and sale has con- 
trolled the distribution and final destina- 
tion of such products, always preserving 
and protecting in such purchases and 
sales the guaranteed price, but prevent- 
ing profiteering, unfair prices, hardship 
to and deprivation of consumers, both in 
this country and among exhausted peo- 
ples in Europe. At the present time the 
Grain Corporation has on hand and un- 
der contract large quantities of flour 
destined in part to be exported and in 
part to be diverted back to consumers 
within this country, and extensive com- 
mitments for the export of wheat. 

“4. As a necessary incident of this ac- 
tivity of the Grain Corporation, the usual 
methods and facilities through private 
purchase and sale of wheat and wheat 
products in exchanges and otherwise 
have been*to a large degree suspended 
or modified. The entire wheat and wheat 
products industry is now functioning 
about, and is dependent upon, the activi- 
ties of and its contracts with the Grain 
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Corporation. Should the activity of the 
Grain Corporation terminate suddenly, a 
at any time before the end of the spring 
movement of the present wheat cro), 
about June 1, and its obligation to pro 
vide for a free and open market fo, 
wheat and wheat products be unfulfilled, 
a partial and very disastrous paralys; 
of the sale and distribution of whe»: 
and wheat products would necessarily 1; 
sult, thus interfering with a continuo, 
flow of wheat and wheat flour in th, 
channels of trade. 

“5. While we believe and state th,| 
the Grain Corporation is and has been 
a highly efficient organization, and has 
performed great services alike to pr 
ducers and consumers of wheat in stabi 
izing prices and controlling and effe 
tuating transportation and distributi, 
of wheat and wheat products, for t! 
purpose of the present argument a: 
to sustain the view presented herein 
is not necessary that the work of t! 
Grain Corporation be discussed, or ev: 
that the plan of price guaranty, gove: 
mental control of distribution, and go 
ernmental purchase and sale of grain, 
approved. The significant and contr 
ling factors now are that the Grain C 
poration is in existence and is in t¢} 
middle of an enormous undertaking, wi! 
an organization far-reaching and ad 
quate fully to meet the situation, a1 
that if the hands of the Grain Corpora 
tion are stricken down, no other gover: 
mental agency can possibly be organiz 
to take its place or fill the resulting ga 
within the few months of the remaini: 
term of the act of March 4, 1919. 

“Indeed, by section 4 of the 1919 a 
in recognition of this situation, it is pr 
vided that ‘the President shall take s 
sonable steps to provide for and to px 
mit the establishment of a free and oj. 
market for the purchase, sale and ha: 
dling of wheat and wheat products up 
the expiration of this act.’ No such pr 
vision has been made, nor can any suc! 
provision be immediately made. Ev 
with full co-operation of various gove: 
mental agencies, several months will lx 
required to accumulate and disseminat 
such authentic information in regard 
world conditions as might reasonal 
form the basis for open trading 
wheat. Any attempt to establish an ope: 
market without such information wou! 
inevitably lead to the wildest range of 
prices and to general dissatisfaction. 

“In the absence of a guaranteed go 
ernment minimum, and without the nm 
mal operation of free and open mark« 
financial institutions would unquestion- 
ably show great reluctance to suppl) 
funds for the handling of wheat a: 
wheat products. 

“We submit that we are unaltera 
committed to the completion of the pro 
gramme provided for in the act 
March 4, 1919, that the repeal of t! 
act, and the suspension of the activiti: 
of the Grain Corporation, would bri 
uncertainty and disaster to all the wh 
and wheat products industries, that tl. 
best interests of grain producers, co 
sumers and the government alike wou 
be sacrificed, and that no possible con 
pensating advantages could accrue the: 
from.” 

This document is signed by E. 
Richards, representing Baltimore Chai 
ber of Commerce; L. F. Gates, repr 
senting the Chicago Board of Trade; 1. 
Stockman, representing the Duluth 
Board of Trade; F. C. Vincent, repre- 
senting the Kansas City Board of Trade; 
H. M. Stratton, representing the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce; F. 5 
Wells, representing the Minneapo 
Chamber of Commerce; L. W. Forbe!!, 
representing the New York Produce ['x- 
change; J. Linderholm, representing | 
Omaha Grain Exchange; W. B. Stites, 
representing the Commercial Exchange 
of Philadelphia; J. M. Flynn, represen'- 
ing the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, an: 
C. A. Morton, representing the St. Lou's 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


MONDAY SESSION 


At Monday’s hearing the bill was as- 
sailed by wheat-growers, millers, distribu- 
tors and bakers. So apparent was the 
general opposition to the measure from 
every branch of the grain industry that 
by evening the chances for its passag 


(Continued on page 786.) 
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slight improvement is noted in the 
for flour, but not much increase 
However, the better inquiry is 


ll y 
in LCS. 
encouraging, because it offers hope that 
buyers may soon regain their confidence 
ind begin taking on fresh supplies. The 
hat wheat is slowly recovering from 
its recent slump helps some. Flour quo- 
s have been marked up about 40c 
b yr the week, and each advance is 
u y followed by a little buying. 
supply situation is such that no 


re ctivity is looked for. An occasional 
m ; represented to be naming very 
low prices in order to encourage buying, 
but all reports are that it will take more 


a low price to tempt buyers to do 
u ig volume of new business now. 
pping directions are light, compared 


“ he volume. of business on mill books. 
Mills, however, are still unable to get 
( They are allowed to load only those 
tl make empty themselves, and this 
naturally makes for light production. 
One fair-sized Minneapolis mill has not 
had an empty delivered to it for over 
thr weeks. 

rhe Railroad Administration’s order 
forbidding the delivery of empty cars to 
mills and elevator companies expires at 
midnight, Feb. 18. Presumably there 
will be a marked improvement in the 
car situation beginning Thursday. 


Mills quote top patent at $13.90@ 
14.80, bakers patent $13.65@14.40, stand- 
patent $13@13.80, in 98-lb cotton 

; first clear $9.25@9.50, second clear 
$6@ 6.50, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b, Min- 
lis. 
MILLFEED 
lhe bran market has been pretty sick 
eek, due apparently to a flood of 
igs of southwestern bran. Resell- 
é re said to be peddling Kansas City 
in Chicago at around $43.50 ton, 
\ ales were reported earlier in the 
wi it $42.50@43. This, of course, has 
depressing effect. It is under- 
that March shipment winter bran 
e had at $1 ton under prompt. 
eastern market is still somewhat 
ralized, due to the activity of resell- 
el rhey are able to undersell mills by 
le margin, and still make a profit on 
purchases, 

ivy wheat feeds, however, are firm. 
M ipolis mills are declared to be vir- 
out of the market on all grades 
( t bran for February and March 

ent. The production is light at 

nt, and mills are not aggressive sell- 
r'hey are behind on deliveries, and 

t good current mixed-car buying. 

ers report fairly good domestic con- 
ptive inquiry throughout the West, 

cularly for middlings of all kinds. 

Minneapolis jobber claims to have 

sold 1,000 tons of spring wheat bran 

last week by a reseller at $41 ton, 
here. Occasionally a little bran 
‘fered by country mills at around $42. 

\ls quote bran at $43 ton, standard 
llings $48, flour middlings $54, red 
: 561@63, rye middlings $46@48, and 
mixed feed $49@55, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
' eapolis. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
ing a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
h comparisons, as reported to The 
rthwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

her MELEE ee 258,370 47 
wast week ... covecee 353,620 46 
S OGD 06%sctke dbehaen 167,455 32 


Two years ago ........... 151,620 29 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No capacity Output Pet. 
1920°...200 49 338,400 121,255 35 
LORD. ccccece 49 338,400 142,620 42 
1920T...... 64 417,060 182,905 . 43 


*Week ended Feb, 14. tWeek ended Feb. 7. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation Feb. 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
D, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 14, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 1,571 1,190 840 1,811 
oo Peer 44 90 34 611 
Totals i.s.0-s 1,638 1,280 874 2,322 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Feb. 14, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 








Minneapolis .. 72,776 73,641 62,673 66,972 
DUIER  666sks 10,239 87,429 16,475 22,674 
Totals ...... 83,015 160,890 69,148 89,646 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Feb. 14, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis .. 8,859 24,013 723 12,220 
DaIUth: 6.<60005 1,807 25,861 869 8,126 
Totals ...... 10,666 49,874 1,592 20,346 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat prices had an upward 
tendency all week, and advanced daily. 
For the week, prices show a gain of about 
20@25c bu. Demand for spring wheat is 
good. Local miils were ready buyers, 
and interior mills took good quantities. 
There also was an active demand from 
eastern mills for both transit and spot 
offerings. Receipts the past week were 
smaller than expected, and holders easily 
disposed of offerings. Receipts are not 
expected to increase this week, as line 
elevator companies report farm deliveries 
extremely light. Today No. 1 dark was 
quoted at $2.90@3.05 bu; No. 1 northern, 
$2.80@2.95. 

Winter wheat was stronger, and per- 
haps a little more active. Choice offer- 
ings were wanted, but lower grades were 
neglected on a few days. Kansas No, 2 
hard is quoted around $2.65@2.80 bu; 
No, 2 red, $2.55@2.60. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market came back 
strong last week. All grains show a good 
advance, prices being 5@I1lc bu higher 
than a week ago. The moderate offer- 
ings, better export sales reported in vari- 
ous markets, and improved domestic de- 
mand were all factors in the strength. 
Receipts did not show the increase ex- 
pected. Farmers not disposed to sell on 
account of the break in prices of a week 
ago, and did not make use of the in- 
creased number of cars available. Cash 
corn was quite active, and holders had no 
difficulty in disposing of the moderate 
offerings. Shippers and grinders were 
good buyers, and there was a good de- 
mand reported from the West and North- 
west. Closing prices: No. 3 yellow, $1.42 
@1.43 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.37@1.39. 
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Oats were in good general demand and 
strong, compared with the futures, Feed- 
ers and grinders took most of the light 
offerings. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
843,¢ bu; No. 4 white, 8214,@84\4c. 

Rye was the strongest on the list. 
Mills were good buyers, as they were 
anxious to use the cars. Elevators were 
interested in dockage offerings. Export 
bidding was quite active again, according 
to elevators. No. 2 closed yesterday at 
$1.59, @1.60%, bu. 

Barley offerings were rather light, and 
easily disposed of. Shipping demand was 
best, with a fair inquiry from maltsters 
for the better grades. Closing range, 
$1.18@1.39 bu. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Flaxseed was in very keen demand and 
strong all week. Crushers were anxious 
to get supplies, and willing to meet com- 
petition from seed houses. Offerings 
were again very light. No. 1 flaxseed is 
quoted at $5.30@5.35 bu on track, and 
$5.25@5.30 to arrive. 

A normal demand for prompt ship- 
ment linseed meal is noticed, but crush- 
ers, as a rule, are practically out of the 
market and have very little to offer. Meal 
for deferred shipment is quiet; buyers 
seem unwilling to take hold. Shipping 
directions are still very urgent, and mills 
are running light, due to the small of- 
ferings of seed. Meal is quoted at $79 
ton, for prompt shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; $76@77 for March-April ship- 
ment. 

Export market is dead, and mills are 
paying no attention to foreign business. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLING PROJECT 


The Industrial Commission, Bismarck, 
N. D., is asking for bids on the construc- 
tion of the proposed mill and terminal 
elevator which the state of North Dakota 
is to build at Grand Forks. The bids 
are to be opened March 15 next. 

The mill building proper is to be 42x 
160, eight stories and basement, with two 
wings 42x200, one story and basement; 
one grain-cleaning house building 60x 
120x190 feet high and train sheds, 32 
concrete grain bins 30 feet in diameter 
by 90 feet high. Bids for construction 
work only, without mechanical or electri- 
cal equipment, will be considered at this 
time. 


DEATH OF MRS. T. O. MARTIN 


Mrs. T. O. Martin, of Minneapolis, the 
wife of the popular northwestern repre- 
sentative of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., died at her home, Feb. 11, of 
complications arising from influenza. She 
is survived by her husband, two sons and 
a daughter. The funeral was held Feb. 
13. Mr. Martin has a host of friends 
among the exporting millers of the West, 
who extend to him their sympathy in his 
bereavement. 

J. D. Roth, general western freight 
agent of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., and George W. Smith, ex- 
port agent for the Pennsylvania Lines, 
came from Chicago to attend the fu- 
neral., 


CLARX MILLING CO. ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
held Feb. 10, at which the following di- 
rectors were elected: Thomas L. Clark, 
William Julian, E. H. Olson, Robert 
Knox and O. F. Wissler, of Minneapolis, 
A. E. Haefer, Roberts, Wis., J. L. Was- 
son, River Falls, Wis., and R. E. Stoelt- 
ing and S. W. Chamberlin, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The board of directors met and elect- 
ed the following officers: Thomas L. 
Clark, president and general manager; 
E. H. Olson, vice-president, and William 
Julian, secretary and treasurer. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


A feed mill is to be built at Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

Good mill oats sell readily at 72@75c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye flour has advanced 90c bbl, and 
rye middlings $1.50@2 ton, for the week. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is visiting 
in Minneapolis this week. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission will establish a grain- 
sampling station at Inver Grove. 
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P. L. Barnes has come from Grand 
Rapids, Mich. to take charge of the 
jj rel office of the Werthan Bag 
40. 


The annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Farmers’ and Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is in session this week in Minne- 
apolis, 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., writes 
from Los Angeles that he expects to re- 
turn home about March 3. 

J. C. Roush is now the sole owner of 
the Onawa (Iowa) Mill. The business 
was established by his father in 1909, 
The mill has a capacity of 125 bbls. 

Screenings prices weakened materially 
early in the week, but later reacted and 
are again firm at quoted prices. A good 
demand is noted for the limited offerings. 

Robert P. Sellew, of the feed depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
spent most of last week in and around 


Minneapolis. - He left Saturday for 
Duluth, 
The Board of Control at St. Paul, 


Minn., is asking for bids on 59 bbls: of 
graham flour, 23 bbls of rye flour, 83 
bbls of corn meal and 15 bbls of whole- 
wheat flour. 

Hugh J. McGarry is representing the 
Barber Milling Co., of Minneapolis, in 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
a portion of Delaware, travelling out of 
Philadelphia. 

The Kimball (S. D.) Roller Mill 
caught fire last week, but prompt action 
on the part of the local fire department 
prevented the blaze from spreading, and 
the damage was nominal, 


J. W. Sherwood, vice-president and 
general manager of the Royal Milling 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., visited the head- 
quarters of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
in Minneapolis last week, 

J. C. Senn has succeeded H. W. Wel- 
ton as manager of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Senn was in Minneapolis last week, 
and completed the arrangements. 


I... D. Manchester, president of the 
Manchester Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
D., is spending his winter vacation in 
the Bermuda Islands. He does not ex- 
pect to return home until about April 1. 

Frank H. Minnis, of Cedar Rapids, 
who for years has represented the Hub- 
bard Milling Co. in Iowa, on March 1 
will become manager of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., office of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co, 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 2 will vote to amend 
its rules, increasing the commission rate 
for buying and selling wheat, corn, oats 
and barley for future delivery to 4c 
per bu. 

William C. Boeke, secretary and sales- 
manager of the L. G. Campbell Milling 
Co., returned last week from an eastern 
business trip. He states that his com- 
pany expects to move its office from 
Northfield to Minneapolis this week. 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, head of the 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, and of 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul, 
starts this week for Mobile, Ala., to at- 
tend the directors’ meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Minneap- 
olis, last week attended the annual con- 
vention of the New York State Whole- 
sale Bakers’ Association in New York 
City. From there he will go to Mobile, 
Ala., returning home after March 1. 

The Carstens Bros. Co., of Brillion, 
Wis., has awarded a contract to C. A. 
Weaver, northwestern representative of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., for machinery to 
remodel its plant. The mill has a capa- 
city of 175 bbls. Grain-cleaning ma- 
chinery and some additional equipment 
will be installed. 

William C. Tench, who for years rep- 
resented the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
in the Pittsburgh territory, but who for 
the last several months has been with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation at Kan- 
sas City, has secured the position of de- 
partment manager with the Bay State 
Milling Co. at Winona, Minn. He will 
take over his new duties March 1, and 
will make a specialty of sales and dis- 
tribution. 
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ACCURSED IF THEY DO OR DON’T 


Rarely, if ever, have millers in the 
Southwest, who chance to have surplus 
wheat reserves, been in a more unique 
or uncomfortable position than just now. 
For at least a month past, millers both 
at terminal and interior points have 
seen, with greater or less clarity, the 
handwriting on the wall, and have been 
making an effort to reduce their wheat 
stocks, either by sales of flour against 
them or by disposition of the actual 
wheat. 

In normal times, the business of bring- 
ing their long and short accounts to a 
balance would be solvable through simply 
selling some sort of future as a hedge; 
but, under continuance of the abnormal 
condition of government control, there 
are but two methods of getting rid of 
wheat—selling it or selling its product 
for delivery. Both methods have been 
to a considerable degree closed, the one 
because of car shortage preventing ship- 
ment of wheat, the other by lack of de- 
mand for flour, or, in instances, the sixty- 
day limit rule on sales of mill products. 

This department is acquainted with a 
number of cases of interior milling con- 
cerns which have been forced to carry 
heavy surplus stocks of wheat because 
of utter inability to rid themselves of 
the burden. Feeling certain of the im- 
minence of a declining market,—since 
fully materialized,—and with every de- 
sire to balance their wheat accounts, 
they have found themselves with wheat, 
normally the most liquid and _ salable 
thing in the world, dead and inert on 
their hands. As the price receded from 
day to day, they have simply had to grin 
and enter another item in the red “to 
account of war salvage.” 

While this has been the situation of 
owners of wheat in their own storage, the 
position of millers who received Grain 
Corporation wheat on the last allotment 
is, if anything, even more trying. Lack 
of cars has made it impossible for the 
government agency to load this wheat 
out of terminal storage for shipment to 
mills, and government regulation has, at 
the same time, forbidden its resale. 
Millowners are, therefore, in position 
of owning wheat which they can neither 
get to grind nor sell in the market. 

In instances, pleas have been made to 
Grain Corporation officials to substitute 
other wheat for the stocks which cannot 
be loaded and delivered, but nothing 
has come of them. In other cases, mill- 
ers have sought to effect an arrange- 
ment whereby they could sell the wheat 
in terminal store under their pledge to 
replace it with a like amount of wheat 
bought in the country where it could be 
moved to mill. This plan was likewise 
not permissible. These millers, and cer- 
tain ones have very large quantities of 
wheat in the position described, are 
having simply to walk the deck while 
the ship sinks deeper into the waves and 
Mr. Gronna prepares to scuttle it and 
hasten the end. 

For their lives, millers are unable to 
see why Mr. Barnes’s excellent organiza- 
tion should not provide sufficient elastic- 
ity in its methods to permit millers to 
exchange wheat that is landlocked in 
terminal storage for wheat that can be 
shipped to mills when the mills need 
wheat for grinding. The only reason ap- 
parent to them for refusal is that, on 
an exchange arrangement, an investiga- 
tion by Congress of the bolsheviki would 
see nothing but the “profiteering” in 
Grain Corporation wheat and would dis- 


regard the co-ordinate transaction which 


rendered it pure as Czsar’s own. 
Meanwhile, those millers who possess 
unwelcome stocks of wheat are not with- 
out hope that the market may turn. In 
the Southwest, much oil has been found 
in flint hills where people owned the 
ground because they could not sell it. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Demand was spasmodic this week in 
keeping with the irregular wheat market. 
Local inquiry is slow, and sales are ab- 
normal for this time of the year. Mill- 
ers, as a whole, are directing their at- 
tention to the East in an effort to stir 
up trading in that territory. 

The trade is in some cases over-sup- 
plied, as is indicated by the large offer- 
ings for resale. This reselling is gen- 
erally held accountable for the limited 
demand, 

Mills are not inclined to take on heavy 
stocks of wheat, as the market at the 
present time is too unsteady. They, as a 
whole, report their present stocks ample. 

Pennsylvania and Texas export buy- 
ers are again in the field for clear flours. 
Little trading has been carried on thus 
far, however, as their bids are below 
nominal southwestern mill quotations, 
and millers are inclined to store these 
flours rather than sell them at a dis- 
count. 

Four additional cars of government 
flour were received in Kansas City with- 
in the last 10 days. Retailers state the 
demand for this flour is improving. 

It is the opinion of. millers here that 
the present is a very opportune time to 
extend credits to Europe, and reduce the 
ocean freight rates. With mills on the 
Continent unable to supply the demand, 
and with slack trade conditions in this 
country, it is thought if that source of 
outlet was opened a fine business could 
be developed. It is not believed that 
French, Belgian, and English mills will 
recover from the war paralysis for at 
least six months, and in the meantime 
American mills would be enabled to es- 
tablish a permanent trade. 

Shipping instructions are _ arriving 
slowly, and mills are urging customers 
to rush orders in every possible instance. 

Millers’ reports regarding the car situ- 
ation are rather confused. Some state 
more cars are available since the modi- 
fication of the original grain priority 
order, and others report the situation un- 
improved. One large Kansas City mill 
has shut down temporarily, and while no 
others have been that seriously affected, 
a number have reduced operations to 
avoid an accumulation. Through the 
countermanding order, the mills will be 
allowed to load out cars which they 
empty. The original order made it per- 
missible for them to load cars which 
were consigned only to the wheat areas. 

Country mills report farmers holding 
back their grain in anticipation of ad- 
vancing prices, and it is generally be- 
lieved not many will take advantage of 
the opportunity to move their wheat 
through the priority order of the Rail- 
road Administration. 

The following are mill quotations 
based on today’s market: short patent, 
$12.55@12.90; standard patent, $11.85@ 
12.25; straight, $11.45@11.85; first clear, 
$9.40@10.10; second clear, $8.25@9.05; 
low-grade, $5.95@$6.35. 


MILLFEED 


Demand dull. Bran is being offered 
for February and March delivery at 
$1.95@2 per 100 Ibs. A light demand 
from the East and South is evident. The 
North is out of the market. Brown 
shorts are nominally quoted at $45 for 
March and April delivery. Gray shorts, 
prompt, range $47@48. 






KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK cccccccscccccess 76,600 78 
Last week .....ceseeeceees 81,000 83 
FER BOO ccncscccoveccccce 47,000 57 
TWO Years AGO ...eseesees 47,800 59 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 90 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 437,370 305,839 69 
Last week ...... 437,370 313,933 71 
Year ago ....... 406,770 204,448 50 
Two years ago .. 285,070 209,461 73 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,431 bbls this week, 3,399 last week, 
24,164 a year ago and 13,264 two years 
a 


go. 
Of the mills reporting, three report do- 
mestic business good, 12 fair, and 54 slow 
and quiet. 


REPUDIATIONS NOT THE SPRING FASHION 


So far, in spite of the heavy decline in 
flour prices, actual repudiations of con- 
tracts by buyers have been infrequent. 
Some millers feel that the real test has 
not yet come, and are prepared for 
something of a siege a little later on, but 
there are others who believe that the 
trade will go through the period of price 
stress with contracts kept and honor to 
its members. 

These latter base their belief upon 
their faith that the trade in general has, 
in the past four or five years, come to 
a high plane of commercial ethics. In 
the old days, the repudiator waxed 
mightily in times of market breaks, and 
waned very slightly at any time; his 
trade tools were always beside him. 
Thanks to the combined efforts of mill- 
ers and of the clean part of the trade, 
crookedness in the business of keeping 
contracts is much less in fashion, and 
on three or four occasions in the war 
years the trade stood and took its pun- 
ishment without a tear or a dodge. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, whose business it is to protect 
contracts of its members, says there are 
long sighs here and there, and now and 
again a tendency to evade a dollar a 
barrel loss in an unfortunate purchase, 
but, he adds, most buyers are standing 
to and give evident intention of playing 
the game. 

NOTES 

Joseph Moskowitz, a flour broker of 
New York, visited Kansas City this 
week. 

H. H. Clevenger, manager of Tyler 
& Co., Junction City, Kansas, was here 
this week. 

Gordon Wood, Iowa salesman for the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., is in the 
home office this week. 

Otto Swaller, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
is here on a business trip. 

Harry Bresky, Boston, president of 
the Seaboard Milling Co., will be in the 
home office of the company for 10 days. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., assistant sales- 
manager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., left this week for the East to visit 
the trade. 

Thomas F. Hogan, president of the 
Hogan Milling Co. Junction City, 
Kansas, visited Kansas City on business 
this week. 

H. W. Gowdy, manager of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Glen Elder, Kansas, is 
spending a few days in the Kansas City 
office of the company. 

J. R. Forsythe, manager of the Long- 
mont Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Denver, Colo., called on a number of 
local millers this week. 

John C. Dintleman, Pinckneyville, IIL, 
has been added to the sales force of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. He will suc- 
ceed M. E. Flood as salesman in south- 
ern Illinois and Indiana. 

Zwonecltek & Aksamit last week let the 
contract for equipment for a 200-bb] mill 
to be built at Wilber, Neb., replacing one 
burned some time ago. The new plant 
will be housed in a wood building, and 
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operated by motor connected with wate; 
power. The same company operates , 
100-bb1 mill at De Witt, Neb. 

Several business men of Stockton, \| rs 
have purchased the Stockton roller m/!! 
for a consideration of $40,000. The 
capacity will not be increased at this 
time. The following are the officials of 
the company: J. W. Loftus, president: 
J. L. Fleeman, vice-president; Art}; 
Jones, secretary and treasurer. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Milling ( 
Fortesque, Mo., is building a 25-bb] flow, 
mill, which will be operated by electric: 
and gas, and the construction of whicl 
will cost $6,000. The plant will be jy 
readiness for operation by March 1. T)\¢ 
following are officials of the compan: 
George F. Hopper, president; W. || 
Alkire, secretary and treasurer; Willi: 
Hill, manager. 

The Modern Milling Co., Hugo, Ok! 
has incorporated, with $60,000 capit 
stock. The paid-up stock of the co. 
pany at the present time is $41,000. ‘Tie 
new firm will carry on a corn meal and 
millfeed business exclusively. A 200-| 
meal plant is under construction. 1 
following are officials of the company: 

E. Jones, president; R. V. Womack, vi 
president; Clifford E. Jones, secret 
and treasurer. 


SALINA 


Declining wheat and flour prices off: 
the only change in conditions with t 
mills for the week. Business continu 
slack, with buyers still disposed to hold 
back. Propaganda put out by the Uni 
ed States Grain Corporation is blamed 
by the millers for the condition, althoug)) 
the belief is current that the situation 
soon will change for the better. 

With general light demand, at leas! 
one of the local mills reports a steacy 
capacity business and expressed the |x 
lief it would continue to operate so. The 
order giving priority to grain shipments 
so far has had a tendency to aggrava 
the car shortage, rather than help it, 
with some of the mills shutting down for 
short periods. 

Flour took*a sharp drop during thi 
week, and is now quoted at $12.50@13.25 
for fancy patent and $11.25@12 for 95 
per cent, basis Kansas City. Mills are 
yet able to buy wheat at 30¢ over the 
government price. 

A sharp break of practically $1 ton 
occurred in millfeed this week, but with 
it came an increasing demand and much 
better business than has characterized 
the past month. Bran quotations are 
$1.95@2, and shorts $2.30@2.35, new 
100-lb burlaps, Kansas City. 


NOTES 


R. L. Ward, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, visited local mi 
this week. 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
has purchased the Farmers’ elevator «| 
McPherson. 

J. Lynch, manager of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, was in Topeka this 
week on business. 

Work on the addition to the power 
plant of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co. has commenced. 

A report, published in the Salina pa- 
pers, that the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, with plants at Kansas City, 
Hutchinson and other cities, is planning 
a new mill in Salina, has proved very in- 
teresting to local millers. 

J. R. Forsythe, general manager of 
the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling 
& Elevator Co., with his miller and office 
manager, conferred here this week with 
contractors relative to a new mill to tak« 
the place of the one burned down. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. has 
commenced work enlarging the offices 
here. Two rooms will be added, proviv- 
ing for an assistant to the sales-manager 
and an assistant to the grain departme't, 
with an additional corps of stenogra- 
phers. 

Machinery for the mill at Ellswort!. 
purchased by the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., and which is to be rebuilt with 4 
capacity of 600 bbls, has been pu’- 
chased. Work of tearing down the mill 
building will be begun as soon as tlic 
present contracts are disposed of. It 
will be rebuilt completely from the foun- 
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dation up, and it is hoped to have it in 
operation in time for the new crop. 


WICHITA 

Most of the mills in Wichita and vicin- 
were compelled to close down this 
week for lack of cars, but by concerted 
efforts railroad orders were modified 
somewhat, and permission obtained to re- 
load grain cars with products when made 
empty by the mills. No additional equip- 
ment is being furnished and, as wheat is 
not coming from the country freely at 
the lime, there is no hope for continuous 
running unless further concessions are 
m by the railroads. This acute con- 
dil comes at a time when flour busi- 
ness is badly demoralized and a few days’ 
loss in running is not as serious as it 
would be if demand was urgent. Tot- 
tering coarse grain markets, tumbling 
whet values, tremendous pressure to re- 
d prices on everything, tumultuous 
protest against high cost of necessities, 
{ buvers in all markets, were factors 
ning to place flour in the non- 

ial class for the time. 
1e few orders are drifting in from 
scattered territory, but individual sales 
ire limited in quantity and the volume 
whole is of no great significance. 
. 30 to 45 days’ forward bookings are 
led, but directions in most cases 
ot forthcoming; although one mill 
reported that specifications on its for- 
" sales were being furnished very 
¢ actorily. Just now, with the mill- 
il usiness, it appears to be just one 
tl} after another of adverse circum- 
es, but most millers are optimistic, 
t is thought the stage will be cleared 
soon for better conditions. Prices range 
$12.60@13 bbl for 95 per cent patent, 
b 98-lb cottons, delivered Kansas 


ity 


( 


r 


MILLFEED 


ermittent demand for millfeed is 

k ig the producers unsettled as to 

, and prices are irregular. The 

in inquiry for the heavier class of 

fi noted last week subsided suddenly, 

iemand for bran is also lacking. In 

: of the inactivity, there are indica- 

{ of a rather firm undertone as the 

x farmwork is commencing in some 

| ties. Lack of demand for flour, 

mbargoes against movement to vari- 

0 narkets will, no doubt, reduce pro- 

d m, and it is thought a scarcity of 

fi may develop. Prices range: bran 

$2.05, mill-run $2.30, gray shorts $2.40@ 

Q delivered Kansas City rate points. 

I xed cars with flour, 5@10c per 100 
ore, “~% 

J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 

( Dealers’ Association, was in 

\ ita recently making preparations 

ie annual convention to be held here 

M 26-28. More than 700 grain and 

I men from Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 

and Colorado are expected to at- 

, and it no doubt will be the largest 

ntion in the history of the organiza- 





NEBRASKA 
rama, Nes. Feb. 14.—The milling 
ion in the Omaha: territory con- 
t quiet and generally unsatisfactory. 
( are still very hard to get and, of 
e, the situation is made worse by the 
x that prevents furnishing the mills 
empty cars which could be used for 
loading. 
ports from the trade indicate a slow 
ment of flour, and it is difficult to 
n shipping directions. Buyers are 
tant to make new purchases, owing 
fly to the heavy stocks of flour on 
and in transit, and to the declining 
t prices. The wheat market, how- 
, has shown a little more stability in 
last few days, with a tendency to ad- 
e, which should act as a stimulant to 
buying of flour. 

\ great many mills in this section will 
ompelled to cut their running time 
day shift unless some unforeseen 
ige in the general situation revives 
rest in flour. 
he millfeed situation continues strong, 
| the demand greater than the sup- 

_and prices firm, though not quoted 

ther than last week. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
enting a weekly capacity of 24,000 









bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WEOK 2 ccccccccscccvess 24,058 100 
EMSt WOOK cccccccccccscces 19,539 81 
WORE GBS cocsvesccccccsers 4,800 20 


J. O. Laird, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Updike Milling Co., is on 
an extended trip through the eastern and 
central states. 

LeicH Leste. 





EFFECTIVE RAIL REFORMS 


Railroad Administration Official, in Annual 
Report, Suggests Continuance of Many 
Government Policies 


Continuance of many effective reforms 
in railroad operation inaugurated under 
the federal control of the lines was rec- 
ommended in the annual report for 1919 
of W. T. Tyler, director division of op- 
eration of the United States Railroad 
Administration, submitted to Director 
General Walker D. Hines. The report 
pointed out in detail the efficiencies and 
economies accomplished in various phases 
of railroad operation by the Railroad 
Administration, and made clear the ad- 
vantages which would follow the continu- 
ance of these measures when the federal 
control of the roads is terminated. 

Director Tyler emphasized the benefits 
derived from the permit system for the 
control of freight shipments. He point- 
ed out the congestion which results from 
indiscriminate efforts to move freight 
for which the railroads have no outlet. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “that huge 
quantities of freight are loaded and 
started forward for which there is no 
outlet, which are in excess of the ability 
of the consignee to accept promptly, 
which exceed the digestive capacity of 
gateways and terminals, or for which 
vessels are not available at the ports.” 

The remedy for this condition, Mr. 
Tyler’s report said, is the control of this 
freight at its source through the permit 


system, to the measure of the consignee’s ° 


ability to accept, the railroads’ facilities, 
or the ports’ capacity. The report con- 
tinued: 

“With the advent this year of heavy 
traffic, the physical limitations of the rail- 
road plant as well as the question of ves- 
sel supply promptly made themselves 
felt, and had it not been for the vigorous 
use of the permit system as developed 
under federal control, serious congestions 
would undoubtedly have occurred. 

“As it was, the operation of the per- 
mit system made it possible to keep the 
heavy export business moving through 
the ports, keep the coal for tidewater 
and lake transhipment under control, 
move the heavy grain crop in an orderly 
manner, and at the same time handle a 
maximum volume of other business 
through the avoidance of congestion and 
the freeing for other loading of cars, 
power and facilities which would not 
otherwise have been available. From 
time to time shortages resulted in 1919 in 
the car supply for some commodities, 
but these shortages were minimized 
through the permit system. 

“It is exceedingly important that the 
substantial benefits of the permit system 
shall not be lost with the end of federal 
control, and arrangements should be made 
for its continuance under some central 
organization of the carriers, such organi- 
zation to have power to establish perma- 
nent or temporary agencies for the is- 
suance of permits from time to time as 
may be necessary. This organization 
should also be authorized to require of 
the various roads the reports and infor- 
mation necessary to the successful han- 
dling of the permit system.” 

Director Tyler, commenting on the 
handling of the car supply for the year, 
said: 

“Another factor in the successful han- 
dling of the heavy business had been the 
centralized control of the cars which has 
made it possible to relocate equipment 
without reference to initials in accord- 
ance with the demands of commerce. 
This is another feature which should be 
continued under proper limitations under 
a central organization of the railroads 
themselves. 

“The common use of cars was not only 
successful with reference to box, stock, 
and flat cars, but it was particularly so in 
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the case of refrigerator cars, which since 
July 1, 1918, have been handled by the 
car service section through a branch of- 
fice located at Chicago. Tank cars have 
also been handled through this agency. 
With an increase of more than 20 per 
cent in the movement of fruits and vege- 
tables compared with last year, and an 
increase in the distances hauled, this busi- 
ness was handled with signal success, not- 
withstanding what would, except for this 
centralized control, have been a serious 
shortage of refrigerator cars. Some 
shortages in refrigerator cars have re- 
sulted, particularly on the Pacific Coast, 
and additional refrigerators are needed 
by the railroads.” 


In its formal recommendations as to. 


the handling of the car supply, the re- 
port said: 

“The experience of the car service sec- 
tion during the past two years has made 
it quite clear that there should be con- 
tinued some uniformity of method of car 
control and distribution as between por- 
tions of the country, railroads, stations, 
and shippers. The result of the two 
years’ work has produced, among other 
things, uniform rules to govern the distri- 
bution of coal cars and grain cars, and 
this establishes practical uniformity with 
respect to the car supply for the two 
most important commodities handled by 
the railroads. There is, however, room 
for improvement along these lines with 
respect to other of the important tonnage- 
producing articles. 

“It is therefore recommended— 

“That the railroads continue the work 
of establishing uniformity in rules gov- 
erning car supply for the various im- 
portant commodities handled. 

“That the campaign which has been 
continued now for two years under vary- 
ing circumstances for the more effective 
utilization of equipment by heavier load- 
ing be continued. 

“That every effort be made to con- 
tinue and extend the pooling of lake and 
tidewater coal; the railroads maintain- 
ing the necessary organizations at all 
times to handle traffic so pooled. 

“That arrangements be made to set up, 
at least in skeletonized form, the organi- 
zation necessary to control the move- 
ment of traffic to and via ports, whenever 
traffic conditions warrant, by the placing 
of embargoes and the issuance of per- 
mits.” 

Looking forward to the conditions 
which the railroads must meet in the 
near future, the report said: 

“The locomotives of the country are in 
better condition as a whole than they 
have ever been before during a period 
of very heavy business, and while they 
number above 65,100, an adequate pro- 
gramme for new power should be adopt- 
ed at an early date in order to take care 
of the commerce which there are abun- 
dant reasons for believing must be han- 
dled by the railroads in the months and 
years which lie just ahead. 

“There have been completed in the first 
nine months of 1919 442 locomotives 
which were ordered prior to federal con- 
trol, 989 locomotives built to standard- 
ized design prepared by the United 
States Railroad Administration, and 103 
locomotives constructed in railroad shops, 
making a total of 1,534 new locomotives 
placed in service during the first nine 
months of the current year. 

“The programme in repairing freight- 
cars, with the new cars added, has re- 
sulted in rapidly making available an in- 
creased number of cars for the handling 
of the business of the fall and winter, 
but these cars will not be sufficient for 
the requirements of next year, unless all 
signs fail, and a comprehensive car- 
building programme should be adopted 
by the railroads as early as practicable. 

“Inadequate facilities for making re- 
pairs to locomotives and cars, which were 
emphasized by railroads receiving heavier 
power during the war without propor- 
tionate increases in facilities, made main- 
tenance of equipment a difficult opera- 
tion. Wherever possible, terminal facili- 
ties were consolidated to promote ef- 
ficiency as well as to reduce overhead 
expenses. This permitted us to utilize 
the best of facilities for the benefit of 
all the roads; 844 terminals have been so 
consolidated during federal operation. 

“From the beginning the mechanical 
department of the division of operation 
has diligently endeavored to maintain the 
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equipment without any idea that econ- 
omies should or could be realized by re- 
ducing maintenance which the equipment 
ought to receive, but with the thought 
that the fullest possible. measure of main- 
tenance should be given, trying through 
greater vigilance to get more mainte- 
nance per dollar of money expended 
than would be obtained if such vigilance 
were lacking.” 





Borah, the Irreconcilable 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Fen. 14.—Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, this week assailed Her- 
bert Hoover’s stand on the League of 
Nations as untenable, and challenged the 
former food administrator to present a 
league plan which will meet the condi- 
tions which he himself has laid down. 

The Idaho senator was commenting on 
Mr. Hoover’s recent statement that he 
was not a candidate for the presidency, 
and that there were some things he want- 
ed defined before he announced his al- 
legiance to either of the two principal 
political parties. Senator Borah made 
no comment on the political phase of the 
Hoover statement, saying merely that he 
did not care to discuss at this time wheth- 
er or not Hoover was a candidate. Sin- 
gling out that part of Mr. Hoover's 
statement in which he said he would be 
with the party that stood for the League 
of Nations in a form which adheres to 
the Constitution of the United States and 
does not repudiate our nation-old tradi- 
tions, the Idaho senator declared Mr. 
Hoover laid down impossible premises, 

“I would like to see Hoover take his 
pencil and write a League of Nations 
which will do what he says,” said Senator 
Borah. “He will find it impossible.” 


Joun J. MarrRInan, 





Wedsworth Memorial Library 


Great Faris, Mont., Fes. 14.—The 
town of Cascade, 30 miles from this city, 
is to have a handsome public library as 
the bequest of the late August Weds- 
worth, pioneer miller there and for a 
long time controlling factor of the Cas- 
cade Milling & Elevator Co. Mr. Weds- 
worth died in January, 1915, leaving an 
estate by will, the provision being that 
the residue of the estate, after paying 
certain bequests, was to go to his home 
town for a library and a community rec- 
reational center, including a gymnasium 
and clubroom conveniences. The resi- 
due means a sum of $21,000, which must 
be “immediately invested by the trustees” 
of the will in the benefaction planned. 
August Schwachheim, manager of the 
Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., and long- 
time intimate and personal friend and 
advisor of Mr. Wedsworth, is the executor 
of the will. Cascade people have voted 
to name. the library building “Wedsworth 


- Memorial Library.” 


Joun A. Curry. 





Mexico’s Farm Machinery Needs 

A Mexican newspaper states that the 
department of agriculture is consider- 
ing the investment of $100,000 in trac- 
tors and other machinery of an agricul- 
tural character, and adds that some of 
the most important dealers in these prod- 
ucts in France and Great Britain have 
made propositions for the sale of their 
goods to the Mexican government. An- 
other recent article reports that contracts 
for the acquisition of a great number of 
modern farming implements were made 
recently with firms located in the United 
States, and that as soon as the machin- 
ery was received in Mexico it was im- 
mediately distributed by the department 
of agriculture. Urgent requests for more 
machinery continue to be received from 
agriculturists throughout the republic, 
and to satisfy this demand the govern- 
ment is still ordering frequent ship- 
ments. 





Mississippi Valley Exposition 


According to a circular issued by the 
director of the Mississippi Valley Ex- 
position, plans for holding an industrial 
exposition at the Coliseum, in St. Louis, 
March 1 to 13, 1920, have been complet- 
ed. The exposition will consist of ex- 
hibits of the resources of the various 
states and the manufacturing enterprises 
of the valley. The exposition will be the 
first of its kind in the Mississippi valley. 
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FROM WHITE PINE FOREST TO FARM LAND 


(Continved from page 760.) 


We were met by the foreman of the 
camp, who conducted us to the office, in 
front of which I had him and the man 
who employs all the labor for the camp 
pose for a picture. The foreman was a 
good type of the woodsman—a graduate 
of the lumberjack class. He stood well 
over six feet in height, heavy, and put- 
ting on a little flesh, for he was no longer 
young; but every movement showed the 
strength of a steam derrick. In_ his 
younger days he had been the kind that 
one reads about—a man who did stupen- 
dous things in the woods all winter and 
then cleaned up the best fighters in all 
the barrooms in town in the spring. But 
those days had passed, and now he was 
the substantial man of the camp, holding 
three hundred and fifty men to their 
work as a driver holds a team of horses. 
There was none of the slave-driver in his 
appearance, but plenty of “know how” 
and resolution. 

Next in interest to the men themselves 
is the window-garden on the front of the 
office building. This was one of the lit- 
tle surprises of the camp, and about the 
last thing that one would expect to see 
up here on the north edge of the woods. 
A small stock of necessary commodities 
is kept in the office to sell to the men, 
a considerable percentage consisting of 
tobacco and snuff. The latter was origi- 
nally used in the woods only by men from 
some European countries, but of late 
years its use has become more general, 
even among Americans. 

It was learned from the man who em- 
ploys the hands that the lumberjacks are 
an unreliable class. They leave so rapid- 
ly that one man is kept busy at Duluth 


- 
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and other points hiring new men. From 
spring until Sept. 1 some five hundred 
men had been hired, while at no time 
were there more than three hundred and 
fifty in the camp. Many of the men who 
go into the woods are very restless. They 
go to town frequently, which doubtless 
induces the restlessness. They are too 
near town. Frequently, on a Saturday, 
several of them will club together and 
telephone to Bayfield for an automobile 
to come out for them. They return on 
foot Sunday night. 

As it was nearly noon when we reached 
the camp, we waited for dinner before 
going into the woods. Soon the men who 
were working near enough began coming 
in; those at a distance carried their din- 
ners with them. The men washed up 
and then seated themselves, either in- 
doors or out, to wait for dinner. I suc- 
ceeded in getting a snapshot at a row of 
the men sitting in front of the buildings 
just before dinner. Two of them were 
camera-shy. The first and the fourth in 
the picture immediately turned their 
heads when they saw me aiming the 
camera, 

Many nationalities were represented by 
the men in the camp, but there were two 
who seemed out of place, and they cer- 
tainly were a long way from home. They 
were young Mexicans, part of a stranded 
vaudeville troupe, picked up at Duluth. 
One of the young fellows was a lariat 
thrower; and while waiting for dinner, 
and again after dinner, he practiced 
stunts with his rope, and entertained his 
lumberjack audience while at the same 
time he was keeping his hand in. 

The dinner-bell quickly cleared the 


street. As our party was to wait for the 
second table, we went into a room ad- 
joining the great dining-room to watch 
the busy scene. “It will be only a few 
minutes,”. Mr. Wachsmith assured us; 
“the men don’t waste any time.” And 
they didn’t; the first one had finished in 
exactly seven minutes. In ten minutes 
by the watch they were steadily leaving 
the tables. 

A noticeable feature of the meal was 
that it was silent; that is, as far as a 
dearth of conversation could make it 
silent. A rule of the dining-room is that 
there shall be no conversation more ex- 
tended or argumentative than “Pass the 
potatoes, Jim.” This rule is necessary in 
order to prevent discussions, which, dur- 
ing the war, might at any moment have 
resulted in a sudden demand for a dozen 
or more new men. 

When the men had all left the dining- 
room, the tables were cleared before our 
party was summoned. The dinner that 
was served to us was, we were assured, 
exactly the same as had been given to 
the men. Therefore I looked over the 
table with interest. A glance showed that 
it was both substantial and abundant, 
prime requisites where hard-working men 
are concerned, but it did not stop here. 
Besides excellent meat and potatoes and 
good white bread and a vegetable, there 
was pie, two kinds, and pudding, cake, 
cookies and doughnuts. Tea was served 
at noon. An old French Canadian sat 
at the table with us; his position in the 
camp I did not learn. He called our 
attention to some dill pickles that were 
on the table, and some that were sour. 
He could recommend them, he said, for 
he had made them; and they were as 
good as I have ever eaten. The old 
Frenchman had a little cucumber bed at 
the side of the office building, which in 
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season he had cultivated with care, ay 
the crop had been good. 

The table was served by four whit; 
suited young men, who were assista; 
to the chef. We were told that duri; 
the war, when young men were not ayaij. 
able, the kitchen and dining-room | 
question became a problem. It , 
solved by making a radical depart 
from lumber-camp precedent. Girls y 
brought out from town, after a 
cabin with a porch had been built 
them adjoining the office building. 
was a daring venture, to take young \ 
en into a Jumber camp, but it was a « 
plete success. Incidentally, it may 
said that the men were never lat 
meals and that the time engaged in 
ing was extended scandalously. Inst 
of leaving the dining-room in from s¢ 
to ten minutes, they sat at the t 
from twelve to sixteen minutes. 

Soon after dinner we started for 
A walk of a mile or more f; 


woods, 
the camp, across a comparatively 
tract from which the timber had 
removed, and the railroad on which 
logs were hauled had been torn up, t 
us to a point near where logging op: 
tions were active; that is, the logs w: 
being loaded upon flatcars. Little r 
road spurs extended here and there i) 
the woods, over which the cars wi 
hauled by a powerful gear-driven eng 
especially designed for steep grades a: 
slow running. A car with a derrick 
attached, which made the loading of 
logs upon the flatcars easy. 

Under the eyes of the boss and 
foreman, the men loaded the ears in 
remarkably short space of time. O 
man stood on the car to place the lo 
as the man at the derrick gently 
rapidly eased them down. This man, 
seasoned lumberjack, some forty y: 
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of age, climbed upon the logs as layer 
after layer was placed, as active as 
youth, sure-footed and efficient. I re- 
marked upon his unusual activity. “Yes, 
he’s a great worker,” the foreman said. 
“IIe has been in the woods even since he 
was a boy. One of the best workers 
we've got, but—well, the same old story. 
He'll stay in camp for a month or two, 
d then go to town. In a few days 
he’s broke, but he has had a hell of a 
time! Done it for years, and now he 
t a dollar in the world, only the 
nay that’s due him right now. He’s a 
hell of a worker, but a damn fool with 
his money!” Such was the wisdom of 
the foreman. 
tur walk took us in a circle several 
! in extent, across a number of 
of the logging road, and back to- 
the camp. We made a short cut 
igh a dense growth of timber and 
h in which some men were at work 
1g down trees. Trees are not chopped 
. by the way. Why they ever were, 
innot understand, after seeing two 
) with a saw cut one down. A couple 
lips with an ax to get a starting 
then, swish, swish, swish—and the 
s down. I began to get my camera 
just as two men whom we came 
were beginning’ on a tree some 
een inches in diameter. By the 
[ had the camera ready, the tree 
falling. 
lowever, I had the men saw up a log 
was in an open space, and got them 
so engaged. The log in the ac- 
inying picture, showing smooth and 
. is a hemlock from which the bark 
en peeled to ship to the tannery. 
| two men sawing, in the picture, are 
typical north Wisconsin woodsmen. 
l were only a few years over from 
\ ia; good workmen and industrious. 
came upon several spots in the 
where the hemlock logs had been 
d. In some places the bark was 
d, ready for hauling to the nearest 
f the railroad. At one point on 
road, a car was being loaded with 


hort walk from where the Aus- 
were at work took us back to 
. We were now satisfied to slowly 
down the wooded road to where 
t utomobile had been left. The visit- 
members of the party dropped into 
‘ushioned seats with sighs of satisfac- 
it the prospect of an easy ride and 
rest. Mr. Wachsmith, however, 
the wheel with the same energy that 
d shown in the morning. “Tired? 
Why, no; I make that trip every week, 
ometimes twice a week,” he said. 
e value, for agriculture, of the cut- 
lands of northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota has been, and still is little 
stood, generally speaking. Not 
many years ago, the people of 
ern Wisconsin and southern Min- 
ta regarded the statement that the 
ver lands of their own states were 
iltural lands as a joke. What, then, 
be expected of people at a dis- 
t > But that day is past; the land 
sroved itself. Not all the land is 
far from it. There are great tracts 
vht, sandy soil, the home of the jack 
and where hardwood has never 
The value of such land is small. 
the good black-soil, hardwood lands 
s good as the best in the southern 
of the two states. 
en the lumber companies long dis- 
ized development of the north coun- 
partly, perhaps, because they were 
d of forest fires, but largely because 
did not believe in the land. Then, 
they knew that clearing and making 
t-over country into an agricultural 
n is a slow and expensive task. Mr. 
hsmith told me that he did not be- 
in the land around Bayfield until 
iin the last few years. At one time 
nwillingly sold a small tract to a 
ier. The price was a very few dol- 
in acre, but at that the lumberman 
eht the farmer was getting the worst 
ie bargain. Six years later, however, 
farmer brought some excellent 
ilthy apples to town and sold them to 
e lumberman, remarking, “They were 
wn on that good-for-nothing land you 
| me.” 
\ serious mistake that was made, half 
\ dozen or so years ago, by many land 
companies was to try to start a boom in 
the cut-over lands, The prices that they 
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and many of the owners placed upon 
them were absurd. The lumber com- 
panies should themselves sell the land to 
settlers for a few dollars, and not sell 
to land companies at all. 

The cost of clearing is so great that 
no settler can afford to clear land as the 
work should be done, taking every stump 
out. The cost is too great to permit of 
its being done by the very men who would 
otherwise quickly turn the north country 
into developed farms. 

I know all about the cost of clearing, 
for I cleared thirty-five acres at Bay- 
field, and set out seven hundred apple 
trees on ten acres of the land. Last 
autumn I picked my first apples. Ap- 
ples on the shore of Lake Superior? 
Yes; and the answer is the lake itself. 
The ice-cold water of the lake holds back 
vegetation in the spring until all danger 
of frost is past; and, also, heavy snow- 
falls come early, before the ground is 
frozen deeply, and prevent deep freezing. 
But the effects of the lake are felt only 
a few miles inland, so the apple belt is 
limited. 

The cut-over region is the natural home 
of clover, and so it is developing into a 


dairy country. TIllogical as this may 
seem,—and I scoffed at it half a dozen 


years ago,—it is true, nevertheless. Cat- 
tle thrive up here, and the pastures are 
green all fall when they are dry and 
brown in the southern part of the state. 

Slowly but surely the cut-over country 
is convincing the agricultural skeptics; 
and steadily it is becoming an important 
producer in the two states. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has for several years 
maintained an experiment station a few 
miles from Ashland. The soil at the 
station is heavy clay loam. I have seen 
a good quality of hard winter wheat that 
was grown on it, as well as oats and 
barley. There is a piece of alfalfa land 
at the station, and clover flourishes. On 
my own land, which is clay loam, the 
renter has grown fine crops of wheat, 
barley and oats. 

The war checked land-clearing, because 
the price of dynamite became _ prohibi- 
tive, and it still is. Then, when the war 
ended, it occurred to some one in the 
very progressive University of Wiscon- 
sin that T.N.T., of which the government 
has between fifty million and one hundred 
million pounds on hand, might be sub- 
stituted for dynamite. Of course the 
government had no use for the T.N.T., 
and its keeping qualities are doubtful. 
It was suggested by some one, no one 
seems to know. who, that this T.N.T. be 
sunk in the sea; and one cargo was taken 
out on a steamer and dumped into the 
Atlantic. The cost of destroying the ex- 
plosive was enormous, and, in the light 
of later developments, unjustified. 

The University of Wisconsin finally 
was permitted to experiment with T.N.T. 
Paper-filled cartridges of the size of 
dynamite cartridges, but of a little great- 
er strength, were made. These were 
placed under the stumps to be blown out, 
just as dynamite is used, and ignited by 
means of a primer and an electric cur- 
rent. 

The experiments were a complete suc- 
cess; and as a result, a cartridge-loading 
camp was built three miles from Bay- 
field last September and forty thousand 
pounds of T.N.T. were taken there as a 
beginning of operations. It is the inten- 
tion to distribute the cartridges to farm- 
ers, selling not to exceed one hundred 
pounds to each farmer at cost, in order 
to familiarize them with the use of the 
new explosive. 

I visited the T.N.T, camp at Bayfield 
with A. H. Wilkinson, president of the 
First National Bank of Bayfield and 
state senator, who has been most active 
in endeavoring to have the explosive sold 
at cost to farmers. We saw several 
stumps blown out, quite as successfully 
as could have been done with dynamite. 
Also, we saw the men in the camp making 
sartridges. They handled the T.N.T. as 
if it were sawdust. The only thing that 
is feared in connection with it is a big 
fire. It is not easily exploded. 

Mr. Wilkinson has since had moving 
pictures taken of all the operations, from 
making the cartridges to blowing out 
stumps. These, with complete data, he 
took to Washington, to endeavor to con- 
vince those in authority that it is better 
to use the T.N.T. to develop agricultural 
lands than to dump it into the Atlantic. 
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The Lumber Camps Have Cut Many Roads Through the Woods 


TRADE WITH THE SOVIETS 


British Food Controller’s Interesting Esti- 
mate of the Importance of Gaining 
Access to Russia’s Food Supplies 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 28.—The British 
food controller, in his recent defense of 
the proposals of the government to open 
trade relations with Soviet Russia, gave 
some interesting facts as to the impor- 
tance of Russia’s supplies of foodstuffs 
and raw materials from the point of view 
of the world’s economic welfare. 

In 1912, Russia’s exports included §8,- 
898,000 tons of wheat and flour, 72,000 
tons of butter and 371,000 tons of sugar. 
Germany took 30 per cent of the total, 
and the United Kingdom 21 per cent, 
and he added that it was because this 
country had been cut off from that great 
source of supply that there was such 
stringency here today. 

He went on to say that four-fifths of 
the flaxseed grown in the world was har- 
vested in Russia, and that the linen in- 
dustries of Belfast and Dundee de- 
pended on Russian supplies to the ex- 
tent of three-fourths of their total raw 
materials. He said that to trade with 
Bolshevists was abhorrent to him, but the 
idea was to trade with the co-operative 
societies of Russia, which the Soviet gov- 
ernment had been unable to suppress, and 
with whom he had been in communica- 
tion for some time. He thought it the 
wiser policy to endeavor to tap these 
sources of supply than to risk the pos- 
sibility of prices soaring higher in this 
country, as high prices and continually 
rising prices were the mother of Bol- 
shevism. 

L. F. Brorexman. 





Indiana Elevator Merger 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 14.—The 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., doing business at 
St. Louis Crossing in Bartholomew Coun- 
ty, is to be merged with the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Grain Co., organized at a 
meeting Wednesday at St. Louis Cross- 
ing. The company directors are J. W. 
Dodd, P. G. Mutz, Albert Essex, Or- 


lando Ensley, Fremont Ensley, Ralph 
Heilman and David Marr. It will in- 
corporate for $60,000, and a new eleva- 
tor, to cost $30,000 or more, will be 
erected at once to replace the one now 
operated. 

The plan for farmers’ co-operative ele- 
vators at Dunreith and Mount Summit, 
in Henry County, has spread to other 
towns in that region, and one or two 
other elevators are to be operated by 
farmers. A new one will be built at 
Mount Summit, and the farmers of 
Spiceland township will buy the elevator 
at Dunreith. In Kosciusko County, the 
farmers of Wayne township have voted 
to organize a co-operative farmers’ ele- 
vator company and to build an elevator 
at Warsaw. The farmers of this county 
already have a co-operative shipping as- 
sociation. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 


BRAZILIAN FLOUR MILLING 


Good Returns from Established Plants, but 
Cost of the Domestic Product Con- 
siderably Exceeds That of Imports 


Wasnuineton, D. C., Feb. 14.—‘‘Al- 
though several flour mills which have 


been established in Rio de Janeiro and 
in southern Brazil have obtained splen- 
did returns, doubt has been expressed 
by Dr. Affonso Costa, director of the 
bureau of information, department of 
agriculture of Brazil, as to their real 
benefit to the nation,” according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce by 
Commercial Attaché J. E. Philippi at Rio 
de Janeiro. “In fact he states that the 
milling industry which is now being ex- 
tended into the north of the country, 
where only imported wheat is ground, 
will result in two evils to Brazil: first, 
the price of wheat flour and,’ consequent- 
ly, that of bread, will be increased; sec- 
ondly, there will be an exodus of labor- 
ers from farming communities to the 
cities for work in the mills. 

“Statistics showing the importation of 
wheat in all of Brazil for the years 1913 
to 1918, inclusive, are as follows: 1913, 








964,536,280 Ibs; 1914, 841,048,484; 1915, 
815,639,877; 1916, 932,519,359; 1917, 401,- 
137,998; 1918, 654,731,000 Ibs. 

“The development of the mills has 
caused a decrease in the importation of 
flour, although the foreign product sells 
at wholesale, both in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, at lower prices than the na- 
tional flour made of imported wheat. In 
1918, 328,766,638 lbs of wheat flour were 
imported; in 1913, 374,352,634. Quota- 
tions in November, 1919, on wheat flour, 
per sack Sf 44 kilos (97 lbs), are given 
in the following table: 


NATIONAL FLOUR 
Moinho Fluminense— 


PE MERE. Scat ccedectoseceve $7.25 @7.37 

Second quality .........cseeeeee 6.87 @7.00 
Moinho Inglez (R. F. M.)— 

WEN GREED ccc wccccccccccescs 7.25 @7.37 

MOORE GUAM occ cccccccccccee 6.87@7.00 

Dire Quality .crccccccccccccce 6.50 @6.62 


IMPORTED FLOUR 
Rio de Plata— 


DE PE. cbecccccccvsccende $....@6.87 
re eer a @6.62 
Third quality ...ccccccccscccces cove @6.37 


“At present, import duties permit the 
importation on a large scale of wheat 
flour from the river Plate region and 
the United States. However, the opin- 
ion has been expressed that before long 
an attempt will be made to increase the 
customs tariff against this foreign flour. 
Thus the branching out of ‘national’ mills 
for grinding imported wheat throughout 
Brazil, today in Pernambuco, tomorrow 
in Para, when native wheat is produced 
only in the states of Rio Grande do Sul 
and Parana, is occasioning some discus- 
sion in Brazil.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





RHONE RIVER TRANSPORT 


Water Power and Irrigation Resources Also 
to Be Exploited by the French— 
Dredging in Progress 

According to the fortnightly survey 
of French economic conditions the river 
Rhone offers possibilities of development 
along three distinct lines: water power, 
navigation and irrigation. 

The power placed at the disposal of 
the French people by this river is 750,- 
000 h-p, equal to a saving of 5,000,000 
tons of coal per annum. The active work 
of developing this power has started. 

The Rhone can be canalized so as to 
permit a volume traffic movement from 
the Rhine to the Mediterranean. When 
its canals are completed, the river will be 
navigable by 1,200-ton barges and will 
be the most direct route from eastern 
France to Marseilles and the Orient. The 
work of dredging, deepening and con- 
structing these canals is actually in 
progress. 

The irrigation work undertaken will 
render fit for intensive cultivation over 
600,000 acres of land in the vicinity of 
the Rhone, but particularly in the dis- 
tricts of Crau lt Camargue. 

From the development of the river, 
three distinct advantages will therefore 
accrue to France: first, a large saving in 
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coal; secondly, shorter routes and cheap- 
er freight rates for commercial traffic; 
thirdly, an increase in food-producing 
power. 

The cost of the work done and to be 
done on the river will reach a total of 
2,500,000,000 francs. This sum will be 
to a great extent covered, in time, by the 
sale of the hydraulic power to be con- 
verted to industrial use. 


1919 RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Operation Director of Railroad Administra- 
tion Outlines Difficulties and Reviews 
the Year’s Achievements 


W. T. Tyler, director of the division of 
operation of the United States Railroad 
Administration, in his annual report to 
Director General Walker D. Hines, on 
the conditions confronted by his division 
during the year, said: 

“The year 1919 has been divided very 
evenly between a period of business de- 
pression, during which there was a very 
general hesitation on the part of the pur- 
chasers due to unsettled price conditions, 
and one of tremendous business revival 
in practically all lines. 

“From a condition in which there were 
stored over 480,000 freightcars for which 
there was no loading, developments were 





such that a little after midyear these 
were. not only quickly absorbed, but a 
condition of shortage developed. 

“In short, the recovery of business was 
rapid and so complete that from the 
smallest month’s business since 1915 
(February, 1919) with its 25,700,000 ton 
miles, the tons one mile for October to- 
taled 40,300,000, or the greatest in the 
history of our railroads except for the 
one month of August, 1918, when the war 
pressure was at its height.” 

Director Tyler’s report dwelt on the 
enormous amount of transportation in- 
volved in the handling of troops during 
the war and during a large part of 1919. 
He pointed out that on Nov. 30, 1919, 
approximately 94 per cent of the 4,000,- 
000 men called to the colors had been re- 
leased from service and returned to their 
homes. 

He recited that from April, 1917, to 
Nov. 30, 1919, there had been moved 15,- 
724,058 men, involving the equivalent of 
nearly 7,000,000,000 miles of travel by 
one passenger; he also pointed out that 
25,103 special trains had been operated, 
these trains averaging 424 men per train 
and 759 miles travelled per train, 12 
cars per train, and 21 miles per hour. 
He showed that a total of 279,106 passen- 
ger cars, including sleeping-cars, 22,300 
baggage-cars, and 26,524 special freight- 
cars for troop impedimenta, totaling 
327,930 cars, had been used in connec- 
tion with troop movements. He also 
showed that a total of 150,000 sick and 
wounded men have been moved by the 
railroads from ports to hospitals, etc., 
throughout the country, for which the 
most careful preparation and best pos- 
sible service was arranged. Two hun- 
dred and fifteen cars were especially as- 
signed in this service, and solid trains 
with sick and wounded were run from 
New York as far as Camp Kearney, Cal., 
and Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Director Tyler’s report showed that in 
May, 1919, the Secretary of War said, 
regarding the handling of troops by the 
railroads: “The splendid co-operation re- 
ceived from the railroads, both in prompt 
dispatch of the troops overseas and in 
handling the return movement, is great- 
ly appreciated by the War department, 
and the magnitude of this undertaking 
is the admiration of all.” 

The report reviewed in detail the steps 
taken by the division to handle the move- 
ment of the grain crop, coal and coke 
production, commodities moving in re- 
frigerator cars, and other large freight 
movement through the car service sec- 
tion. 

Early in September it was determined 
to be necessary to move a minimum of 
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11,000,000 tons of coal a week in order 
to provide for the needs of the country 
From that time on until the beginning 6; 
the bituminous coal-miners strike 5) 
Nov. 1, this figure of 11,000,000 tons 
week was exceeded each week, the tot, 
rising to 13,200,000 tons during the wee! 
ended Oct. 25; this figure constituting . 
new high record for the country. Su)! 

sequent to the coal strike, intensive ¢; 
forts were again made to load a maxi- 
mum of coal, with the result that « 

movement on Dec. 29 had reached ¢! 

rate of 13,000,000 tons a week. 

As to the grain crop, the report show 
that, according to the Wheat Corpo: 
tion’s latest available records, there w: 
moved July 1 to Dec. 12, 1919, 625,48; 
000 bus of wheat from the farms, . 
about 674,000 bus more than moved a 
ing the same period in 1918. Duri 
same period of 1919, there had also be 
ground by the mills 314,444,000 bus « 
wheat, or 19 per cent more than in {| 
same period in 1918, and according 
the estimates of the Wheat Corporati 
of wheat to be moved, 73 per cent h 
been moved from the farms. 

The report pointed out that in Dece: 
ber the western roads were greatly ha: 
pered in the movement of wheat and co 
_ crops by reason of an unusually early a) 
severe storm of snow, which, togeth: 
with the unreasonably cold weath« 
brought about some congestion; also tha! 
considering the wheat crop as a whol: 
there was about 2 per cent more grow 
in 1919 than in 1918, but that there w 
considerably more _ transportation i 
volved in the movement, for the reaso 
that it was grown in states more remo! 
from points of consumption. For i 
stance, Texas produced 240 per cen! 
more wheat in 1919 than in 1918, a: 
Oklahoma 160 per cent more. The rep: 
also stated that the total corn crop 
be moved by rail will involve appro» 
mately 418,000 carloads. 





Class Rates Held Unreasonable 
Wasuineton, D. C., Fes. 14.—1 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
decision made public recently, hol: 
that class rates from Green Bay, Wis., 
to points in the upper peninsula 
Michigan are unreasonable to the ext: 
they exceed rates based on 110 per « 
of what is known as the Wisconsin inter- 
state scale. The Commission declared 
that no order will be issued at this time, 
but that it expects the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, against which complaint 
was brought by the Green Bay Associa- 
tion of Commerce, to adjust its rates 
within 60 days. Joun J. Marrinan. 
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Waiting for Dinner at the Big Camp Near Bayfield, Wis. 


—‘From White Pine Forest to Farm Land.” 
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iere still is a steady call for flour in 
this city. Millers are getting enough 
it to meet current demands, but the 
of over-sea wheat into the mills is 
superabundant, mainly because of 
the congested condition of the port, which 
s clearances slow. 
t for a fortnight has any flour been 
1 out to millers for mixing purposes 
there are rumors that no more will 
be furnished them for this use. As the 
mills are getting enough wheat to keep 
on with, it seems only fair that imported 
it should be reserved for jobbers, a 
il body of men who have had very 
times, on the whole, these past three 


iis week’s allocation of over-sea flour 
iardly as libéral as that of last week, 
‘onsisted to no small extent of flour 
vkward positions for the distribut- 
igents, as, for instance, at points out- 
this city, where there may be only 
or two bakers, or possibly not even 
bakeshop, close by. This would in- 
te that, for the moment, stocks of 
in London are low. 
iring the past few weeks imports of 
sea flour into the Thames have been 
small scale. The imports of over- 
vheat, however, have been very heavy, 
Australians as the main feature. 
It thought that there is still a good 
unt of Canadian export patents un- 
loaded on some vessel in the river to 
forward. 
bbers are again complaining that 
» is too much weak, colory flour in 
the allocations. It seems foolish for bak- 
ers here to make a fuss about having to 
use soft wheat flours, but the appear- 
nce of more colory than strong flours in 
the allocations always produces trouble. 
Just now Australians seem to be in spe- 
cial disfavor with the bakers. It must 
be borne in mind that the London-made 
G.I. flour of today, milled chiefly from 
Australian, red winter or Plate wheat, is 
wevk and needs a backbone. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal prices have not advanced after 
the slump of 10 to 14 days ago. The 
ket seems to be still under the spell 
of further impending sales of govern- 
ment oatmeal, some of which has been in 
store a long time and is likely to be sold 
cheap. Midlothian oatmeal is held at 
97s 6d@100s per sack of 280 lbs, ac- 
cording to quality. All cuts of Aber- 
are at 85s, while English-made is 
's. American, whether pinhead, me- 
1 or fine, is not today worth more 
t 77s 6d. Midlothian rolled oats are 
making 97s 6d, while the better quality 
is for the moment out of the market. 
Chere is a little of the fancy brand about 
t 106s 3d per sack of 280 Ibs. Aber- 
deen is worth 95s, while Irish is making 
923 6d. There is some American about, 
tor which 75s would be accepted. 


MILLFEED 


Except in London, where the demand 
ior millfeed is still well in advance of 
the supply, there has been within the 

t week or so a rather better output 
in the south of England, owing prob- 
bly to freer deliveries of English wheat. 
The official price of middlings is still 


£14 10s per ton, ex-mill, and for bran 
£12 10s. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 27 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, recently em- 
braced Glasgow in his itinerary, and dis- 
cussed with members of the flour trade 
prospects of a possible resumption of 
business on a footing free from control. 
Traders here who handle imported flour 
are chafing under the inertia which con- 
trol imposes upon business. Numbers of 
them have been in communication with 
milling firms with whom they formerly 
were engaged in business, and the im- 
pression gathered from this correspond- 
ence is that there is as keen feeling for 


and, for those inclined to lethargy, lead 
almost an ideal life. 

A contrast between Scotland’s re- 
quirements in breadstuffs in 1901 and her 
present needs, having regard to popula- 
tion, is drawn by the Mark Lane corre- 
spondent of the Glasgow Herald. Her 
animal population has not increased in 
the interval, but the human population is 
now greater by 5,700,000, which would 
mean that at the same-rate of bread con- 
sumption she would require about 4,275,- 
000 qrs more breadstuffs. Instead of 
this progressive increase in imports, 
these have fallen from 2,170,000 qrs to 
2,076,000. The conclusion deduced by 
this correspondent is that this country 
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decontrol on your side as on this. On 
the other hand, Mr. Husband apparently 
gave the traders here to understand that 
American millers are suffering just as 
much from officialdom as are those over 
here. It is a healthy sign that the deal- 
ers in imported flour are hankering more 
after decontrol than are those who pro- 
vide the home-milled product. The lat- 
ter’s attitude betrays a lack of self-re- 
liance. 

On the milling side in Scotland it is 
not yet possible to state whether the 
trade is disposed to support any calls for 
the termination of flour control as from 
the projected date of the disbandment 
of the food ministry. The fact of the 
matter is that the milling trade is toler- 
ably comfortable under the control 
régime. 

By arrangement with the finance sec- 
tion of the food ministry and the flour 
control committee all the millers receive 
a certain sum monthly in lieu of loss of 
profit over and above actual loss in- 
curred in the sale of flour at the sub- 
sidized rate. They confess that the sys- 
tem may “enter the blood,” so to speak. 
They run no risks, they have the wheat 
supplied, and if the flour product does 
not meet with the tastes of users they 
escape the odium by blaming control, and 
they know that, wherever their customer 
goes, he cannot hope to be better served. 
Consequently, one of them, who is anx- 
ious for combined action for the earliest 

ossible removal of control, feels that 

s confreres in the trade may desire “to 
leave well enough alone.” The brokers 
are in the same secure position. They 


must either grow more wheat at home 
or eat less bread. With regard to corn, 
the same correspondent comments on the 
restricted nature of the imports, having 
regard to the fact that the exportable 
surplus of America’s new crop exceeds 
46,000,000 qrs. He suspects that America 
is holding for a rise. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 26 

The usual allocation of over-sea flour 
has taken place, the only complaint be- 
ing that it is of the soft winter type, 
which is annoying to the baker. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that Irish 
bread, at any rate in the two large cities, 
is quite equal to anything made in pre- 
war days. In color it is much superior 
to that being turned out in England and 
Scotland, no doubt due to the larger per- 
centage of foreign flour used by Irish 
bakers. Home millers are not all turn- 
ing out the same quality of flour as re- 
gards color, but the free use of Ameri- 
can winters enables them to even up the 
various qualities. 

OATMEAL 

American is freely offered, both of the 
flake and medium qualities, at 79s per 
280 Ibs. The quality is variable, some 
of it showing signs of age. Taking it 
all round, its h sere are having an un- 
happy time. Irish oatmeal is quoted at 
32s 6d@33s. Oats are very quiet, feed- 
ing qualities being offered at £15 per 
ton of 2,240 Ibs. 

FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged. The de- 
mand is heavy, and millers have nothing 
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have no trouble, are assured of brokerage, to offer at present. The prices remain 


£16 per ton for middlings and £14 for 
bran, sacks included. Foreign offals are 
being offered at £3@4 per ton above 
these quotations, but are not finding a 
ready sale, owing to the inferior quality, 
and can only be disposed of when the 
home-manufactured article is scarce. 

The situation regarding corn is un- 
changed, no arrivals having taken place 
in either Belfast or Dublin; consequent- 
ly, mills are shut down. Linseed cake is 
in better demand, and stocks seem ample 
for the requirements, the retail price be- 
ing £27 per ton for cake and £28 10s 
for meal, free on rail at the principal 
ports; £26 per ton is the retail price for 
cottonseed meal. The c.i.f. price of these 
different commodities is about 30s per 
ton less, there being an improving de- 
mand for all classes of feedingstuffs, 
with prices tending higher. 





POLAND’S FOOD SHORTAGE 


Government Representative Brings News of 
Conditions in His Country—Famine Will 
Prevail Until After Next Harvest 


Wasninoton, D. C., Fer. 14.—Stanis- 
las J. Arct, of Warsaw, plenipotentiary 
of the Polish government in food mat- 
ters, has just arrived here, bringing with 
him the latest statistics regarding the 
food shortage in Poland. 

“The present famine conditions in 
Poland will remain until this year’s har- 
vest is in,” he states. “Cutting, thresh- 
ing, milling and distribution will con- 
sume some time, so that it will be Septem- 
ber before Poland’s next harvest will be- 
gin to have a widespread salutary effect. 

“In the eastern districts—that is, the 
territory east of ethnological Poland, 
particularly in Silesia, Lithuania, White 
Russia and northern Wolhynia—the situa- 
tion is particularly bad. There is terrible 
distress and hunger. In southern Wol- 
hynia and Podolia, which districts have 
a very rich soil, the large estates have 
been mostly uncultivated for the past 
few years. The peasants’ land produced 
a crop last year. But in the autumn, un- 
der the governments of Petlura, Denikin 
and the bolshevists, little was sown and 
cultivated. So the peasants, although 
they have considerable quantities of grain 
somewhere, will under no consideration 
give it away or sell it, for they depend on 
the stock on hand for this year and the 
next. 

“These eastern districts, whose popu- 
lation is composed of Poles, Lithuanians, 
Ruthenians, White Russians and Jews, 
have approximately 8,000,000 inhabitants. 
Of these, more than 2,000,000 are 
being fed solely by Poland, and are com- 
pletely dependent on that country. They 
have been provided for on the same basis 
as the needy population of Poland prop- 
er. In the distribution of food in these 
districts there has been no discrimination 
as between different elements of the 
population. 

“The famine in Poland’s different areas 
is indicated by the following table, pre- 
pared in January, figures being in tons: 

i grain———_, 


ro- 
Required duction Shortage 





Congress Poland. 1,656,300 1,484,900 171,400 
Galicia .......+. 825,800 618,000 307,800 
Teschen-Silesia. . 36,200 15,500 20,700 
POGOR cccccccccs 422,000 800,000 *378,000 
Eastern districts. 164,000 3 ....+. 164,000 

Additional rations 

pd heavy work- 
eee senveses 194,200 seseee 194,200 

Additional rations 
for army ...... 163,300 ...... 153,300 
3,451,800 2,818,400 633,400 

*Surplus. 


The figure shown for the army in- 
cludes railway employees in the eastern 
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districts which are fed by the military 
administration. 

“The foregoing table does not include 
the plebiscite territories nor West Prus- 
sia, whose occupation by Poland is only 
beginning. Exact statistics for. this re- 
gion are unobtainable, because when the 
Germans evacuated it they illegally took 
with them into Germany large quantities 
of food. But it is supposed that there 
is still a grain surplus in West Prussia 
and the plebiscite districts of East Prus- 
sia. This surplus must be saved for Up- 
per Silesia. The harvest in Posen proved 
to be 100,000 tons less than indicated by 
the table. This deficiency probably will 
be covered by trading with the Ukran- 
ians, and by small imports from Rou- 
mania and Jugo-Slavia. 

“Taking into consideration the fore- 
going figures, the total shortage exceeds 
530,000 tons. . The Polish government, 
after due inquiries, realized that it would 
be impossible to receive credit for, and 
to ship, such a large quantity. Food sup- 
plies were therefore conserved to the ut- 
most, all waste avoided, and rations re- 
duced to a minimum. For instance, gov- 
ernment workers’ additional rations were 
cut down considerably. 

“By these means, and by undernourish- 
ing the population, it is certain that with 
an import of 400,000 tons of grain from 
the United States, and some additional 
quantities of fats, Poland could save her- 
self from starvation, and continue work- 
ing and producing. But these 400,000 
tons of grain are the absolute minimum 
on which Poland can subsist. 

“Poland’s grain deficit amounts to 
50,000 tons-a month. This is the short- 
age of the inland monthly supply. It 
corresponds to the unloading capacity of 
Danzig, and to the means for transporta- 
tion from that port to the points of con- 
sumption.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





British Flax Acreage Contract 


It is officially stated that, in order to 
preserve the good will of the British 
government flax factories and their prod- 
ucts, whether carried on by the govern- 
ment or by private enterprise, Great 
Britain proposes to contract, if possible, 
for 5,000 acres of flax to be grown in 
1920, The price offered will be £13 


($63.26 at normal exchange) per ton, 
with possibly a bonus of £2 ($9.73) for 
flax of exceptionally high quality. Pur- 
chasers of government factories will be 
required to take over these contracts. 


JAPANESE SPECULATION 


Industrial and Commercial Boom Results in 
a Mania of Investment and Busi- 
ness Extension 


The industrial and commercial boom in 
Japan, which, after a temporary depres- 
sion following the proclamation of the 
armistice in 1918, has been continuing 
now for some time, has given rise, as a 
natural consequence, to an intense spec- 
ulative mania, says a writer in the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle. Many new firms have 
come into existence, and there have been 
countless extensions of companies. In 
this connection, it is of interest to note 
what Baron Takahashi, the minister of 
finance, has to say on the subject. 

In his opinion, this speculative fever, 
if sound, is not necessarily a thing to 
be dreaded. It may be, on the contrary, 
regarded as a sign of the economic de- 
velopment of the country. 

“Japan,” he says, “is limited in her 
area and, consequently, suffers from a 
shortage of natural products. It goes 
without saying that she cannot supply all 
her own needs, and must turn to other 
more resourceful countries for supplies 
of raw materials. Such being the case, 
Japan must manufacture goods from 
these raw materials and re-export the 
manufactured article to other countries. 
It is in this way she can maintain her 
position. 

“This-means that Japan must develop 
her industry on the one hand and pro- 
mote her foreign trade on the other. This 
must be her everlasting national policy, 
which allows of no change. The ques- 
tion is, however, how the development 
of her industry and commerce can be 
effected on a sound and solid basis. The 
bright prospects of industry and com- 
merce invariably bring about a specula- 
tive mania, which, among other effects, 
forces up the prices of the shares of 
companies to a level far higher than 
that to which they are entitled. New 
ventures are floated one after another, 
and the shares issued are sold at a high 


premium. Thus the process of profiteer- 
ing goes on all round. 

“It goes without saying that such evil 
practices are really deplorable, although 
the enterprising spirit is not a thing to be 
deprecated. The flotation of well- 
financed and substantial companies should 
be encouraged, but the trouble is that 
reckless and shameless manipulations on 
the part of over-ambitious speculators 
and profiteers undermine the development 
of industry and commerce, which would 
otherwise be sound and firm. 

“Such a mania very often spreads to 
other sections of society, where such a 
thing has hitherto been unknown. The 
participation of provincial farmers in 
speculation, which is now in evidence all 
over the country, is a typical example in 
point. As a result of the enormous 
wealth earned through the high prices 
of rice, wheat, silk and other products, 
they have become tired of the simple and 
quiet life of a farmer anda have quit 
the country for the towns, where they 
indulge in speculation with a view to 
increasing their wealth in a still easier 
and quicker way. They are, of course, 
unfamiliar with the actual economic con- 
ditions, to say nothing of their ignorance 
of the traps set for them by the more 
experienced and black-hearted specula- 
tors. Charmed by highly-colored adver- 
tisements and cunning inducements, they 
recklessly go in for the shares of new 
ventures, only to repent bitterly of their 
foolishness afterwards. 

“Such is the dangerous situation at- 
tending the present speculative mania in 
this country. At present the market 
prices of shares are kept at a high level, 
but once a reaction sets in, and of this 
there is every possibility, a most dread- 
ful panic will prevail, which will increase 
in force as the amateur speculators from 
the provinces, considering their danger- 
ous position, throw their shares on the 
market. A distinction between the sub- 
stantial and ‘bubble’ companies will thus 
become impossible, with the inevitable re- 
sult that the shares of well-financed com- 
panies as well as similar new ventures 
will meet with the same fate as the shares 
of ‘bubble’ ventures.” 

Viewed in this light, Baron Takahashi 
says, it is most important that the peo- 
ple should refrain from reckless specu- 
lation, but should devote their wealth 
to the sound development of industry, 
which is a most desirable thing for Ja- 
pan, in view of her special position. 


Railway Extensions in Brazil 

The President of Brazil has asked 
congress for a special credit of 50,000 
contos of reis (approximately $12,500,- 
000) for the purchase and installation of 
the necessary material and rolling stock 
for the railways owned or operated by 
the government and for permission to 
revise the existing contracts with private- 
ly owned companies so that the necessary 
funds for the purchase of material may 
be secured, 

The most urgent requirements of the 
railways in Maranhao, Ceard, Bahia, Ser- 
gipe, Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes 
will be supplied by the federal govern- 
ment out of this 50,000 contos appropria- 
tion. The state of Santa Catharina has 
arranged a loan of $5,000,000 in the Unit- 
ed States, and the greater portion of this 
money will be employed in railway con- 
struction and extension, interurban lines, 
and public utilities. The state of Paranda 
is trying to float a loan along similar 
lines. It is presumed, likewise, that the 
most urgent requirements of Parda’s state- 
owned railway will be taken care of in 
the 15,000-contos advance now being ne- 
gotiated by that state with the federal 
government. 

Sao Paulo is reported to be in an ex- 
cellent financial condition, and can, 
therefore, look after its own railway re- 
quirements, while the lines of the pros- 
perous state of Rio Grande do Sul have 
already placed orders with the United 
States and Belgium for rolling stock and 
maintenance materials totaling about 
10,000,000 francs, and seem entirely able 
to meet all expenditures with capital 
owned by tlie company. 

The railway system of the states of 
Pernambuco, Alagéas, Parahyba, and Rio 
Grande do Norte do not require addi- 
tional rolling stock at present, but con- 
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template spending £3,000,000 in improve 
ments of rights of way, bridges, and ex 
tensions during the next few years i{ 
certain changes can be obtained in their 
contract with the Brazilian governmen{ 
which would warrant such improvements. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO FEB, 6 


Grain Corporation estimates of week 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stoc} 
(000’s omitted): 


Flour output Total for 








bbls year,* bi 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 191 
Wem © ccktvecs 2,312 1,942 90,594 76 
GOR BO vcicccs 2,701 2,270 88,282 74 
TOM. BB ncccces 2,859 2,314 85,581 71,9 
SOR. 18 ciccccs 3,071 2,670 82,722 69,¢ 
Jan. 9 wcece «+» 8,178 2,280 79,651 66,9 
SOR, B ccvcves 3,031 2,472 76,473 64, 
1919 1918 1919 19 
Dec, 36 .cccees 2,997 2,206 73,442 62 
DOC. 19 wcccces 2,715 2,437 70,445 60 
DOG, 1B ccervics 2,877 3,275 67,730 57,5 
Dee: 6 ccccccs 2,956 3,126 64,853 54 
on i. EEE 3,179 2,739 61,897 61,1 
tk See 3,147 2,747 68,718 48,4 
BOE, B6 vevccss 3,130 2,532 65,571 45, 
Oe, FT caccice 3,209 2,194 62,433 43,1 
Ost, Fa woccoes 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,9 
CEE. BA ccovess 3,350 2,530 45,884 38,¢ 
OO. BF vccvves 3,394 2,660 42,534 36,1 
Ost, 30 sccccss 3,503 2,814 39,140 33,4 
em © sccvisc 3,316 2,754 35,637 30,¢ 
Sept, 36 .ccece 3,612 3,270 32,321 27,9 
Sept. 19 ..c.0- 3,270 3,285 28,809 ) 
Sept. 12 ...00. 3,285 2,976 25,539 
Sept. GF wrccce 2,976 2,674 22,254 
Me BS cciscs 2,904 2,131 19,278 
MUG. BB ccccce 2,837 2,499 16,374 
BM IB cccece 2,633 2,387 13,537 
BO f ccviceo 2,515 2,284 10,904 
BU, BF ccvcces 2,121 1,947 8,389 
SUI BS .cécrsc 1,976 1,870 6,268 
OUP AS cceccse 1,753 1,590 4,292 
Gur BE cvecces 1,396 1,178 2,539 . 
SQIF € vccccse 1,143 681 1,143 ¢ 
June 27 ...... 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,3 
June 20 .....6. 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,9 
Ome BS sccces 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,5 
Same © ccscoes 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,: 
BEG BO cccasst 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,9 
MAY BS wcccces 2,378 1,663 112,144 108, 
May 16 .ccscece 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,( 
May 8 acoseces 2,553 1,569 107,000 105, 


WHEAT (BUS) 


c~Receipts— -—Stocks- 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 19 








Feb. 6... eee £83,887 5,842 202,330 24 
Pere . 6,421 8,371 210,938 24 
SOR SP ssivcees 5,671 6,267 217,148 247, 
SOR TE accsces 8,217 8,788 225,642 
SOM. DO wccccces 8,556 7,007 234,191 
SOM. BF cccccece 8,364 4,937 243,463 
1919 1918 1919 
BOO, BS ccscccs 9,603 7,239 251,069 
BOB. BO ccceces 10,140 10,227 257,817 
BO0.. 3B ccccees 8,042 15,124 261,892 
Dee, G ccccsess 11,113 18,932 268,521 
IOV. BB i cecces 11,140 15,516 274,412 
Behe BE svccecs 13,531 13,311 283,841 
OG O64 ccccees 12,376 14,349 288,432 
BeOV. FT cccvcee 15,460 13,673 293,406 
OGt, BE veccccss 18,819 15,597 293,993 
Oot. BE csccees 20,774 20,350 288,504 
OOl; BT ccccecs 19,398 27,884 288,504 3 
Get, BP cecevce 19,445 26,535 288,320 
Oct. 3 ....... 24,187 27,659 281,671 
Sept. 36 ...... 25,830 31,690 271,852 
Sept. 19 ...... 28,856 30,847 264,779 
Sept. 12 ...... 30,846 35,941 254,817 
Sept. 5 ...... 35,941 34,394 239,883 
Aug. BO .nccses 40,675 32,270 214,838 
BR, BS ccaccee 43,322 30,030 189,353 
Aug. 15 ....... 42,349 30,093 164,271 
RUE 8 ccccces 44,997 35,564 140,273 
BEE 2 ccicvese 60,441 42,662 108,330 
July 26 ....eee 51,665 40,283 80,638 
SUEF 2S ceceves 33,793 2,516 63,824 
OO BS sccvees 17,493 22,771 40,961 
See | cccveds 4,988 9,862 37,053 
SUMO BT ncescs 2,579 3,609 37,589 
Same Be ceccds 2,320 1,695 43,234 
SUMO BB ciccee 2,200 1,711 49,633 
SURE 6 ccscee 2,087 1,840 65,278 
BEA GO cccecce 2,657 2,033 65,824 ' 
Beer BO sceceee 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,1 
May 16 .cscese 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,0 
May © .ccccse 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,0( 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. +¢Total r 
ceipts, June 27 to Feb. 6, 686,144,000 b 


against 678,590,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Feb. 6) 


1919-20 1918-1 
WT, De cena vades 86,435,000 115,831 
2. ae, Perro 9,881,359 3,075 


Totals as wheat, bus. 130,901,000 174,669 


United States—Wheat and Flour Exports 


Total exports of wheat and wheat fi 
from the United States, as reported by t 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commer 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 


Ending 

Dec. 31— Wheat, bus Flour, bt 
BES CaS ede ce ees 148,086,470 26,449,5 
| > | ee a 111,177,103 21,706,7 
BOAT. ccccccccccce 106,196,318 13,926,1 
\)) Serer 154,049,686 14,379,0 
re eee ee 205,829,820 15,680,8 
RGAE sc ccccoccvises 173,861,944 12,769,0 
| | reer rr re 99,508,968 12,278,2 
APT eee 61,655,000 10,622,0 
BOBS s coccccsecces 32,669,000 11,258, 0( 
BORG < ccc cocccesvs 24,257,000 8,370, 0° 
ROG s di cvcrceeser 48,490,000 9,688,00 
BOOB. cecsavecicns 92,780,000 13,013, 00( 
BOE cecorececcese 91,384,000 15,277,00 
BOOMs Ce tscedeccus 62,851,000 14,324,00( 
BOER H is co ncc-ccvese 20,739,000 11,344, 00( 
RODS cecccawscese 13,015,000 11,543,000 
p| |) POOP RETEE Ee 73,373,000 19,555,000 
BOOBs wo cccctverecs 129,466,000 18,328,000 
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ie 
York, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Liquidation 

urities has gone far enough to sug- 

to students of financial and trade 
ions that the movement may be the 

f nner of a far-reaching readjust- 


in commercial conditions. 


y price reductions will 


factor in financial and trade 
THE STOCK MARKET 

re is no chance of inaugurating a 

market this spring. 


vith the hope that it would develop 


( reial affairs as to make it difficult 

j iy bull party to start up a strong 

ent for higher prices. 

November, December and January, 
line in the average price of 20 in- 

il stocks has been about 24 points. 
the speculative impulse has been 
on the bear side, and it has been 
impossible for the bulls to make 





: g out of the market. The public 
/ interested in a limited way. 
: NEW ENTERPRISES 


branches of trade continue to 

noteworthy activity. In Janu- 

one, nearly 1,500 new enterprises 

r a capitalization of more than 

S2,280,000,000 were announced. This 

in increase as compared with the 

month last year of no less than 365 

it It is an extraordinary show- 

id point to the unusual 

ing which is being done by many 

itions in the effort to expand their 

ind increase facilities so as to en- 

hem to do a much larger volume of 

s. The time has come, however, 

ll such improvements and exten- 

hould be most carefully considered, 

building done today is at the high- 

( ice level of history, and it will re- 

extraordinary common-sense and 

| planning for the business man 

lustrial manager to steer a safe 
during the balance of 1920. 





gives 





A WARNING 

| nt to warn the readers of this col- 

vainst too hasty investments in the 

‘referred stocks that are being of- 

teams upon reams of these new 

‘ence shares are being put out by 

industrial companies and business 

ns, with the idea of placing them 

investors under promise of a 7 or 

8 cent dividend, Some of these new 

y offerings are perfectly safe, and 

probability will stand the test of 

nd tried investments. But scores 

thers will bring bitter disappoint- 

o the purchasers who are not dis- 

iting enough to seek expert advice 
investing. 

iverage man knows nothing about 

. ome producing power of an in- 

il property or the value of its se- 

Ss. Much depends, however, upon 

eputation of the banking-house 

flaats these loans. Another sure 

is to insist upon knowing the earn- 

for 10 years at least, so as to be 

to make an intelligent comparison 

ee whether the 7 or 8 per cent divi- 

' can be regarded as permanent in- 

ne. The prospectuses now being put 

“re very attractive, and seem to show 

‘lear case; but they prove little or 

‘hing if they give earnings for only 

ce years of unusual business, instead 
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The past 

of such stock-market movements 
een that they are usually prelimi- 
to a slowing down of the commodity 
ts. This does not mean that com- 
follow 
v, but that the general deflating 

is well under way and that it 
soon become an immensely impor- 
con- 


This will come 
sappointing news to many people 
have been counting upon a spring 


ril or May. ‘The preponderance of 
n favors a further reaction, with 
veneral heaviness in financial and 


of showing the profits during a longer 
period, 
BUSINESS MORTALITY 

These are the days when the credit ex- 
perts of banks and commercial houses 
have to revise their calculations almost 
constantly. It takes real brain power 
to steer a great commercial corporation 
through the ups and downs of a readjust- 
ment period. In cases where additional 
credit is asked, the credit men become 
interested at once. The only safe course 
for the average corporation to pursue is 
to owe as little as possible and operate 
upon as nearly a_ hand-to-mouth basis 
as is possible with reference to provid- 
ing for the business of the coming year. 

Some economists believe that the turn 
in commodity prices will come within 
five or six months. Others put it as far 
off as next fall. The fact is, however, 
that the average manufacturer is at a 
loss to tell just what to do these days, 
and in the effort to avoid risks pursues 
a careful policy so as not to expose him- 
self to the possibility of the heavy losses 
of a falling market. Some large retail 
merchants are also showing the same cau- 
tion, and are avoiding unnecessary risks. 

DEMORALIZED EXCHANGES 

Every sane man knows that if the de- 
moralization in the foreign exchange 
market continues, it will have a most 
depressing influence upon this country’s 
foreign trade. With London exchange 
quoted around the present level, it is 
difficult for the foreign customers of 
American firms to make the purchases 
in this country that they had planned to 
make. Reports have been circulated 
concerning the cancellation of large Lon- 
don buying orders for American cotton 
and other staples. 

Whether these rumors are true or not, 
the movement of exchange shows clearly 
that the cost of doing business with the 
United States has made it almost im- 
possible for the buyers of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and other coun- 
tries to trade with us. Trained observ- 
ers believe, therefore, that our foreign 
trade returns will be adversely affected 
by these developments, and that it will 
not be possible for the United States 
to continue the same enormous exports 
to Europe and other countries as during 
1919, 

LABOR CONDITIONS 

For the first time in many months the 
immigration figures are reassuring. The 
influx of workers will be increased by 
many thousands, if Europe’s productiv- 
ity continues at low ebb. This will be 
of material benefit to the labor market, 
for the United States is badly in need of 
more helpers. With the increased sup- 
ply of labor, there will be more produc- 
tion, which will in turn be highly influ- 
ential in reducing the average level of 
commodity prices, and the whole world 
needs increased production in all branch- 
es of industrial activity. 

It looks now as if there would be bet- 
ter relations existing between capital 
and labor as a consequence of the under- 
standing that has been reached in some 
quarters. On the other hand, there is 
still the chance of a troublesome, dispute 
with railroad labor, for no one can tell 
how the negotiations with the brother- 
hoods of the railroads will terminate. 
The one thing certain is that the country 
needs strong leadership in these matters. 
The waste resulting from strike disturb- 
ance is one of the most needless and 
pernicious losses which the people are 
asked to pay for. 

NEW FINANCING 

A great many new loans will probably 
be issued during the next 10 weeks. Jan- 
uary financing exceeded $330,000,000, or 
considerably more than 90 per cent over 
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the same month last year. The indica- 
tions are that some of these loans will 
be well placed in the near future by 
profitable industrial concerns. After 
these demands have been taken care of, 
the much larger problem of railroad 
financing will have to be solved in an 
intelligent way. It is not clear yet how 
the railroad outlays can be provided for, 
but bankers and business men realize that 
the transportation service of this coun- 
try must be largely improved, and that 
it must be strengthened both financially 
and physically. 
NEW STRIKE POSSIBILITIES 

Threat by the maintenance of way em- 
ployees of the railroads to go on strike 
unless they receive instant advance of 
wages caused some unsettlement, and di- 
rected attention once more to the prob- 
able difficulties of placing the transporta- 
tion industry upon a thoroughly sound 
basis. It is to be hoped that an amicable 
adjustment may be reached, so_ that 
there will not be any disturbance to rail- 
road transportation. 

Strikes are becoming more difficult to 
settle and, although the American peo- 
ple want to see fair play, they are be- 
coming incensed at the arrogance of la- 
bor. It would be nothing short of a 
crime to tie up the country’s transporta- 
tion service at this time. ‘The men com- 
plain of high living costs, and forget that 
one of the direct causes for this situa- 
tion is heavily increased expenses result- 
ing from car famine and delayed deliv- 
ery of merchandise. Should the roads 
be tied up, the difficulty would be much 
greater and there would be a_ further 
addition to living expenses. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE 

Notwithstanding the fact that last year 
Great Britain had an adverse merchan- 
dise trade balance of $3,345,000,000, the 
board of trade experts figure out that 
there is an offset against this of $2,600,- 
000,000 under the head of “invisible ex- 
ports.” These consist of $400,000,000 
a vear from foreign investments, $2,000,- 
000,000 from net shipping income and 
$200,000,000 from various other revenues. 
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It is expected that “invisible exports” 
will reach even a larger total this year, 
the estimate being $3,200,000,000. Should 
this prediction be fulfilled, it is expected 
that the excess of merchandise imports 
will be reduced to $2,250,000,000. It is 
clear, therefore, that notwithstanding the 
adverse trade balance which Great Brit- 
ain now shows, there are factors at work 
which may be of material assistance in 
strengthening the actual foreign trade 
showing for the coming year. 


Germany’s Oils and Fats 

Various estimates have been given of 
Germany’s pre-war consumption of oils 
and fats; the latest is 1,900,000 tons, and 
as this is the estimate of Dr. Fahrion—a 
noted authority on the subject and editor 
of the principal German journal dealing 
with oils, fats, soaps, ete.—it may be 
taken as fairly trustworthy. Dr. Fahrion 
says that this grand total is made up of 
600,000 tons vegetable oils and fats and 
1,300,000 tons animal fats; and, again, 
1,500,000 tons were used for food and 
400,000 tons for industrial purposes. 

With the exception of 200,000 tons, 
mostly imported from America, the ani- 
mal fats were supplied by 21,000,000 head 
of cattle (sheep presumably included) 
and 25,000,000 pigs, yielding 500,000 tons 
lard, 200,000 tons tallow (beef and mut- 
ton) and 400,000 tons butter. Of the 
vegetable oils only about 20,000 tons were 
obtained from homegrown oilseeds. <A 
certain amount of vegetable oils was im- 
ported, but, broadly speaking, it may be 
said that the whole of the balance of 
580,000 tons was milled in Germany from 
imported oilseeds and nuts. <A _ consid- 
erable amount of vegetable oil was, of 
course, exported. 


Two hundred London firms have 
adopted the scheme promoted by King 
George for the re-employment of dis- 
abled soldiers or sailors and will be en- 
titled to use the “Seal of Honor” on their 
note paper. Names of employers who 
reinstate a certain percentage of their 
former employees now disabled will be 
placed on a roll of honor. 


A Railway Terminal in the Woods 
—‘‘From White Pine Forest to Farm Land.” 
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The condition of the flour trade in 
Chicago differs little from that of a 
week ago. The scarcity of cars in most 
all sections, the inability of many mill- 
ers to obtain wheat and the possibility of 
a railroad strike, are some of the fac- 
tors that stand out prominently. Mill- 
ers have lowered values on patents, 
straights and clear grades. Perhaps the 
most noticeable declines are for stand- 
ard patents from the Northwest and 95 
per cent grades from the Southwest. 

Resales of flour are very numerous. 
The few buyers who have shown a need 
of flour have been able to meet their re- 

uirements on resales far better than 

ealing direct with the mills. This condi- 
tion, judging by the stocks of flour here 
and elsewhere, would indicate that busi- 
ness of this character is going to con- 
tinue for a time. For 95 per cent, south- 
western flour resales are made as low as 
$11, jute, Chicago. Mills, however, are 
asking 20@60c bbl for the same grade. 

At a meeting of some 30 members of 
the flour trade, on Feb. 11, it was made 
evident by the expressions offered that 
those present were unanimous in doing 
practically nothing at this time. Sellers 
claim they cannot conscientiously force 
buying under present conditions, The 
slight possibility of the Gronna bill be- 
ing passed, coupled with other features 
in the trade, is enough to hold in abey- 
ance any large bookings. 

The Grain Corporation, through the 
flour division, claims that sales are con- 
tinuing very satisfactorily. Even though 
millers have reduced their quotations to 
the trade to almost the basis at which the 
Corporation is offering its flour, daily 
bookings of the government commodity 
seem to be quite liberal. 

Some of the members of the Millers’ 
Export Association are somewhat disap- 
pointed in the volume of business done, 
and in the fact that they have not been 
called upon for several days to quote 
flour for export. There really is no ac- 
tivity in the association, nor has there 
been any meeting of the officials within 
the past six or eight weeks. 

It has been hinted that there might be 
curtailment of the flour output of Chi- 
cago mills about this time. Instead, one 
mill is being operated at full capacity, 
including every other Sunday. The out- 
turn represents largely products made 
from hard and soft winter wheat. 

The mill in this vicinity that has been 
manufacturing flour for the Grain Cor- 
poration, from wheat supplied by the 
government, is said to have gone back to 
grinding for its own trade. It is under- 
stood that the contract agreement with 
the Grain Corporation was that the mill 
should be run on government flour at 
such times as would least interfere with 
the mill’s regular business. 

Millfeeds have shown a decided firm- 
ness in prices and values, and a very 
good demand. The inquiry is largely for 
the heavier grades, 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
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Flour Pet. of 
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This week ..cccscccccssece 26,260 

Be WORE oc cccccccecccccce 24,000 92 
MELD eo cccccdvceveceece 21,600 78 
Two years ago ........605% 13,250 48 


THE GRAIN MARKET 


Cash wheat accumulated last week and 
early this week from an absence of de- 
mand, millers and elevator people not 
buying, because of the bearish conditions 
surrounding the other markets. In the 


latter part of this week elevator people 
took more interest in the market, and a 
little improvement was noticed in the 
milling demand, although it was not large. 
Accumulations were cleaned up to bet- 
ter advantage and advances of 5@10c 
secured on the high grades, although the 
latter were in limited supply. Even the 
low-grades, which have dragged heavily 
and led the recent decline, were picked 
up, and mixed springs and winters were 
gradually worked off at better prices. 

Very little No. 1 or No. 2 wheat has 
been available, a good percentage of the 
offerings being lower grades. Action of 
the Minneapolis cash wheat market is a 
dominating factor, and Minneapolis 
millers were inquiring for wheat in this 
market late in the week. 

The Grain Corporation is moving out 
its wheat as fast as possible, and stocks 
are decreasing, although supplies here 
at the beginning of the week were 11,- 
087,000 bus, a decrease of nearly 800,000 
from last week. 

Millers have bought rye sparingly, and 
No. 2 in store sold at 7c and spot receipts 
at 414@5c, under the May. A little ex- 
port business is on here and at interior 
points, and late in the week sales of 
25,000 bus were made at Ilc over Chi- 
cago May, track, New York. This price 
was ¥4c better than earlier bids. Specu- 
lative trading in rye, while liberal, was 
not as large as recently. At the low 
point, $1.46, for May, there was a loss 
of 41%4c from the high figures in Jan- 
uary, bringing the price back to where 
the recent advance started from. North- 
western interests who were large sellers 
of rye for several weeks past turned to 
the buying side late in the week, and as- 
sisted in making the rally of over 10c in 
in three days. 

World’s supplies of wheat, Feb. 1, as 
compiled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
were 293,429,000 bus, a decrease in Jan- 
uary of 29,310,000, compared with 38,- 
238,000 bus in December and 21,687,000 
in January, last year, when total stocks 
were 424,609,000 bus. The United States 
had 111,786,000 bus, compared with 130,- 
186,000 in January and 174,714,000 bus 
Feb. 1, last year. Canadian stocks de- 
creased over 38,000,000 bus last month, 
and are 31,088,000 bus, compared with 
64,870,000 last year. There was little 
change on ocean passage for Europe. 
Australian stocks are cut down 6,000,000 
bus to 69,000,000 bus, compared with 160,- 
000,000 last year. 

With a decline of 15@20c in cash corn 
poe here, No. 4 corn was on a delivery 

asis, as compared with February, for a 
few days. Tightening of the February 
later reduced the margin of profit in 
making deliveries of the cash grain on 
February sales. Deliveries during the 
week, however, were 25,000 bus, sales hav- 
ing been made the previous week and 
the cash corn secured on the break. Ele- 
vator interests and the industries were 
large buyers, taking the bulk of the of- 
ferings. A few of the largest cash han- 
dlers believed that the time to buy cash 
corn was while the movement was on, 
and were in the market for a good part 
of the offerings. Indianapolis was also 
a buyer here. 


THE PRICE OF LARD 
After being on the downgrade for 
months, prices of lard have finally 
reached a point where packers are feel- 
ing more friendly toward the provision 
market, and the Armour interest has 
accumulated cash lard at 90c under May. 
At the low point, lard shows a loss of 
over l5c lb from the high mark made last 
summer, 
THE MONEY MARKET 
A decided hardening of the money 
market is reported by Teshers and bor- 
rowers. An urgent demand for money 


exists, and rates are 1 per cent higher 
than two weeks . No money is oo | 
put out at less ‘a 64% per cent, an 

higher figures are being secured in many 
instances. Country banks, which have 
been the best ‘buyers of commercial pa- 
per, are not taking any of consequence 
at 61% per cent, and claim that holders 
of grain in the interior are not selling as 
fast as they should. Banks continue to 
borrow money from the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and discounts have increased. 


NOTES 


Deliveries of corn on February con- 
tract for the month to date have been 
24,000 bus. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co. wholesale flour merchants, 
is still unable to leave his home after an 
illness covering a period of four months, 

A farmer here from central Minnesota 
says there is a lot of wheat and flax in 
that section still in the stack, and that 
— are in no hurry to thresh and 
sell. 

Many mills in this vicinity are having 
trouble in obtaining common laborers 
for help around the mills. Men to do 
such work as loading cars, unloading coal 
and work of that character are command- 
ing $27@30 per week. 

The Grain Corporation has made a 
lease for six months, dating from May 
1, in the Adams Express Building on 
Dearborn near Monroe Street. Both the 
milling and flour divisions will have 
headquarters in the new location. 

Major Walter Stern, of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was mar- 
ried today to Miss Sara C. Regan. They 
are to spend a few days in Chicago on 
their way to California, where they will 
remain the greater part of the winter. 

The Quaker Oats Co. leased, this week, 
the Currier-Lee warehouse for a period 
of 10 years. The property was the first 
in Chicago to be used by the government 
for war storage. The building is five 
stories high, with 1,551 square feet of 
floor space, and is located at 3611-3635 
Iron Street. The Quaker Oats Co. will 
use the building for the cartoning and 
storage of its products. 

Among visitors in Chicagé this week 
were Karl E. Humphrey, manager of 
the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., Feb. 8, on his way east; I. R. Mc- 
Graw, Keystone Flour Co., Philadelphia, 
Feb. 10, on his way to Milwaukee to call 
on Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., and 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn., whom his company represents, and 
W. C. Boecke, secretary of the L. G. 
Campbell Milling Co., Minneapolis, Feb. 
10, en route to eastern markets. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuker, Wis. Feb. 14.—Flour 
business this week was very quiet. Mill- 
ers have orders on hand, but have not 
been able to load out much, on account 
of the scarcity of cars. Shipping direc- 
tions came in well, and all the mills 
have plenty of loading orders on hand. 
Offerings of choice milling wheat have 
been fairly good, but mills have plenty 
on hand, and are in position to operate 
to capacity. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent advanced the latter 
part of the week, and were quoted at 
$13.75@14.30, and straight at $12.15@13, 
in cotton 1%’s. 

The call for clear was slow. Some 
mills were able to place a fair amount 
with the domestic trade for fancy, but 
low-grades remain dull. Millers have 
fair stocks on hand. Prices were quoted 
at $9.50@10.50, in cotton 1/’s. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers are 
well stocked up, and did but little buying 
this week. Jobbers report light trade 
and good stocks. Most of the large 
bakers have sufficient on hand to last at 
least 30 days. Outside mills report busi- 
ness quiet. Trade with the small buyer 
was fair, but carload buyers were out of 
the market. Prices were advanced, to 
follow the upturn in cash wheat, to 
$13.50@14.50, in cotton 1/’s. 

There was little improvement in the 
call for Kansas patent. Jobbers report 
better inquiry for deferred delivery. Of- 
ferings for prompt shipment have 
dropped off, due to the car situation. 
Prices firmer at $13.25@13.50, in cotton 
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There was no improvement in the ¢,!| 
for rye flour. Buyers appear to hay 
dropped out completely. Millers ay. 
operating only as they receive scatterin 
orders. Stocks here are very light. 1)\. 
oT advance in cash rye the latter day. 
of the week did not stimulate busine:s, 
and prospects for a revival in the nes; 
future are not bright. Pure white w, 
quoted at $8.10@9.60, straight at $7.75 
@8.80, and dark at $7@7.70, in cotton 
1's. 

There was little improvement in {)). 
call for corn flour. The unsettled ¢o)- 
dition in the corn market has kept })) 
ers out. Mills have good bookings 5 
hand, but have been unable to load 0): 
much. There was a fair demand 
corn meal, but grits were slow. Cory 
flour was quoted at $3.75, corn meal »| 
$3.70, and grits at $3.65, all in 10 
cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barr 
as reported to The Northwestern Mill: 
Capacity Output Pe: 

0 13,000 


Thies Week .ccecese 24,000 

Last week ........ 24,000 11,000 

BOG FORF cecccses 18,000 5,200 

Two years ago .... 16,000 7,800 
MILLFEED 


Feed prices were somewhat unsett! 
this week. Bran was easier and the ( 
mand was rather light, while middlin 
were firm and difficult to get. Track 
bran was exceptionally slow. Most bu 
ers are filled up, and do not care | 
make further purchases of light feeds. 
Offerings from the Southwest were free, 
especially bran, which was offered «| 
$1.50 ton less than the Northwest care 
to sell at. Most offerings were { 
March shipment, but there were some of 
prompt stuff at same price. Shippers 


‘are not doing much. Shippers who | 


stuff at eastern transit points were a! 
to dispose of it at good prices, but | 
East has not been buying much for shi 
ment. The mild weather over the coi 
try has curtailed the demand. Ther 
was a fair demand for hominy feed, aii 
the call for gluten was brisk, but ther 
were no offerings except for late March 
delivery. 
NOTES 

The Bernet Mfg. Co., Milwauk 
manufacturers- of grain blowers of | 
pneumatic type, has decided to build a 
complete plant of its own, at an « 
mated cost of $50,000. 


The J. K. Rugowski Co., Fond du I 
grower and wholesale dealer in secs, 
has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 
A three-story building, 75x150, will 
erected, 

The board of directors of the Milw 
kee Chamber of Commerce has admit 
the following new members: Fred 
Fleming, George C. Bailey, Frank ( 
Showalter, Edwin A. Guilfuss, Clarence 
D. Moll, Fred C. Piehl and E. 
Strohts. 

The Morrow Milling Co., of Milwauk 
has been sold to the Jersey Cereal Foo 
Co., of Cereal, Pa., a large manufacture: 
of corn flakes, but it expects to use | 
Milwaukee plant for rolled oats. 


Employees of the Atlas Flour Mi 
held a get-together dinner at the M 
waukee Athletic Club on Feb. 9, and p« 
fected a permanent organization und 
the patronage of the officers of the cor 
pany. John Manning was elected pr« 
dent, E. S. Salmen vice-president, an 
William Giencke secretary and tre 
urer. 

A special committee of the Milwauk« 
Chamber of Commerce appointed so1 
time ago to investigate the advisabil 
of reinstating a stock and bond exchan«e 
on the floor has reported favorably, w 
a recommendation that a new commiti 
be appointed by President H. M. Stra‘ 
ton to put the plan into effect. No di 
has been set for the resumption of tra 
ing. In former years, stock and bo 
trading was an important feature « 


business, With a large number of Mil- 
waukee corporations having  recen!'y 


made large security issues, the need { 

an exchange has become more appare' 
than ever, and this is regarded as th’ 
logical time for the re-establishment « 
such trading to meet the demands of t! 


community. pe ~ 
. N. Wison. 
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BRITISH VIEW OF WORLD BUSINESS 





Survey and Forecast of General Conditions by Well-Known Liverpool and 
London Firm Throws Interesting Light on Trade Future 


in a pamphlet just issued by Bigland, 

Sons & Jeffreys, Ltd., Liverpool and 

London, it is stated as the opinion of 

the directors of this well-known produce 

firm’s affairs that business men find 
themselves, a year after the cessation of 
hostilities, confronted with a more chaotic 
st of international finance than has 
ever existed before. 

the defeated belligerents of middle 

Europe,’ reads the document, “though 
now at liberty to trade with all the world, 
find their natural market, Russia, shut 
oul, both as a source of supply of food 
iu. raw material and as their great buy- 
el European commodities. 

ermany, Austria, Hungary, Bul- 

, and Turkey all find themselves 
very little coal, wretchedly organ- 

i transport, and no credit. 

rhe peoples of those countries are 
reduced to a state of serfdom; but not 
because any power is desirous of meting 
out punishment or continuing through 

I the effort to keep them in subjec- 

ti The state in which they find them- 
elves is deplorable, and, in our opinion, 

it the Nemesis following the war; so 

far as Germany is concerned, it is a di- 

rect retribution for her wicked coercion 

of Russia which, instead of resulting in 

German domination of Russian indus- 

tries, has so annihilated Russian com- 

merce that in the debacle Germany her- 

5 the greatest sufferer. 

» awful is the position of middle 
Europe that she has gone back 300 years; 
and the fact that foreign exchange with 
t countries is absolutely destroyed, 

picted in the German mark or shill- 

eing now only one penny farthing; 
nstead of 20 marks to the £1 ster- 
the German must pay 180 marks for 

British goods; instead of the 
\merican exchange with Germany being 

for a mark, it is now only 2c. The 
sion of their own experts that be- 
their paper currency there is only 
tual cover of 3 per cent fully con- 
the value outside financiers place 

upon the German mark. 

his means, in business phraseology, 
her credit is dead, and no one will 

mmodate her except in barter of 

s for goods. 

We, therefore, in our forecast for 
write Germany down from a nation 
,000,000 people to 7,000,000 in her 
ence and place in international com- 

e; in other words, her buying power 

e-tenth of her pre-war status. In 

manner Austria, Hungary, Bul- 

, Turkey and Russia are reduced to 

ction of their former position as 
; and buyers in the world’s trade. 
ie argument thus develops: if in 

1920 such a large portion of the trade of 

the world is temporarily dead, what ef- 

fect and influence will that have upon 

( countries, our own in particular? 

Che immediate result which would in- 

é ly have followed would have been 

unemployment in this country in the in- 

dustries largely concerned in trade with 

t reas above indicated, had it not been 

for other causes which have been creat- 
ng great business activity in the rest of 

world. These are three in number: 
‘he unprecedented creation of wealth 

I e United States, South America, Af- 

and the East; the exhaustion of 

s and supplies through the restric- 

on shipping, and the shutting out of 

German competition in all parts of the 

ld; thirdly, the rise of 300 per cent in 


4 ot 


laking the silver question first—the 
t price before the war was 22d per 
iow it is 78d; imagination fails to en- 
the workman and merchants in this 
ntry to understand what may be the 
ning to them of 300,000,000 people 
India, and 400,000,000 in China, whose 
rdings of silver, accumulated through 
turies, after having fallen to the low 
ire stated, have suddenly advanced to 
nd its price in 1860. This silver at 
spells buying power to millions, 
who for 50 years ) Bs had to subsist on 


tie most meager margin of comfort and 


no luxury. Today they are able to se- 





cure for themselves a little more, and that 
little multiplied by millions is a great 
volume of trade which seems likely to 
more than make up for the shrinkage of 
European demand for our manufactur- 
ers. 

“Directly connected with, and arising 
out of, the eastern advance in silver is 
an anomaly and contradiction which are 
to be seen in India. 

“For many years, while silver was fall- 
ing, the native, who mistrusts banks and 





had been intumpetionally agreed upon as 
77s 10d, has been annulled, and, all chan- 
cellors of exchequers being anxious to in- 
crease the gold reserves in order to make 
a settlement of adverse balances with 
other countries easier, will, in our opin- 
ion, be compelled to increase their stocks, 
thus causing such a swing of the pendu- 
lum on good equivalents that a recasting 
of values the whole world over may be 
necessitated. This matter is so vital to 
all business men that we venture to lay 
the position, as we see it, before our 
clients. 

“It was undoubtedly the fact for the 
past 30 years that, with few exceptions, 
it did not pay to mine gold and deliver it 
to the mints at 77s 10d per oz. Never- 
theless, human nature being what it is, 
money was found for projects that could 


The Foreman of the Camp Near Bayfield (at the Left), in Front of the Office 
—‘From White Pine Forest to Farm Land.” 


hoards his own savings, had gradually 
realized that gold rather than silver was 
the more stable metal. He has, there- 
fore, been hoarding gold; and, from the 
best estimate we can form, £200,000,000 
sterling in gold has gone out of active 
circulation into the savings of the people 
of India since 1890. 

“Although gold itself has advanced in 
price, silver having advanced so much 
more, the native who used to pay 15 
rupees for a sovereign to go into his ‘long 
stocking’ is now able to buy the same 
sovereign for 9 rupees; and word seems 
to have passed round among the natives 
that this is the time to secure gold, which 
undoubtedly is sound reasoning. In our 
last forecast we wrote the following: 
‘If, during three years, the face value of 
what is the basis of exchange to half the 
people of the earth advances from 27 to 
54,—and even at this advance it is not a 
paying proposition to open new mines 
without an international agreement to 
coin increased production at some fixed 
figure,—why is it thought foolishness to 
say the value of the ounce of gold shall 
be reconsidered ?” 

“The reconsideration of the value of 
the ounce of gold has come about in six 
months, and the producer of gold in the 
Rand and elsewhere is now free to sell 
it to the highest bidder; the value, which 


show even a chance of success; conse- 
quently, gold-mining went on in spite of 
the proof of loss in production, which 
would have discouraged further efforts 
in any other article. Now that wages, 
cost of machinery, coals, and chemicals 
have advanced so enormously in a com- 
paratively short time, the producer of 
gold, finding the cage in which he has 
hitherto been confined broken, will try 
and obtain a higher and still higher price 
for this commodity. With a greatly ad- 
vanced price, many gold mines and gold 
deposits which have not, so far, paid to 
work, will again be brought into the pro- 
ducing line, and will show great returns 
on the invested capital. 

“Gold has been considered sacrosanct, 
and to even argue that the equivalent 
paid in dollars or pounds sterling should 
be raised, was deemed profanity. 

“Unless we misjudge the position, the 
present movement in gold today, 110s 
per oz from 77s 10d, will not cease in its 
upward tendency until a very much high- 
er level has been reached. 

“The dispassionate view is this: To 
produce any article, a margin of profit 
must be shown over cost of labor, equip- 
ment, and material. Gold is no different 
to any other commodity in this respect. 
International exchange vagaries have 
been brought about partly by the fact 
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that the amount of gold held by each 
country was totally inadequate to supply 
the demands of their increased cur 

and to correct adverse balances by for- 
eign shipments. The greatest boon to 
the business world would, in our opinion, 
be a prodigious increase in the output of 
gold, which would insure currency and 
create a stability of international inter- 
course which, at the moment, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

“The truth is that the enormous issues 
of paper currency have swept away the 
old banking formula as to the amount of 
paper it was safe to issue in proportion 
to the gold reserve. When we come to 
bedrock of foreign exchange, we find, 
however, that the stability of a nation’s 
currency in a time of crisis such as this 
is not whether she can pay her adverse 
balance in gold, but it depends upon the 
view other nations take of the ability of 
a country asking credit to meet its for- 
eign commitments. 

“We wish to point out that in this 
great question of foreign exchange we, 
as a country, stand in a pre-eminent po- 
sition looking forward for 20 years. 
Compared with our ally, France, we have 
incomparable possibilities of recovering 
our position, and paying our great debt 
to the United States, because, although 
our workers at home are not working to 
the limit of their strength and abilit > 
we can reduce our indebtedness, not only 
by shipment of goods from this country 
to America, but by the payment by ex- 
ports direct from our dominions and de- 
pendencies to the United States. For 
example, if we sell palm kernels or palm 
oil from the west coast of Africa to the 
United States, the money due is not re- 
mitted to Lagos, but sent to London; 
payment for the palm kernels or palm 
oil has already been made by the ship- 
ment of Manchester goods and other 
commodities to the west coast of Africa, 
which have been bartered with the na- 
tives for the articles in question. Again, 
although the custom tariff in America 
prevents our manufacturers shipping 
goods direct to the United States, thus 
by shipping goods to other countries, and 
the product of that barter being sold to 
America, we receive credit to pay up to 
that amount for cotton or corn we pur- 
chase in the United States. 

“We are often asked, Is it possible to 
quickly restore the old equivalent of 
$4.80 to the pound sterling? Our reply 
is that a very heavy discount will con- 
tinue for three or four years. The pres- 
ent rate of exchange, $3.80 to the pound 
sterling, is bad for particular trades, but 
we think the weight of evidence on the 
whole is that it is good for English trade 
and bad for American trade. The pres- 
ent rate of exchange works out that, if 
an American manufacturer of any kind 
of goods tries to sell in England, he is 
heavily handicapped with his foreign ex- 
change, which is equal to an export duty 
of 20 per cent in the cost, before his 
dollars can be changed to pounds ster- 
ling. This direct duty not only affects 
his exports to England, but also affects 
his exports to all those countries which 
we want to sell to, and this is where we 
stand to take advantage of the fact that 
the rate of exchange is adverse to the 
American manufacturer and the Ameri- 
can producer of commodities. 

“Another most desirable effect, if 
present conditions hold for four years, 
will be that every buyer in England of 
articles he now purchases in the United 
States, will diligently seek for the equiva- 
lent in other countries where the ex- 
change is not against him, and it may be 
that within that period of four years we 
shall have ceased to purchase wheat in 
America, and other articles which can 
be obtained elsewhere, except specialties 
such as cotton. It is, therefore, not an 
unmixed blessing that we have to face 
what was apparently a bar to foreign 
commerce. 

“We now come to consider the probable 
effect upon values of commodities if we 
are right in the anticipation that silver 
will maintain its present price, and that 
gold will move still further upward. 

“The argument is an obscure one, and 
yet it may be answered with almost the 
certainty of a problem stated in mathe- 
matics: If during 50 years an ounce of 
gold upon which the value of commodi- 
ties was based for that 50 years remained 
stable, what will be the effect when the 
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medium of exchange of foreign com- 
merce doubles its previous price? Any 
change will not be immediate, but we 
do not think it can be gainsaid that if 
the ounce of gold rises to 160s, and re- 
mains at that figure for a few years, the 
market value of every commodity which 
has already advanced through inflated 
currency, high freights, and the advanced 
rate of wages, will, we submit, thereby 
be prevented from receding much in 
value, even when lower freights and in- 
creased production might otherwise have 
operated in that direction. 

“If governments desire to bring about 
stability of prices and values, they must 
first attack and grapple with the basic 
question of gold and silver and their rela- 
tive values, because on these two metals 
the international exchanges of the world 
revolve. 7 

“We would suggest that governments 
and banking interests come together, and 
fix, for a term of years, that the ounce 
of gold and ounce of silver shall have a 
relative value for half a century. The 
international arrangement for many 
years prior to 1860 was 1514 ounces of 
silver to one ounce of gold, with free 
coinage of both metals at this ratio. This 
arrangement should be revived on a new 
standard; it would then be necessary to 
fix the price paid to the producer of 
silver and producer of gold at such high 
figures as to incite greatly increased pro- 
duction in order to supply more of these 
commodities. We would add that, unless 
the term of years was a substantial pe- 
riod, labor, capital, and enterprise would 
not be drawn into these industries with 
sufficient force to bring about the desired 
results. 

“To sum up, therefore, unless serious 
financial disturbance and continued in- 
dustrial unrest should supervene, we can- 
not help coming to the conclusion that 
the eagerly awaited and anxiously hoped- 
for fall in the price of commodities is 
not likely to eventuate in 1920. 

“We say this the more emphatically 
from the fact that producers in India 
and China, compared with pre-war mar- 
kets, ask two or three times their old 
selling prices, simply because of the ex- 
change. An article which has been pro- 
duced by payment of wages in silver, and 
sold to a country with the gold standard, 
cannot be sold at the pre-war price. To 
illustrate this, suppose a farmer in China 
has produced a crop of ground nuts 
which, in 1914, he sold at £14 per ton, de- 
livered to the seaboard, and which was 
exchanged on the silver basis of that 
day; he may today be willing to sell the 
same crop at the equivalent of £14 in 
his money, but when the merchant offers 
this to London, the silver exchange neces- 
sitates his asking £52 per ton, and un- 
less our prices are far over the 1914 basis, 
he will have to sell the crop to his own 
people, or cease to continue its produc- 
tion. We can, therefore, find no escape 
from the general statement that, unless 
we are prepared to pay what are now 
termed high prices, we shall not be atile 
to obtain a permanent continuity of sup- 
plies. 

“The industries of Great Britain in the 
coming year must be greatly benefited 
by the fact that German competition in 
the over-sea markets has practically 
ceased, She has only 27 per cent of her 
hematite iron ore left; her supply of 
coal is insufficient to run her factories 
full time; the collapse of her foreign 
credit precludes her purchases of raw 
material to more than cover her home 
necessities. French textile machinery will 
not be in working order for many 
months. It is idle to talk of Japan tak- 
ing over textile trade, as she has only 
3,000,000 spindles against our 60,000,000. 
Therefore we ask our countrymen to be 
in good heart during the coming year, to 
meet the trouble which is certain to con- 
tinue in the attempts to find the right 
remuneration for labor with good sense 
but without timidity. 

“For 30 years before the war we un- 
dervalued labor; now labor may seek to 
overvalue itself. Taking the view that 
Britain’s position in securing world- 
trade was never better than its prospects 
for 1920, we should be the highest wages 
paying country in the world. America is 


still much in advance of us, but they may 
have to come down—which, indeed, we 
think likely; but the war proved that the 
raw material in the variety of products, 
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the fertility of soil in the British Em- 
pire, exceeded the United States; but 
while admitting the material wealth of 
that country, we maintain that our em- 
pire, developed with the like energy and 
foresight for the coming 50 years, will 
prove our claim to be the most self- 
supporting empire, granted statesmen 
with the widest vision, and statescraft of 
such an order that half our possibilities 
become actualities during that period. 

“There remains, however, the awful 
burden of our war debt, but this should 
not produce a material depression which 
might paralyze our efforts, because we 
as an empire possess in the vast area of 
uncultivated and only sparsely inhabited 
lands a source of wealth far beyond the 
£8,000,000,000 of our liabilities. It is here 
that statescraft and thé long vision should 
find their right field. 


“Looking away from labor troubles 


and anxieties at home, we should direct 
our thoughts and energies to the great 
work of development. 

“First, by securing to the citizens of 
the empire these potentially valuable 
lands by negotiation, purchase, or, when 
there are no present owners, the declara- 
tion of such territory as crown lands. 
Then, by wise expenditure to make such 
lands approachable and attractive, know- 
ing that within 50 years the world’s de- 
mand for food and raw materials will be 
so continuously on the increase that the 
market value of such lands will have so 
increased that the share of such profit 
falling to the state will be sufficient to 
meet that debt. 

“Such a line of action would act as an 
uplift to many, whose fears for the fu- 
ture of England are darkened by the 
dread of our inability to meet our na- 
tional debt.” 


BRITAIN’S GRAIN ANDF LOUR TRADE 





London Times, in Annual Review of the General Commercial Situation, 
Says the Past Year Has “Set the Historian a Puzzle”— 
Reduced Acreage of Wheat 


The London Times, in its annual résumé 
of the general commercial situation in 
the United Kingdom during the past 
year, has much of interest to say about 
the grain and flour trade. The review 
follows, in part: 

The past year in the grain trade has 
set the historian a puzzle. As yet we 
lack perspective. Neither farmers nor 
importers can see quite clearly what has 
been at work to cause the breakdown of 
the transport that was on the whole ef- 
fective during the war years, and to 
bring about the anarchy that has been 
the sequence to the first year of peace, 
an anarchy staved off with no little suc- 
cess for four years and more of actual 
war. 

We began a new harvest year knowing 
on Sept. 1, 1919, that only 2,221,000 acres 
were under wheat, against 2,557,000, and 
were consequently prepared to learn, as 
we did on Nov. 11, that the yield was 
only 7,979,000 qrs, as compared with 10,- 
530,000. Meanwhile, Lord Lee had come 
into power, and with a view to stimulat- 
ing wheat-growing he announced on Sept. 
1 that farmers’ wheat would be paid for 
at the rate of 72s per 480 lbs if the mar- 
ket price did not reach that standard for 
the new cereal year. This had an en- 
couraging effect, but was quickly coun- 
tered by the food controller, who for- 
bade millers to give more than 72s for 
the wheat. 

The crop being 2,551,000 qrs smaller 
and a rise in price being prevented by 
this order in council, wheat-growers are 
precluded from obtaining a single penny 
of extra money toward meeting the £9,- 
183,600 deficit. Under free home trade 
the consumer shares in the ups and downs 
of home production. 


REDUCED ACREAGE UNDER WHEAT 


The food controller’s intervention has 
resulted in a further shrinkage in the 
area of wheat cultivated, and this in 1920 
must add a good deal to the burden of 
importation. Owing to government con- 
trol, ordinary monthly prices need not 
be given, and the following comparison 
by years will suffice: 


c———_ W heat -——F lour——_ 
House- 

British Canadian hold Imported 
1919. 72s 10d 78s 0d 44s 3d i6s 3d 
1918. 72s 7d 79s 2d 44s 3d 5is 0d 

* . 


1917. 75s 10d 82s 9d 

*Unfixed. 

The price of English wheat since the 
fixing of the maximum has exceeded that 
level slightly, owing to the sales of seed 
at 80@100s. These are exempt from 
Mr. Roberts’ control. 

There is a new control of imported 
wheat since Sept. 1, and Canadian is 
sold to the miller at 60s. He is, how- 
ever, compelled to resell to the baker at 
a price which is about equivalent to an 
extra 18s onto the price, and the baker 
in turn has to sell bread to the public at 
9¥,d per quartern loaf. 

This rise in the price for bread on a 
yearly sale of about 3,300,000,000 loaves 
amounts to £6,875,000. As the govern- 
ment gets the English wheat at 72s, 


against 72s 7d in 1918, and the foreign 
wheat at about 78s, against 79s 2d, it 
must be reducing the bread subsidy both 
ways. The government grading of im- 
ported wheat in 1919 has given rise to 
much comment, and the over-pricing of 
Australian has led to large stocks ac- 
cumulating. 

The government grades are as follows: 
No. 1, fine Australian, 79s; No. 2, or- 
dinary Australian, best Canadian, No. 1 
hard winter American, 78s; No. 3, No. 2 
Canadian, No. 1 red winter, American, 
Argentine, red walla, 77s; No. 4, No. 1 
northern spring American, 76s 6d, Durum 
is priced 2s below No. 1 northern spring, 
and goose wheat, with No. 5 Canadian, is 
priced 2s 6d below durum. 

The government grades only one sort 
of Argentine, though nine sorts are rec- 
ognized at Buenos Aires. It does not 
quote Chilean, Indian, New Zealand, Per- 
sian, or Egyptian wheat, and the cessa- 
tion of the war has not led to any ex- 
ports of wheat from Roumania or south- 
ern Russia. These latter countries have, 
however, had large crops. The Rouma- 
nian surplus is believed to be going to 
feed Austria, where there is a deficiency 
of about 5,000,000 qrs. 

The allies hold the great wheat ports 
of Odessa, Kherson, Nicolaieff, Taganrog, 
and Novorossisk, but the grain is not 
arriving from the interior, and on Dec. 
12 the Bolshevists captured the great 
granary center of Kharkoff. 

The grain trade with 1920 will demand 
a revision of the government’s wheat 
charterings, for in 1919 it has not bought 
the sorts needed for a good loaf, neither 
has it brought its over-sea wheat into the 
country at the periods when this or that 
sort is required. Thus from Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 30, when farmers are selling freely 
of their new wheat, soft and mellow corn, 
but not strong or much of a loaf-builder, 
the members of the Millers’ Association 
for 20 years before the war had no diffi- 
culty whatever at this season in obtain- 
ing a supply of hard, strong, glutinous 
wheat for mixing with the home product, 
deriving flavor and imparting strength. 

The government during September, Oc- 
tober and November of 1919 forced on a 
most reluctant market large quantities of 
Australian and Chinese breadstuffs. The 
United States and Canada meanwhile 
had 15,000,000 qrs of the right sort of 
wheat clamoring for exportation. 

BREADSTUFF SUPPLIES 

The total imports of breadstuffs being 
added to the total deliveries of home- 
grown wheat show for 1919 a total in 
excess of that for 1918, but they con- 
firm and deepen the impression which has 
been growing upon the grain trade for 
some years. Hitherto this impression has 
only found an outlet in the press, but the 
disturbing influence, which may be com- 
pared to the “drag” of some undiscov- 
ered planef.in the solar system, is being 
verified as existent by observations that 
neither the Royal Statistical Society nor 
the ministries of food and agriculture 
can indefinitely ignore. 
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There is almost certainly at work some 
influence reducing the rate of bread y<¢ 
in the United Kingdom. The wonderf,;| 
tables which Sir John Lawes and Sj; 
John Gilbert built up in the columns o; 
the Field newspaper from 1852 to 1x99 
showed the rate of bread use in 1890 |, 
be 351 lbs of wheat per head of popul,- 
tion. There had been an almost unlyo- 
ken rise from the war dearth of 1855. 
when the nation managed on 275 Ibs por 
capita. 

Space prevents our dwelling further oy 
these remarkable statistics, but the. 
authorities in analyzing their own 
turns were able to show sustained perio: 
advance both when working on groups « 
eight years and on the larger units of | 
and 24-year periods. Between 1890 a 
1913 there was little mean change fro 
the Lawes-Gilbert standard. <Accordi 
to their scale, consumption would ha 
advanced from 351 lbs to 360. It actual 
did advance to 358 Ibs per capita in t! 
highest years. 


DECREASE IN CONSUMPTION 


The 1919 figures apparently show tl 
consumption has dropped to the remar! 
ably low figure of 276 lbs, and we mu 
not take refuge in any theory of dimii 
ished stocks, for these are known to | 
adequate, The war figures 1914-18, i) 
clusive, show ups and downs, as war fig 
ures might be expected to do, but tak: 
as a whole they lead up precisely to t! 
conclusion which the 1919 figures ind 
cate. A certain recovery from war di! 
ficulties in 1919 might have been anti 
pated on Dec. 31, 1918, but had a stri: 
en Barbellion been moved on that day 
forecast the returns for the year 
should not see, he would, we imagi: 
have given a total hardly different fr 
that actually ascertained today. 

The figures now printed will need | 
mal revision when returns for 1919 
verified by the customs returns; but 
press cannot wait for these, and the ¢ 
ferences will not be such as to interf< 
with any arguments here adduced. W! 
is known as “the Socratic method of 
derstatement” is in statistics a fai 
safe guide, and when we have had 
estimate we have taken limits of err 
argumentatively against ourselves.  ‘l 
supplies of breadstuffs in hundredweig 
of 112 lbs will be found to be about 
follows: 





sritish Imported Tot 

Year— produce breadstuffs supp 
oo) ee 27,021,200 88,948,200 115,669 
tO) eee 20,947,700 80,910,000 101,857 


105,775,000 , 125, 
109,367,000 141, 3 
89,150,000 116,919 
ot Se 25,726,900 113;980,000 139,706 
2) eee 21,560,000 122,296,000 143,856, 





The quantity of breadstuffs which t 
international grain trade will be 1 
quired to move from the sources of pr 
duction to those of consumption is p 
by alarmists at 400,000,000 hundre: 
weights, and an authority not usual! 
dubbed an alarmist has worked out 192 
needs at 387,000,000. We shall probably 
do well if in 1920 we regain the 1916 
standard, which, as we have seen, wa 
335,364,000 hundredweights. 

The wheat is in existence, but we dar: 
not indorse entirely the fluent utteranc: 
which adds “and that is the main thing.” 
It is to be feared that in the curren! 
year its transport will be the decidin: 
matter, and it is already tolerably obviou 
that the surpluses of 1919, including th 
Australian and Argentine crops nov 
reaping, will not have been fully move 
before the new harvests of April | 
August, 1920, are upon us. 


Hotel Rates in the Orient 


Consular reports from Japan state th 
a single room, with bath and meals fo 
two people, at the Yokohama hotels cos! 
$24 per day, while the same accommod: 
tions in Tokyo cannot be had for less tha 
$26 per day. Hotel rates in Shanghai, i 
December, were reported as $8 for on 
in a room and from $9.50 to $12.50, 
American money, for two, in additio: 
to the necessary extra 50c per day fo 
heat in winter, $1 for bottled water an 
a 50c daily minimum for sundry tips. It 
is said to be well for persons desiring to 
land at any Far Eastern port to cabl 
from San Francisco for accommodations, 
owing to crowded conditions in thes¢ 
countries. 
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ie domestic market for Manitoba 
wheat flour, demand is fairly 

\s sales are confined principally 

d cars, it is evident that buyers 
ing foreed to purchase flour in 
secure feed. Standard spring 
\ flour is quoted at $13.15 bbl, in 
gs igs, net cash terms, delivéred On- 

voints, 

ers are not showing any confidence 
new price for Ontario winter 

\ flour. Resellers, who have been 
rT lating stocks at the old price, are 
nderselling the mills to the ex- 
tel f 50@60c bbl. Bakers are not 
u nxious buyers as when the price 


0 to 


r }@3.50 bbl below the price of 
spt wheat flour. The fixed maximum 
) for winter wheat flour is $11.25 


jute bags, f.o.b. cars, Montreal. 
rt demand for flour is entirely 
( principal reason being the un- 
ct condition of the exchange market. 
I'l neral impression is that, as long 
is exchange situation remains in its 
p t condition, it is not likely that 
iny further business will be done. 


MILLFEED 


demand for bran and shorts is 
in excess of the supply avail- 

Mills find it difficult to supply 
nt feed for mixed-car business, 
nd this is resulting in the quantity of 
to each car being cut down. Bran 

g at $45 ton, in mixed cars with 

flo delivered Ontario points; shorts, 


WHEAT 


( rio winter wheat is coming out 
n reely. The higher prices and bet- 
te mdition of roads are acting as 

es to farmers to make deliveries. 
Ml ire being well supplied, and the 
q of the wheat they are now getting 
e o be excellent. The fixed prices 
ure follows: No. 2 red or white win- 
No. 2 Ontario spring, in store, 
Mi il, $2.55 bu, including 5¢ bu car- 
\ charges. The quotation for No. 
I iern, track, Bay ports, or all-rail, 

1, bu. 


} 
] 


OATMEAL 


Ihere is a fairly good demand for 
Until export business starts 
ug no great volume of sales can be 
ey ed. Prices are unchanged, namely: 
ro oats, $5@5.25, in 90-lb bags; oat- 
me in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
ro oats. Oat hulls are in good de- 
m and quotations are now $40@42 
ontreal freights. 


ro oats, 


COARSE GRAINS 


‘ly all kinds of coarse grains are 
inquired for, but deliveries are 
Quotations: No. 3 white Ontario 
8c@$l bu, point of shipment; 
g barley, $1.77@1.79; rye, $1.77@ 
Ls uuckwheat, $1.45@1.48; peas, $3; 
N Canadian western oats, 9434,¢,—in 
s Fort William; No. 3 yellow corn, 
Prompt, $1.87 bu, track, Toronto. 


NOTES 


e flour mill, owned by J. C. Paxton, 


Uxbridge, Ont., burned recently. 

N. Sinclair, manager Empire Flour 
M Ltd. St. Thomas, Ont., visited 
l'oronto this week. 


Chere is a movement on foot to have 
| grain elevator built at Port Stanley, 
Ont , and an appeal is to be made to the 
Provincial government for financial as- 





sistance. It is claimed that an elevator 
there would be made use of by millers 
and grain men of the whole of western 
Ontario, and that costs to consumers 
would be reduced through the reduction 
of freight rates as compared with those 
prevailing on the long rail haul. 

The recent advance in the ‘price of 
winter wheat flour has resulted in the 
Canadian Wheat Board canceling the 
tax of $1.50 bbl on exports to Newfound- 
land, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Bermuda, 
British West Indies, British Guiana, 
British Honduras and British possessions 
on west coast of Africa mainland. The 
tax is reduced from $1.50 to 50c to all 
other West India islands, South Africa, 
Central America and Mexico. This ap- 
plies to winter wheat flour only, and does 
not include Ontario blended or Ontario 
spring wheat flours. 

According to dispatches from Ottawa, 
the Canadian Wheat Board is refusing to 
deliver any more wheat to Greece on the 
12,000,000-bu order placed last spring, 
unless that country pays $3 bu. Start- 
ing in July last, 1,000,000 bus were to be 
delivered monthly. It is thought by some 
that this action probably means that the 
Wheat Board finds it has not enough 
wheat of the quality desired to supply 
the Greek government. The question of 
making delivery of the balance of the 
order is now in the hands of govern- 
ment officials for final decision. 


MONTREAL 


Mon Treat, Que., Feb. 14.—A firm feel- 
ing prevails in the market for spring 
wheat flour, and some in the trade are 
predicting higher prices. Demand is 
good, and the market is fairly active, 
with sales of car lots for shipment to 
country points at $13.25 bbl, in jute 
bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, and 
to city bakers at $13.25, ex-track, less 
10¢c bbl for spot cash. 

Trade for export account continues 
quiet owing to the demoralized state of 
the foreign exchange situation and the 
high premium ruling for money between 
Canada and the United States. 

The domestic market for blended 
flour is fairly active, and prices rule firm 
at $12.50 bbl, in car lots, in jute bags, 
ex-track, net cash. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet, with car 
lots quoted at $11.25 bbl, in jute bags, 
ex-track, and broken lots at $11.65@ 
11.75 in new cotton bags, and at $11.55 
in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

White corn flour is selling at $10@ 
10.10, and rye flour at $9.50 bbl, in jute 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

There is no change in prices for mill- 
feed, as far as the leading millers are 
concerned, who continue to sell bran at 
$45.25 ton, and shorts at $52.25, includ- 
ing bags, less 25c ton for spot cash. It 
is a well-known fact, however, that job- 
bers have purchased bran for which they 
paid $49@49.50 ton, including bags, ex- 
track, and are reselling it in 50-bag lots, 
in mixed-car orders, at $47. They claim 
the loss is more than made up by the 


profits realized on other feedstuffs in 
the car. 

The market for rolled oats is un- 
changed. <A fair volume of business is 


passing for local and country account, 
in car lots at $5.25 per bag of 90 lbs 
in cotton, and at $5.15, in jute, ex-track. 

There is a good inquiry from foreign 
buyers for barley, and sales of No. 3 
extra Ontario grade were made for 
March-April shipment to Glasgow at 
100s per qr, and No. 3 Canadian western 
at 99s, less 1 per cent. Local exporters 


are purchasing lots of No. 3 extra On- 
tario barley at $1.91@1.93 bu, ex-track, 
West St. John or Portland, and sales of 





125,000 bus of Canadian feed grades 
were made at $1.43@1.50, ex-track, sea- 
board, 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Feb. 14.—Demand 
for flour in the western provinces has 
not picked up this week. Some mills are 
reported closed, while others report a 
fairly good supply of orders on hand. 
However, no new orders are in sight and, 
unless export business is procured, the 
flour trade here will be very quiet within 
the next month. Standard brands of 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 





Ontario from Port Arthur west...... $12. 
PEMENCOE BGURGD ceca sc caccvscvesenece 12. 
Saskatchewan points ..........ee000. 12. 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east.. 12. 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12. 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12. 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 12. 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 12. 
ED: DOE ok catalase ees 68 4525s CECE 13. 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 


bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 

lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 

Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 

over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98’s, 
49's or 24's, 50c bbl extra. 
WHEAT 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg are 

increasing. Receipts for this week 


amounted to 1,415 cars, against 1,181 last 
week. Following are the prices being 
advanced to farmers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam, together with prices charged millers 
for same grades in same position, per 
bu: 








Farmers Millers 
No. 1 northern ........ $2.15 $2.80 
No. 2 northern 2.1% 2.77 
No. 3 northern 
Be: 6 WS oc varsrvocrrvacece 
No. 4 special ........ 
Prk BEE isc ceri scceecs 2.56 
NO. © BPeECIMl occ ccccsaccces 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Prices for coarse grains have been 
steadily mounting all week. Compared 


with last Friday’s close, oats are 45¢, 
barley 714c, and rye 6%,c, higher. A 
great improvement in the foreign ex- 
change situation yesterday and a good 
demand for cash oats caused an advance 
in the price of oats futures. The barley 
and rye markets kept in line with the 
oat market, and a large volume of trade 
was reported. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 9434,c; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, $1.7414,; No. 2 Cana- 
dian western rye, $1.681/,,—in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for millfeed, especially bran, 
is exceptionally good. Millers are be- 
sieged with orders from all points. Prices 
for mixed or straight car lots, delivered, 
remain as follows: Manitoba, bran $39 
ton, shorts $46; Saskatchewan, bran $38, 
shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $37, shorts $44; Alberta, 
points west of Edmonton, bran $38, 
shorts $45; British Columbia, Revelstoke 
territory, bran $40, shorts $47; British 
Columbia, coast territory, bran $41, 
shorts $48. 
OATMEAL 


The firm oat market is having its ef- 
fect on this product. Demand is keen, 
and domestic business good. Owing to 
the higher quotations for oats, higher 
prices for oatmeal go into effect today. 
Standard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb 





bags, delivered to the trade in Manitoba, 
are quoted at $4.75, in Saskatchewan 
$4.90, and in Alberta $5.05. Oatmeal, 
medium, standard or fine cut, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 
RYE FLOUR 

The market for rye flour is quiet. To- 
day’s quotations: white, $9.50 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; straight grade, $9; dark, $7,— 
f.o.b. cars at mill. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Mills have been selling some meal to 
the United States, the premium on 
American funds making it possible for 
this to be done at level prices. The quo- 
tation for ground meal here is around 
$79 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and 
for cake, in bulk, $74.25. As these 
products go free into the United States, 
there is an opportunity for trading with 
Canadian mills. 


A BRITISH VISITOR 


C. C. Burleigh, general manager Wil- 
liam Lillico & Son, grain merchants, 
London, Eng., visited Winnipeg this 


week on a business mission, coming here 
from Montreal. He is returning to that 
city over the week-end, and will later 
go to New York. Mr. Burleigh will be 
remembered by the trade as one of the 
officials of British food control during 
the war. He is now returning to private 
business, and expects to engage largely 
in the importing grain trade as manager 
of William Lillico & Son. While in Win- 
nipeg Mr. Burleigh met leading mem- 
bers of the Canadian trade and obtained 
a good insight into the operations of 
this market. Mrs. Burleigh accompanied 
her husband on his trip. 
* * 


The annual convention of the Grain 
Growers of Saskatchewan is being held 
this week in Saskatoon, and is well at- 
tended. 

M. Liston. 


Indians in Agriculture 

The Indian in Canada is a problem that 
approaches solution, according to the of- 
ficial view. The government years ago 
established boarding and training schools 
for his benefit. The new generation is 
fairly well educated. The old-fashioned 
Indian who wrapped himself in a blanket 
and was content to live on government 
rations is practically a thing of the past. 

The modern Indian is a farmer. He 
uses many of the scientific methods of 
soil cultivation and the same improved 
farm machinery as his white brothers, 
and often averages as many bushels of 
wheat to the acre. He raises cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry. He lives 
in a comfortable house. He has his auto- 
mobile. He markets his produce and 
buys his supplies. 

The new status of the Indian is em- 
phasized by a report on crop conditions 
in the western Canadian Indian reserves 
made by Commissioner Graham, of the 
Indian department. On the three west- 
ern reserves the Indians had 120,000 
acres planted to wheat, oats and barley 
last year. This includes 21,000 acres on 
the “greater production” farm operated 
by the government for the Indians’ bene- 
fit in Saskatchewan. With a favorable 
season the Indians expected to harvest 
2,500,000 bus of wheat, oats and barley, 
in addition to much hay and fodder for 
live stock, 

The Indians are following the lead of 
white farmers in western Canada, and 
are going in for mixed farming. Their 
herds of live stock are growing rapidly, 
and are being improved by pure-bred 
crosses. 


a 
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SALES AGENCY LAW 

The opinion recently handed down by 
the Oregon supreme court in the case of 
Fletcher vs. Fischer et al, deals with 
several aspects of the employment of 
selling agents for mills. (182 Pac. 822.) 

In this suit, in which the court affirms 
judgment for several thousand dollars in 

avor of plaintiff, it appears that he was 
employed under a written contract for 
five years as exclusive selling agent in 
Oregon and Washington for cereal prod- 
ucts manufactured by defendants at their 
mill at Silverton, Oregon. The suit was 
brought to recover damages for breach 
of the agreement on defendants’ part by 
discharging plaintiff before the contract 
period had expired. The main defense 
was that plaintiff had justified his dis- 
charge by collecting proceeds of goods 
sold, and failing to account for the same. 
The court finds that plaintiff did not 
break the agreement in this respect. 

Incidentally, it became a material ques- 
tion whether plaintiff occupied the rela- 
tionship of factor or of ordinary selling 
agent to the defendants, within the legal 
definition of a factor as being one whose 
business it is to receive and sell goods 
for acommission. (A factor differs from 
a broker in that he is intrusted with the 
possession of the goods to be sold, and 
usually sells in his own name. As said 
by a legal authority (Mechem) quoted 
by the court, a factor, or commission mer- 
chant, “is invested by law with a special 
property in the goods to be sold and a 
general lien upon them, and their pro- 
ceeds, for his advances; and, unless there 
be an agreement or usage to the contrary, 
he may sell upon a reasonable credit.” 

Referring to the terms of the employ- 
ment contract, and to the fact that plain- 
tiff had made sales from a stock of goods 
kept in Portland, billing shipments in his 
own name, and that he had negotiated 
other sales for defendants, on which ship- 
ments had been made to the customers 
direct from the mill, the court says: 

“We therefore conclude that as to the 
stock of goods kept in Portland, from 
which sales were made, the plaintiff was a 
factor, and as to shipments made from 
Silverton, he was a broker, and as to both 
classes of transactions he was an agent 
selling upon a del credere commission, 
since he was required to guarantee the 
payment of all accounts. The weight of 
authority appears to be that a broker 
selling goods upon a del credere commis- 
sion [guaranteeing payment of accounts] 
stands in the relation, to his principal, 
of an original debtor.” 

It follows that, in the transactions as 
to which plaintiff acted as factor, he was 
entitled to make collections, and it is 
decided that, since the contract was silent 
as to when remittance should be made 
by him, he could not be put in default 
by a failure to remit until after a reason- 
able time had elapsed and demand had 
been made upon him for payment. 

It is found that plaintiff never with- 
held money due defendants until defend- 
ants violated the terms of the contract 
with him by refusing to fill orders, and 
the court affirms judgment in his favor 
for $17,000 damages, less $5,500 which 
he held as security for his claim after 
defendants broke the agreement. 

As to the measure of plaintiff's dam- 
ages, the court says: 

“Finally, it is urged that there is no 
legal evidence in the record upon which 
the court could base an estimate of the 
amount of plaintiff’s recovery. There is 
evidence to the effect that plaintiff, prior 
to and at the time when he began opera- 
tions under the contract in question, was 
a jobber in certain specified lines of gro- 
ceries; that he maintained an office in 
Portland, had office help, employed trav- 
elling salesmen, etc; that the increase in 
business required enlarged quarters, more 
help, and increased expenses. This is fol- 
lowed by exact figures as to his gross 
commissions from the sale of cereals dur- 
ing the years while the contract was in 
force, the net commissions for each year 
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after deducting discounts, expenses, and 
losses. 

“The expenses of this business, as car- 
ried on in connection with the other busi- 
ness of plaintiff, were computed by com- 
parison of the volume of business in each 
line, and the expense naturally connected 
with each. There was a comparison of 
the business of the first year with that 
of the second, and an estimate of the 
comparative increase of sales, owing to 
advertising, improved quality of the 

and an increased - acquaintance 
therewith by a steadily increasing list of 
customers, and an estimate of the prob- 
able increase in the volume of business 
during the remaining years of the con- 
tract. This kind of evidence we think is 
clearly competent, and sufficient founda- 
tion for a verdict or judgment.” 


SELLING GOOD-WILL 


Where a partnership conducts a mill- 
ing or elevator business, one of the mem- 
bers is powerless to convey the good-will 
of it to a third person, although he may 
own the premises on which the business 
is conducted. 

This rule of law was recognized by the 
South Dakota supreme court in the re- 
cent case of Kidder Equity Exchange vs. 
Norman (173 N. W. 728). In this case it 
was shown that Norman & Johnson con- 
ducted a grain business at Kidder, S. D., 
on premises owned by Norman. He sold 
the elevator property to plaintiff, and 
agreed that the firm would not re- 
engage in buying grain in that locality, 
declaring that the good-will of the busi- 
ness was sold to plaintiff. 

The partnership re-engaged in business 
at Kidder, and plaintiff sued to enjoin 
a continuance Of the competition. Trial 
of the suit resulted in a judgment in 
plaintiff's favor, but the supreme court 
has reversed it on appeal, laying down 
the following propositions of law: 

On a valid sale of the good-will of a 
business enterprise, the seller may bind 
himself by an agreement not to compete 
with his successor, but there can be no 
valid sale of good-will apart from the 
business, 

Mere sale of a building in which a 
business has been conducted, apart from 
the business, will not support a purport- 
ed sale of the good-will attached to the 
business, and one partner is not empow- 
ered to make a valid conveyance of the 
firm business or good-will without the 
joinder of his associate or associates, un- 
less the latter have abandoned their in- 
terests or are incapable of acting. 


EFFECT OF “F.O.B.” 


The meaning of the term “f.o.b.” is so 
clear, holds the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals in the case of Lee vs. Gilchrist Cot- 
ton Oil Co., 215 S.W. 977, that testimony 
is not admissible to prove a claimed 
trade usage to treat the expression as 
meaning something different from its 
well-established meaning. 

Lee agreed to sell cottonseed to the 
oil company “f.o.b. cars Jewett destina- 
tion weights guaranteed,” Jewett being 
the place where the shipments were to 
originate, and Lampasas being the des- 
tination. 

In the company’s suit to recover dam- 
ages for failure to deliver, question arose 
as to whether the contract called for de- 
livery by the seller at the destination. On 
this point the court said: 

“*F.o.b.’ means ‘free on board of cars.’ 
‘Free’ means without expense to the buy- 
er. ‘On board of cars’ shows how the de- 
livery is to be made, and, in the ab- 
sence of any words indicating the con- 
trary, means at the place of sale, or the 
nearest station thereto. . . . In the in- 
stant case the place of delivery is fixed by 
the words ‘fob. Jewett.’ 

“Do the words, ‘destination weights 
guaranteed,’ render doubtful the express 
provision that the delivery was to be 
made at Jewett? We think not. These 
words simply show that it was in the con- 
templation of the parties that the cotton- 
coed, would be shipped to some point 


other than that at which they were re- 
ceived—in this instance to Lampasas— 
and that the weight at that point would 
be accepted as correct by the seller, The 
fact that were to be — to a 
certain point does not make 

payable at that point. This amounts to 
no more than a mere shippin 


which obligated the seller to bill the goods 
to that po o 08 
“When s are delivered to a car- 


rier at the point of delivery to be trans- 
ported to another point, they become the 
property of the buyer. The carrier be- 
comes his agent to receive and ship them 
as directed. 

“The weight in this case was unim- 
portant, except as determining how much 
the buyer was to pay. It was held in 
Neimeyer Lumber Co. vs. Burlington & 
M. R. R. Co., 54 Neb. 321, 74 N.W. 670, 
40 L.R.A. 534, that the words in a con- 
tract, ‘price f.o.b. Omaha,’ related only 
to the price to be paid, and not to the 
point of delivery. We hold that evidence 
seeking to vary, by proof of custom, the 
well-established meaning of the words 
‘f.o.b..” was inadmissible.” 


FREIGHT CONTRACTS 


That a railway company may make a 
special delivery contract that will bind it, 
without impinging upon the rule that con- 
tracts to expedite movement of freight 
for the benefit of one shipper and to the 
disadvantage of other shippers are in- 
valid, is shown in the opinion of the 
Ohio supreme court in the late case of 
Armstrong, Lee & Co. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., 124 N.E. 186. 

Plaintiff recovered damages for negli- 

gent failure of the defendant to move 
two cars of wheat which were caught in 
a flood at Zanesville. When the peril of 
loss was imminent, the railway company 
made a special contract to move the cars 
to higher ground. But when sued for 
breach of contract, it was contended that 
the agreement was invalid as being dis- 
criminatory under the Ohio statutes re- 
lating to intrastate shipments. However, 
the court overruled this contention, say- 
ing: 
“These statutes relate to the duties of 
a common carrier, and their purpose is to 
prevent discrimination between different 
members of the public as to charges for 
services as a common carrier. The serv- 
ice in this case was not as a common car- 
rier, but as an uncommon carrier, in an 
uncommon situation, an emergency under 
uncommon circumstances, for which the 
milling company [plaintiff] was liable 
for a reasonable and just charge. 

“But, even as to a special contract be- 
tween the carrier and the shipper, such 
special contract is not in itself void, un- 
less it exhibits an unjust and unreason- 
able charge, discriminatory in its nature. 
No claim of this character is made in 
this case.” 


CONTRACT PROVED 


The Kemper-Fair Milling Co., Tonga- 
noxie, Kansas, has won a suit before the 
Arkansas supreme court against Cotton 
Bros., Leslie, Ark., based on the defend- 
ants’ refusal to receive a car of flour 
and meal contracted for (215 S.W. 705). 

The principal issue involved in the liti- 
gation was whether a definite contract for 
purchase of the goods had been entered 
into. A jury answered this question in 
the affirmative, and the supreme court 
finds that the evidence supports the ver- 
dict. 

The order in question was taken by the 
mill’s representative by long-distance 
telephone, and was confirmed by the mill. 
Shortly afterwards one of the members 
of defendants’ firm signed a confirmation 
in his own name. Defendants sought to 
avoid obligation to accept delivery, on 
the grounds that no order was ever given, 
that the confirmation last mentioned did 
not bind the firm, and that it was ob- 
tained on an understanding that it should 
not be binding unless also signed by the 
other defendant. 

The court sets forth considerable corre- 
spondence tending to show that the real 
reason why defendants refused to re- 
ceive the flour and meal was that they 
had become overstocked. 

It is té be inferred, however, that the 
jury did not allow the mill any damages, 
so far as the same accrued through the 
mill’s shipping the goods to defendants 
after the latter had manifested that they 
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would not accept delivery. The jury 
were instructed the trial judge, j) 
accordance with what seems to be sound 
law, that if the defendants notified the 
mill that they would not receive the flour 
and meal, the mill was not justified jn 
incurring unnecessary expenses in an ef- 
fort to make delivery nor in disposing of 
the flour and meal deowliitte at less than 
its true market value. 
BANKRUPTCY DISCHARGES 

A holding of the Georgia court of ap- 
peals draws attention to the fact that 
there is a general misconception among 
laymen as to the effect of obtaining a «is- 
charge in bankruptcy. It is commonly 
supposed that such a discharge operates 
to release all: scheduled obligations. } ut 
this is not true. It does not relejse 
liability for taxes, nor liability based on 
false pretenses, false representati: 
willful or malicious injuries to person 
or property, seduction, and certain other 
similar wrongs. 

In the Georgia case—Brooks vs. Pitts, 
100 S.E. 776—the court recognizes ie 
rule that a discharge in bankruptcy dovs 
not release a bankrupt from liability fo; 
obtaining property by false pretenses or 
representations, and that such false r 
resentations may consist in buying goo 
with no a purpose of paying for 
them, and in contemplation of a frau 
lent insolvency. 


OWNERSHIP OF DRAFTS 


In the case of Ranney-Davis Mercan 
Co. vs. Bumgardner, decided by the k 
sas supreme court (185 Pac. 287), pl 
tiff failed to maintain garnishment | 
ceedings designed to hold funds whic!) it 
had paid to a collecting bank in tak 
up a draft attached to a bill of ladin 

Defendant made a shipment to p! 
tiff, attaching the bill of lading | 
draft, drawn in favor of a bank to which 
defendant was indebted. Plaintiff took 
up the documents, but immediately 
nished the funds in a suit brought on a 
claim disconnected with the particular 
transaction. 

The bank intervened in the suit, claiin- 
ing ownership of the funds, and the 
preme court sustains this claim. It is 
held that transfer of the document 
the bank vested it with title to the gooils 
and their proceeds, thereby making the 
funds exempt from seizure in legal | 
ceedings against defendant. 


PRICE-FIXING 


Expressly approving the doctrine lai 
down by the Washington supreme cour 
in the famous Fisher Flour Mill Co. case, 
upholding reasonable retail price-fixing 
by manufacturers, the New Jersey court 
of chancery, in the recently reported case 
of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. vs. Haline 
& Co. 108 Atl. 128, has the following 
to say: 

“A person has a property interest 
his trade-name and good-will, and will, 
even in the absence of statute, be p 
tected against injury to that trade-nare 
and good-will. . . . The proofs befor 
me demonstrate that, if defendant and 
others are permitted to pursue their pr 
tice of price-cutting, the business 
complainant will be ruined and ther 
the volume of interstate trade be re- 
duced, or a method of distribution w'!! 
have to be adopted which will great'y 
increase the price to the consumer, whi! 
will necessarily result in reducing t! 
volume of interstate traffic; that in eitlc: 
event competition will be effectively 
duced. And to what useful purpo 
So that retailers may make use of ilic 
trade-name and _ good-will established 
after extensive advertising, to the extent 
that the public has associated with tle 
article a standard of value, to fool the 
public into a belief that because a stand- 
ard-priced article can be sold at a cit 
price all other goods sold are similarly 
low-priced; in other words, to defraid 
the public. 

“It is no answer to say that full value 
is er by the retailer for each artic'e 
sold. If such be the fact, a person 's 
defrauded if he buys an article at full 
price for which he has no immedia‘e 
need, hecause he is induced to believe it 
a bargain, and thereby deprive himse't 
of the use of the purchase price for other 

urposes for which he might have uscd 
fe if he did not think he was getting # 
bargain.” ‘ 


a § 


A, L. H. Sraeer. 
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N millers reported no improvement 
in the four market this week. Some did 

little business with customers who were 
out flour and had to have some for im- 
mediate needs, but even such buying was 
in small quantities. If mills had to de- 
pend on current orders they would not 
be operating as heavily as they are, but 
orders on mill books are still fair, against 


whicl: shipping directions have been com- 
ing in more freely, and movement of flour 
wo be fairly large were it not for the 
serivus car shortage. 

\ representatives and our dealers 
found new business practieally nil, with 
the feeling very unsettled. Buyers have 


lost oil confidence in the future of prices 
since the recent decline in the wheat 
market, and are awaiting developments. 

Ihe majority of the country mills re- 
porting found business in southern mar- 
kets very quiet, and most of the trade 
in a waiting mood. However, mills did 
not ess sales, as many have a fair 


quaniity of old business to clean up. 


Two or three reported a fair to good 
trade, but these were exceptional cases. 
Nominal quotations -at the close: 
spring first patent $13@13.60, standard 
$12.50@13, first clear $9.20@9.60, hard 
wil patent $12.60@13.30, straight 
$11 212.50, first clear $9.20@9.50; soft 
winter patent $11.20@13.50, straight 
$10.60@11.20, first clear $9@9.20, in jute. 
rere was very little change in the 
loca! market. Only a small amount of 
business was reported by millers’ agents. 
St are being reduced too slowly to 
suit jobbers and wholesale distributors, 


and they are complaining of lack of de- 
mand from both large and small bakers 
nd grocers. What buying passed was 
to take care of immediate or close needs. 

Demand for millfeed was reported 
fairly good, but business was practically 
confined to small lots in mixed cars with 
flor Mills had very little to offer for 
near delivery, as they are running rather 
light and have no surplus to offer. Prices 
were fairly stationary, and showed little 
ch from last week. Bran sold at 
S438 )44.50, gray shorts at $51.50, No. 
1 alialfa meal at $41, and No. 2 at 
$38 Oat feed was quoted at $29.50, 
and white hominy feed at $57.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly acity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to : Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Th ON occnkeebeneednes Be 55 
I EE vee ceessevvcseet 37,600 74 
Y BO ccccscecssvesssess Stee 63 
T ATS AGO ..ceeeeeeess 26,680 53 


Ou'put of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Flour Pet. of 
- output activity 
I MB o6bb00.0634 08408 52,80 69 
I O0R 2 cceraswed deswes 55,150 71 
Y CO ..vicelin tone divs 41,800 54 
T AIS BBO cccesecscves 45,600 59 

NOTES 

S. Carlisle, of the S. S. Carlisle 


G Co., Omaha, Neb., visited the trade 
his many friends in St. Louis this 


>. Graham, assistant sales-manager 
of he Sheffield-King Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was on ’change this week. 
Starting Feb. 15, J. S. Bache & Co. 
vew York and Chicago, general com- 
mission brokers, will be represented in 
St. Louis by B. Forester. 


DETER DERLIEN 
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The Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co. is 
remodeling its 500-bbl mill and installing 
new rollers, purifiers and cleaning ma- 
chinery, some being supplied by the 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., of St. 
Louis. 

E. P. Bronson, manager H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill., sailed from 
New Orleans this week, accompanied by 
his wife, for the Canal Zone. He will spend 
about a week at Panama, where friends 





those travelling second a: and 55 per 
cent for those Eravelling first class. There 
will be an increase of 115 per cent on 
goods ship pped by ordinary freight, fast 
freight and parcel post. 

These increases are intended only for 
the year 1920. 





Death of William C. Ellis 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—The funeral 
of William C. Ellis, 76 years old, assist- 
ant general manager of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., and a pioneer in the milling 
business, ‘who died Tuesday night at a 
local hospital after an illness of three 
weeks, was held Thursday afternoon from 
the Lupton chapel. The active pallbear- 
ers were men closely associated with Mr. 
Ellis during the latter years of his life. 
They are as follows: R. N. Walker, 
Frank B. Woodrow, E. C. Andrews, Jr., 
J. K. Carr, Gilford ‘Duncan, and Duncan 
Meier. The following were honorary pall- 
bearers: Peyton T. Carr, E. C. Andrews, 
L. Hesse, George R. Lockwood, George 
H. Plant, Frank H. Kauffman, W. K. 


The Late William C. Ellis 


from Connecticut will meet him to go 
to Jamaica for about three weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schurmann, of 
Germantown, IIl., celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary Sunday, Feb. 8, 
with a family reunion, which was at- 
tended by their eight children and nine 
grandchildren. Mr. Schurmann is pres- 
ident of the Hanover Star Milling Co., 
Germantown, and is well known to the 
milling trade of southern Illinois, where 
he has been in business for more than 
50 years. 





French Rail Rates Increased 

The French ministers of finance, pub- 
lic works, commerce, industry and posts, 
telegraphs and telephones have caused 
the cabinet to approve a proposed law 
which will permit the increase in the 
railway rates of the chief French railway 
systems. This increase is proposed to 
permit the balancing of receipts and ex- 
penditures in 1920 and to decrease the 
deficits caused by the war. The new in- 
crease will be added to that of 25 per 
cent authorized by the law of March $1, 
1918, using the rate prior to that law as 
the basis of increase. 

It will reach 45 per cent for passen- 
gers travelling third class, 50 per cent for 


Stanard, Samuel Plant, R. H. Leonhardt, 
Louis Fusz, and F. P. Meyer. 

Mr. Ellis was the originator of the 
Ellis Code, used by nearly all large ex- 
porting mills in this country and by 
European importers. He was for 38 
years a member of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, of which he served as director, 
and during his term of office as such 
helped form the rules and regulations of 
the exchange. Because of his familiarity 
with the regulations, his opinion was fre- 
quently sought and his ruling accepted. 
He had been connected with the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co. for 42 years, and served 
as treasurer of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and president of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons and one daughter. 

Peter DeRtien. . 





The Jugo-Slav government is planning 
to send a mission to the United States 
to study commercial, financial, agricul- 
tural and educational facilities, with a 
view to closer relations of the United 
States; also in the hope of obtaining 
from American syndicates credits for 
guaranteeing the currency of Jugo- 
Slavia and a loan to assist in the develop- 
ment and reconstruction of that country. 
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DANZIG PORT FACILITIES 


Extensive Granaries There with Capacity of 
2,500,000 Bus—Handling Equip- 
ment Inadequate 


The Russian division of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has prepared the following 
report on the port facilities of Danzig: 

The port Neufahrwasser at the mouth 
of the Vistula River can be entered at 
all times of the year by vessels drawing 
up to 23 feet, and they can load and dis- 
charge there. During times of severe 
frost the navigation of the Vistula is 
kept open up to Danzig by the ice-break- 
er and tugs of the Weichsel Co. At such 
times towage is compulsory, and a small 
tax is levied both on vessels using the 
channel cut through the ice and on their 
cargoes. In summer nearly all steamers 
loading grain take about 20 feet draft 
of their cargo at the warehouses in the 
town, and finish at the Holm, a loading- 
place between Danzig and Neufahrwas- 
ser. 

Vessels loading timber usually receive 


their cargoes at the Holm, Legan (a 
place farther down the Vistula), or Neu- 
iabewnneee. "Most ships bringing coal are 


discharged at one of these three places. 
The bay of Danzig and the waterway 
connecting the outer ports are buoyed 
according to the system adopted by the 
German Empire. A new straight channel 
has been cut from the upper Neufahrwas- 
ser to the Holm, 23 feet deep and two 
miles long. The embankment has been 
fitted with quays and warehouses and 
the upper end is now used for loading 
timber and discharging cargo. Ships can 
discharge and load alongside commodi- 
ous railroad piers by means of cranes 
lifting up to 25 tons. 

Vessels drawing 13 feet can load along- 
side the quays in Danzig, while at Neu- 
fahrwasser and in the river Vistula, up 
to the Holm, vessels drawing 22 feet of 
water can load. Vessels drawing 21 to 
23 feet can enter the harbor. The harbor 
is equipped with hydraulic cranes up to 
60 tons’ capacity. There are also steam 
and hand cranes. There are two patent 
slips and a floating dry dock, which is 
250 feet in length. A new floating dock 
can take 3,500-ton steamers. 

The Vistula River forms the harbor 
of Danzig. The extensive granaries of 
Danzig are situated on Speicher Island, 
in the middle of the city, and their ca- 
pacity is said to be 2,500,000 bus. The 
question of handling the bulk grain is a 
serious problem. The facilities are ade- 
quate as far as storage is concerned, but 
discharging is exceedingly slow. There 
is but one elevator equipped with a con- 
veyor. The customhouse quay is 500 
feet long. 
various hand cranes. 

The roadstead at the mouth of the 
Vistula River is 32.8 to 50 feet deep. 
The entrance to the river is protected by 
two moles, and the distance between 
them is about 180 feet. Across the mouth 
of the river lies a bar through which a 
channel has been dug about 400 feet 
long, 393 feet broad, and 26.3 feet deep. 

The excavation of the Krossche Canal 
will make it possible for Elbing to share 
in the trade of the Vistula. Danzig har- 
bor is being dredged and enlarged at an 
expense of 2,500,000 marks. On the east 
of the Kaiser dock (at Danzig) a quay 
is being built 1,000 meters long, where 
large ships will be able to anchor. Ware- 
houses and a harbor for steamers are 
projected on the left bank of the Vistula. 

At Danzig are the following harbor fa- 
cilities: Neufahrwasser Basin, with a 
quay length of 3,000 feet and a depth of 
water of 20%, feet, equipped with a 30- 
ton crane, a 10-ton crane, and a movable 
steam crane having a 1¥%-ton lift; Neu 
Weichsel Quay, with a length of 1,500 
feet, a depth of water of 201% feet, and 
equipped with a 7¥,-ton crane and a 
steam crane of 114 tons; Neufahrwasser 
Canal, with a length of 4,950 feet and a 
depth of water of 24 feet; and Kaiser- 
hafen, with a quayage length of 6,000 
feet and a depth of 241, feet. 





The automobile output in France for 
1920 will reach 200,000 cars, compared 
with $0,000 in 1914, exclusive of com- 
mercial trucks. The supply cannot over- 
take the demand, even at the present 
rate of production, and after the ab- 
sorption of 150,000 American army cars. 


There are two steam and - 
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CHICKENS HOME TO ROOST 


It is devoutly to be wished that in the 
present breakdown of the transporta- 
tion system of the country the govern- 
ment, and the people back of the govern- 
ment, may be made to realize that at 
last its own chickens have come home to 
roost. What has happened is but the 
logical and inevitable consequence of 
what has gone before. 

For a number of years before the war 
the railroads of the country had not been 
given a square deal. That they were 
suffering the consequences of their own 
earlier misdeeds is beside the point, and 
does not alter the essential fact. They 
were made the object of persistent and 
ruthless persecution at the hands of the 
government and forty-eight state legis- 
latures and railroad commissions. One 
might almost say that they were as 
adroitly exploited at the behest of ship- 
pers and politicians as they had them- 
selves in earlier days exploited the pub- 
lic. 

Ultimately, as a result of this policy 
of exploitation and _ starvation, their 
credit was gone, their investments were 
hazardous and unattractive, and it was 
no longer possible to raise the millions 
of money necessary for maintenance and 
expansion of equipment, roadbeds, track- 
age and enlarged terminals. The inev- 
itable result was their proving unequal 
to the situation which arose during the 
war, and their finding their way to gov- 
ernmental control as a last resort. 

Under governmental control, entailed 
from the very start with these inherited 
disabilities, there has been no far-sighted 
and wise anticipation of and provision 
for even the immediate needs of an ex- 
panding commerce. Today the situation 
presents a spectacle which would be 
ludicrous were it not so serious and dis- 
astrous. Embargoes are declared every 
little while. Cars are rushed hither and 
yon and everywhere to relieve distress, 
only to be tied up by further congestion 
due to want of motive power. 

The whole thing in a nutshell is that 
the transportation system of the country 
has broken down because there are not 
‘ars and locomotives enough, because 
roads and terminals have not been de- 
veloped as they should have been, and 
because labor has been demoralized and 
made inefficient under governmental con- 
trol. It is estimated that it would take 
all the equipment plants of the country 
four years, working day and night, to 
put the railroads where they were in 1914 
in the ratio of equipment to freight to 
he moved. James J. Hill years ago said 
that one billion dollars a year has got to 
be spent by the railroads to make them 
equal to their tasks. 

As a result of failure to handle the 
freight of the country speedily, business 
is held up, loans are not liquidated 
promptly, money becomes tight, interest 
rates are advanced, the high cost of liv- 
ing is increased, and the capital of the 
country is doing only a fraction of the 
work it should do. There is no magic in 
the mere return of the roads to their 
owners which can undo immediately the 
damage which has been done. This will 
require years of intelligent and construc- 
tive work under the most favorable con- 
ditions. The keystone of the arch of our 
industrial prosperity and social well- 
being is in the railroads, and they must 
be given a living wage. If the country 


now realizes this, much has been ac- 


complished. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


Business continues dull with the mills, 
so far as new Sales are concerned. They 
report that the cars of wheat on requisi- 
tions from the Grain Corporation which 
they have been wanting for so long are 
now rolling. When received, they will 
furnish a number of empties. One 
Toledo miller speaks of shipping 2,300 
bbls of flour one day this week as a 
notable achievement; other days, scarcely 
any was shipped, for want of cars. This 
is a pretty good indication of the situa- 
tion. 

Although mills have shipping direc- 
tions and are much behind on getting 
flour forward, the output at Toledo fell 
below 40 per cent of capacity this week, 
for lack of cars. The car situation 
shows promise of getting a trifle easier, 
but the relief is far from adequate. The 
condition seems to be quite general all 
over the central states. 

Millers are still out of the market for 
wheat, and there is hardly enough sold 
to establish a market. Toledo mills were 
not bidding this week. One car mixed 
wheat sold at Toledo at $2.421%, equiva- 
lent to $2.47 for No. 1 red; another 
car, No. 4 smutty, sold at $2.24; another, 
No. 2 red, sold at $2.481, Saturday—all 
on 23¢ rate points. , 

Thorough unsettlement characterizes 
the milling and flour trades. The situa- 
tion was bad enough before the injection 
of the proposed Gronna bill, and now, 
with still further demoralization, it has 
become for the time being quite hope- 
lessly confused. Millers do not know 
what to think and, consequently, are dis- 
posed to stick close to shore. 


FLOUR PRICES AND STOCKS 


Quite a reversal has taken place in the 
position of the flour trade, so that, while 
many found themselves, a short time ago, 
in possession of flour either stocked or 
bought showing them a nice profit, this 
profit has now either disappeared or been 
largely eliminated, and a good many find 
themselves with flour at $2 above the 
current reduced quotations. 

Spring wheat patents are now quoted 
at $12.20@14.20 and Kansas at $12.75@ 
13.30, jute basis, f.o.b. Ohio rate points. 
The range is a wide one, and many prices 
are largely nominal, as there is little 
doing, even at the reduced levels. Many 
are well bought up and, furthermore, the 
trade is inclined to hold off, not knowing 
what to expect. 

Reports as to the extent the jobbing 
trades are booked are divergent and far 
from uniform. However, there is ob- 
servable an inclination to believe that 
there will be some movement of flour a 
little later through them. There does 
not appear to be much congestion of 
stocks either in jobbers’, retailers’ or con- 
sumers’ hands and trade from _ this 
source is looked for, possibly by March 
1 or a little later. 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 


000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
y Bo SM ererrrerr rer 18,700 39 
a eh. . SewrererraTtrres oe 20,300 42 
TOBP GHO ccsccccccciscccss 13,350 28% 
TWO YOGTS QGHO ..cciscscses 16,500 34 
Three years ago .......... 16,200 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


LOBO®.. coven 7 67,200 26,400 39 
1920f........ 9 63,960 32,476 50 
|.) | Ree 11 87,960 23,329 28% 
BPRS. cee reves 71,160 26,859 37 


10 
*Week ended Feb. 14. tWeek ended Feb, 7. 


ROBERT L. PYTHIAN 


Robert L. Pythian is one of the best- 
known flour salesmen and mill repre- 
sentatives in the central states. For the 
past 25 years he has been identified with 
the business, for the greater part of the 
time in Indiana, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis. 

His first experience was with the Blan- 
ton Milling Co., Indianapolis, and later 
he was with the Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co. for a number of years, acting as 
manager of its Indianapolis branch and 
warehouse, where a considerable jobbing 





business is done. More recently, and for 
quite a number of years now, he has 
been the representative of the Comman- 
der Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Indiana, in 
charge of its business in that state. He 
is an experienced and successful sales- 
man, very highly regarded in the trade. 
NOTES 

The plant of the La Fayette (Ind.) 
Corn Flour Mills was completely de- 
stroyed by fire, Feb. 12. 

F. T. King, of the King Milling Co., 


Lowell, Mich., has gone to California 
for the rest of the winter. 
David Anderson, president National 


Milling Co., Toledo, expects to leave for 
California, Feb. 17, to be gone until 
April. 

Kenton Keilholtz, with Southworth & 
Co., grain, Toledo, will leave this next 
week for a two months’ visit in Cali- 
fornia. 

John <A. Higgins, Watson-Higgins 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
gone to Bordentown, Fla., for a two 
months’ outing. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, representing the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. in Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, called at 
this office this week. 

FE. P. Mitchell, representing the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and 
secretary Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry, called at this office this week. 

John J. McCarthy, formerly with the 
Indianapolis office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is now representing the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., in southern Michigan. 

J. B. Cavell, one-time manager Grand 
Rapids, Mich., office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and later with the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., is now operating a bak- 
ery at Flint, Mich., of the Federal type. 





Progress Against Barberry 


Inpranapouis, INp., Fes. 14.—Remark- 
able progress has been made in a state- 
wide campaign in Indiana for the eradi- 
cation of barberry bushes, according to 
a report just made by F. J. Pipal, of the 
agricultural extension division of Purdue 
University, La Fayette. 

The barberry bush was placed under 
the ban two years ago because it was 
found to be harboring the spores of black 
stem rust, a devastating wheat pest, which 
in the last decade has been responsible 
for materially reduced crops in many 
localities’ The report issued at Purdue 
shows that up to Jan. 1, 1920, a total of 
3,287 plantings of this bush had been 
found, and that 3,170 had been removed. 
The total number of bushes in the plant- 
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ings found was 83,613, and the total nun)- 
ber of bushes destroy ed was 79,361. The 
total number of plantings yet to be ro. 
moved is 117. 

Action by the Indiana State Conseyy». 
tion Commission, in ordering remova} of 
the bushes by the end of the year, j, 
expected to result in the eradication of 
all of them as soon as the ground thaws, 
if they have not been taken out by that 
time. 

“The number of plantings in the r\y,} 
districts was considerably greater {)y,y 
we expected to find,” the report says. 
“and ranged from three in Hendricks 
County to 29 in Allen County. It «lso 
was found that in some of these coy. 
ties, particularly in Madison, Delaw:re 
Grant and Allen, there was consider: |)|e 
black rust infection last summer i: e 
communities in which the bar! 
bushes were growing.” 

Epwarp H. Zire: 


INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 14.—U1 
tainty was the outstanding characteri 
of flour-milling conditions in Indiana 
week. Jobbers and every one conne: 
with the trade were making no pr 
tions beyond 24 hours in the fut 
Bookings of wheat flour orders \ 
small in number, and called for no | 
shipments, A situation largely the s 
existed among corn millers, 

Discussion concerning the Gronna 
occupied a foremost place in consid 
tion of elements affecting the mar! 
While the general opinion of millers 
that it would not become a law, even 
possibility of its serious considera 
‘aused a serious unsettlement. 

An announcement early in the \ 
at Washington by Julius H. Bat 
United States Wheat Director, that 
diana would be added to the list of st 
to receive all the boxcars possible for 
movement of wheat led to hope that 
stocks of soft winter wheat might bx 
plenished, but thus far the receipts hiv 
been very disappointing. Most of 
dealers seem to have plenty of prior 
to get the grain moving, but, seemi! 
it is even then impossible to get the 1 
ber of cars desired. 

Unless there is an improvement s 
the soft wheat situation promises to 
come a foremost source of worry {01 
many Hoosier “millers. In most cases 
they report sufficiently large stores ot 
hard winter and spring wheat in store to 
meet their demands for some time, t 
the quantity of the soft winter grain 
their bins is rapidly being depleted. 
several instances, mills have had to 
tail their production considerably mor 
than has been wished, because of 
lack, for, taking the state as a whole, {lu 
amount of flour in store is not as grou! 
aS one might think, in view of the re 
decline in demand. The explanatio. 
that the preceding large volume of s 
had kept most firms from accumula 
much of a surplus. 

As in wheat and wheat flour, dela 
distribution remains the potent influe: 
in corn and corn products market 
Many concerns, however, believe ther 
a prospect of an increased movem 
soon, principally due to reports of | 
terially larger loading of cars in 
country. Cash handlers believe that, 
ginning next week, receipts will show 
improvement. In Indiana, there are 
dications that the market for the m 
factured products has recovered some- 
what from the fear of foreign finance 

Prices on wheat flour for shipmen! in 
car lots show another drop. Soft winter 
patents, which thus far have remained 
more stable than any of the other graces, 
are offered at $11.80@12.20 bbl, 9>-l) 
cotton basis, a fall of 45c in the mini- 
mum and 65c in the maximum. Ha" 
winter patents are quoted at $11.4 
12.40,°a drop of 30c in the minimum 
25c in the maximum. Spring wheat | 
ents are priced at $12.40@12.80, a f 
ther reduction of 15c in the minimum 
and 5c in the maximum, compared wi 
last week. 

Only minor changes over precedi 
quotations have been made in corn pro 
ucts. Corn flour is quoted for shipme: 


in car lots, sacks included, at $3.45 per 


100 Ibs; ceraline flakes are priced 


$3.80, grits at $3.30, hominy at $3.65, 
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hominy flakes at $4.40, and cream meal 
at $3.60. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in 
napolis, with a combined weekly 


India ( . 

capacity of 22,800 bbls, and inspections 

of grain and stocks in store, in bushels, 

with comparisons for corresponding peri- 

ods, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

die, Sacaatasaeean’ 10,677 47 

; oN at EE Pe: 10,945 48 

; + ceca edewaanes we 8,388 37 

1 TS ABO ..ceeceeseee 3,932 17 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

W DUS Besesescossise 25,000 5,000 

( SO <aebesdeasaeeand 497,000 220,000 

) IB cece ccceevepoce 334,000 66,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats tye 

k 476,510 245,770 73,750 8,400 


278,500 472,260 280,890 11,000 
s ago 43,160 540,390 365,400 


MILLFEED 


( and wheat feeds are reported in 


demand, with prices firm. There 
} en an advance of $1 in hominy 
fi t being quoted for shipment in 
ca at $63 ton bulk, and $67 sacked. 
\ feeds are unchanged, bran being 


at $46@48, mixed feed at $48@ 
| middlings at $54@56. 


NOTES 
| City steam bakery, Alexandria, 


\ tered Monday morning, but it is 
ced that the loss will not exceed 


\ im B, Olden, engineer at the flour 
if Igleheart Bros., Evansville, fell 
fré ladder while at work this week, 
ind suffered severe injuries. 
\cme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has 
hor $500 in food drafts of the Ameri- 
lief Administration for the benefit 
of hungry people in central and 
( Europe. 
Ihe Pimento (Ind.) Bugle has felt the 
ind the urge of the Wabash val- 
In a recent issue it says, “This 
ll always be a small potato until 
a mill and elevator.” 
operative grain elevator company 
| en organized by the La Fayette 
I hip Farmers’ Association in Madi- 
5 ounty. It has been decided to 
b ir buy an elevator at Linwood. 

I agricultural extension department 
due University, La Fayette, has 
ul ced the appointment of two men 

inty agricultural extension agents 


{ farmers and grain dealers in solv- 
ing r problems, 

( ve X. Reed has been chosen as 

the farm bureau of the David 

Peck Seed Co., Evansville, which will give 

fre vice as to the planting of wheat 

her grains. Mr. Reed formerly 


\ ricultural agent of Warrick Coun- 
which work he co-operated with 

he llers and grain dealers of that 
5S. 5. Montgomery, living near Wal- 
d id the highest corn yield among 
she County farmers last season, ac- 
( x to figures on the county’s five- 


corn-growing contest, which have 
ju een announced. The yield was 
87.9 us an acre. Harry Scheffler was 


e( with 87 and Ernest Pope 
tl vith $2.56, 
| Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, will 


h state convention on Feb. 19-20 at 


bus, 


th iypool Hotel, Indianapolis, for 
fe lealers in Indiana who handle its 
pr t. William Sample, of St. Louis, 
V esident and manager of the poul- 
th d department, and G. F. McMillen, 


of Louis, manager of the fattening 
fe partment, will be speakers. 
Kinney, head of the H. E. Kin- 
ne tin Co., Indianapolis, has proposed 
1 md belt railroad line around In- 
a olis, 45 miles in length and de- 
sig to aid further industrial develop- 
mM Representatives of eastern capi- 
ta have been in the city in connection 
with the proposal. The belt line now in 
was built years ago, and the 
¢ is grown well beyond it in places. 


eX ce 


Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





During the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
1919, the output of American shipyards 
Was 2,386 vessels of 4,258,058 gross tons, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


as shown by the returns of the number 
and gross tonnage of vessels officially 
numbered by the Commerce department, 
Bureau of Navigation; and including a 
small number for foreign flags. The out- 
put, however, represents almost wholly 
appropriations by Congress for the Ship- 
ping Board. 


MILLERS MEET IN SEATTLE 


Members of North Pacific Association Vote 
to Do Everything in Their Power to 
Oppose Passage of Gronna Bill 
Seattiz, Wasu., Feb. 14.—A_ special 
meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association was held at Seattle, Feb. 10. 
In the absence in Europe of O. D. Fisher, 
president, E. O. McCoy, vice-president, 
presided. About 40 mills were repre- 

sented at the meeting. 

It was voted that the members do 
everything in their power to oppose the 
passage of the Gronna bill. As a result 
of their efforts, Congress has been flood- 
ed with protests against the bill from 
farm organizations and banks throughout 
the Pacific Northwest, as well as from 
the mills. 

It was voted that the 98-lb cotton 
local sack be used hereafter as the basis 
in establishing differentials for different 
packages, instead of the 49-lb sack which 
has been used as a basis heretofore on 
the Pacific Coast. This was done at the 
request of the differentials committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation, in 
order that the package differentials 
throughout the United States be made 
as nearly uniform as possible. 

It was also voted that the members of 
the association comply with the require- 
ments of the commercial feedingstuffs 
act of the state of Washington, and that 
in tagging or labeling packages the 
analysis adopted by the South Pacific 
Millers’ Association be used. While the 
present law has been on the books for 
some time, it has so far not been en- 
forced. As the authorities have now 
given notice that it must hereafter be 
complied with, the mills have agreed to 
co-operate with the state department of 
agriculture in securing the carrying out 
of its terms. 








W. C. Tirrany. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran, Feb. 14.—Grain dealers 
and flour millers of Utah and Idaho de- 
clare that recent reactions of the wheat 
and flour market in Minneapolis and 
other centers have practically shattered 
all trading in the intermountain terri- 
tory, but that all mills will continue to 
operate on old orders for several more 
weeks, while grain-buying will be spas- 
modiec. Drops in the prices of both wheat 
and flour were recorded this week, hard 
wheat selling as low as $2.65 bu, with 
soft wheat at $2.25, the government guar- 
anty being only 25c bu under the latter 
figure. The movement of grain has been 
very light, despite excellent weather con- 
ditions which were expected to bring de- 
liveries from the farms to railroad points. 

Quotations on flour receded, with Utah 
millérs offering family patents at $12 
bbl and hard wheat patents at $13, basis 
49-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. The 
same mills quoted the southeastern trade 
$12 bbl for highest patents and $11.75 
for straight grades, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points. No quotations were given for 
California shipment, because of reported 
demoralized condition of the markets 
there. 

Bran prices were lower, with $50 ton 
f.o.b. quoted both for Ogden and Pacific 
Coast common points. 

Final shipments of corn for winter 
feeding of sheep, these cars having moved 
under special rates granted by the Rail- 
road Administration, are now passing 
through Ogden from Nebraska and Kan- 
sas for Idaho, Nevada and Utah. 

ASSESSMENT OF WHEAT STOCKS 

Assessment of wheat stored in Utah 
elevators has proven a problem for the 
Utah State Board of Equalization and 
the various county assessors, because of 
the fact that much of the grain held in 
Ogden and Salt Lake had previously been 
assessed in other states. The final ruling 
of the state board has been that, without 
regard to previous taxation, any wheat in 


Ogden on Jan. 1 of any year should be 
assessed and taxed here. 

The question was taken before the state 
board at a meeting in Salt Lake by rep- 
resentatives of the Sperry Flour Co., the 
Sperry Elevator Storage Co., the Holley 
Milling Co., the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
the Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co., the 
Intermountain Milling Co., the Inter- 
Ocean Elevators Co., the Northrup, King 
& Co., the Holt Seed Co, and the Pacific 
Seed Co. 

The millers were told that they might 
escape taxation on what wheat was not 
owned by them, but in their elevators, if 
they would divulge the names of the 
owners. It was asserted, however, that in 
the end this would mean double tax pay- 
ment, as the actual owners were in a 
number of cases Kansas men, who had 
been assessed in Kansas. 

NOTES 

Manager W. W. Percival, of the Elko 
(Nev.) Milling Co., was in Ogden this 
week to investigate grain market condi- 
tions. 

U. G. Holley, president of the Holley 
Milling Co., has been elected one of the 
five directors of the Ogden branch of the 
Utah Associated Industries, there being 
over 200 Ogden members. 

James A. McAlpine, representative of 
the United States Grain Corporation at 
Pocatello, Idaho, spent several days this 
week in Ogden investigating the grain 
movement from Idaho through this mar- 
ket to the Pacific Coast. 

President G. B. Flack, of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, has secured offices in 
the David Eccles Building for the Sperry 
Flour Co., of which he is the intermoun- 
tain manager. These offices are located 
near the inspection department of the 
exchange, in the same building. 

Stockholders of the Hansen Live Stock 
& Feeding Co., which operated a large 
live-stock feed manufacturing plant until 
last summer, have announced that all 
activities of that company will be re- 
sumed, and that $250,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock has been sold to the stock- 
holders of the $500,000 issue planned to 
refinance the company. 

B. L. Slack, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
reported this week that the labor situa- 
tion as affecting flour mills was much 
improved, sufficient applications being se- 
cured throughout the entire intermoun- 
tain country for all positions open. Last 
fall there was a dearth of both common 
labor and expert mechanics. 

W. E. Zuppann. 

Indiana Grain Dealers’ Programme 

InpraANAPOLIS, INv., Feb, 14.—An- 
nouncement has just been made of the 
programme for the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, which will be 
held at La Fayette on Feb. 26-27. The 
organization is made up of farmers in- 
terested in co-operative elevators, of 
which there have been a rapidly increas- 
ing number in this state. J. S. Minch, 
of Chalmers, is president, C. E. Bar- 
racks, of Anderson, vice-president; W. 
J. Little, of Remington, treasurer, and 
K. G. McCollum, of Wolcott, secretary. 
The sessions of the convention will be 
held at the Fowler Hotel, and an at- 
tendance of 500 is expected. 


The convention will open Thursday 
morning, Feb. 26, at 9:30 a. m., when 
President Minch will speak briefly. 


George R. Durgan, mayor of La Fayette, 
will deliver an address of welcome, the 
response being by C. E. Barracks. 
Charles Latchaw, secretary of the Ohio 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, will 
be the next speaker. At the afternoon 
session, Thursday, E. G. Proul, state 
chemist, will speak on “Feeds and Ferti- 
lizers, and the Indiana Law.” He will be 
followed by Clifford Thorne, national 
attorney for the 12 farmer grain deal- 
ers’ associations of the United States, 
who will speak on “The American Rail- 
roads.” Owen Coon, national claim agent 
for the 12 associations, will speak on 
“Unpaid Loss and Damage Claims.” 

Conferences will then be held dealing 
on the following questions: 

Railroad leases and switching con- 
tracts, railroad claims not settled, how to 
finance an elevator, a successful co-op- 
erative store, how to organize a co-op- 
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erative company, how to properly file 
your revenue report, and a good audit. 
In the evening an address will be de- 
livered by Lewis Taylor, general secre- 
tary of the Indiana Federation of Farm- 
ers’ Associations, after which the dele- 
gates will respond to a roll-call and re- 
port on the success of co-operative 
elevators. 

At the Friday morning session H. H. 
Potter, of Rensselaer, and Fred Roberts, 
of Monticello, will discuss “The Cost of 
Handling Grain and Sidelines, and the 
Proper Margin.” Reports of officers and 
committees will then be heard, and M. R. 
Meyers, editor of the American Co-op- 
erative Journal, will speak on “Annual 
Meetings.” At the afternoon session, 
officers will be elected. 

Epwarp H., Zrecner. 
Danzig an Old Grain Market 

For centuries Danzig has been a well- 
known grain market and shipping point. 
Its advantageous geographical situation 
at the mouth of the Vistula, its vicinity 
to the great German, Polish, and Rus- 
sian grain districts, and its foreign ship- 
ping connections have placed it at times 
in the first rank. The city has not held 
this place consistently, however, and its 
commercial history, particularly in con- 
nection with the grain market, shows 
many fluctuations. 

The following figures show _ total 
amounts of grain (wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, leguminous plants, and corn, and 
oleaginous seeds) received at Danzig in 
recent years, as well as the total outgo- 
ing shipments by the sea route. The 
figures showing receipts include (except 
for 1916, 1917, and 1918) stocks held over 
from the preceding years. 

Incoming 
grain received 


Outgoing 
grain 








Years at Danzig, shipped by sea, 
metric tons metric tons 

1909 269,687 
1910 353,170 
1911 ° “rks 424,241 
1: Saree 439,967 
1913... eee 336,714 
a eee 250,009 
SURO rasveeres 8,751 
it Sree 4,483 
RUEE bee eietones ° 15,615 
BOSC cPansoveanaves 72,719 6,128 


During the years 1891 to 1907 Danzig’s 
grain receipts varied from 200,000 to 
300,000 tons, while outgoing shipments 
by the sea route ranged from 60,000 to 
185,000 tons. 

The 541,111 tons received in 1913 were 
made up as follows: wheat, 90,910; rye, 
153,448; barley, 128,106; oats, 126,022; 
leguminous plants and corn, 27,272; 
oleaginous seeds, 15,353. The 336,714 tons 
shipped outward by sea in 1913 included 
the following: wheat, 54,560; rye, 125,- 
094; malt barley, 62,474; other barley, 
1,401; oats, 79,390; leguminous plants 
and corn, 4,637; oleaginous seeds, 6,251; 
clover and grass seed, 2,907. 

It may be noted that up to about 1905 
wheat was usually the principal grain in 
volume to be handled at Danzig, and in 
some years accounted for nearly half the 
total figures. During the years from 
1905 to 1913, however, rye, barley, and 
oats showed a constant tendency to in- 
crease, and during the greater part of 
the period each of these grains was han- 
dled in greater quantities than wheat. 

The following table gives an interest- 
ing survey of Danzig’s total grain move- 


ment in 1918, in metric tons, as com- 
pared with 1918: 
RECEIPTS 
1913 1918 

Stocks from previous year 44,987 Pees 
Received by railway 

Prom GermmGes osc ciisivic 339,030 60,131 

POOR GUOOGE 60s cctccceces 50,711 361 
Received by Vistula 

From Germany .....-+.++-. 39,123 12,195 

Ween BOPORe. Jcécuccnveicse See 31 
Received by sea 

Prom Germany ..cscicccis 1,991 

From abroad ........ its< Bae 
Received by wagon and small 

| Bevery ert re ca TT Te 35,350 ‘ 

SOCRd SOCCMED 2s ic cc00 vei 541,111 72,718 


SHIPMENTS 


Shipped out 
By 





O GOB 2s caseccewcsens 336,714 6,128 
Ee eee 55,151 24,875 
By river (Vistula) ........ 11,718 68 
Stocks carried forward 54,407 t 
Consumption, ‘etc. .......... 83,121 + 
Total shipments .......... 541,111 34,684 


tNot stated. 


*Not included. 

The British housing problem requires 
the erection of 200,000 houses per year 
for five years. 
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The New York flour trade finally 
awoke to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion which might develop if the Gronna 
bill was passed, when Julius Barnes, 
president of the Grain Corporation, drew 
attention to it. 

The trade then, through the New York 
Flour Club, sent telegraphic protests to 
New York state’s senatorial representa- 
tives against passing the bill, and it is 
understood that other flour trade or- 
ganizations all over the —i did like- 
wise, so that it will probably dawn upon 
Senator Gronna and his colleagues that 
his proposed bill is not altogether popu- 
lar, and the hearing set down for Feb. 
16 in Washington will doubtless be well 
attended by members of the eastern flour 
trade. 

The flour market showed hardly any 
improvement over last week, save for a 
slightly firmer tone brought about by the 
advances in Minneapolis cash wheat 
prices, but buyers principally were with- 
out interest in the market and, beyond 
small scattering lots, there was practical- 
ly no business done. The sale of a fairly 
round lot at about $12.10, jute, last week, 
in a measure set the peg above which 
buyers refused to go, but mills would 
not meet them at this level; consequently, 
there was no trading. 

The continuous bad weather, making 
local deliveries difficult, and the holiday 
on Thursday, combined to make the week 
a very dull one. The city is gradually 
digging itself out of the snow which has 
so frightfully hampered everything. Quo- 
tations: spring fancy patents, $14.50@ 
14.95; standard patents, $12.25@13.50; 
first clears, $9.25@10.75; soft wheat 
straights, $10.75@11.25; hard wheat 
straights, $12@12.75; first clears, $9.25@ 
10.75; rye flour, $8.25@9,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


The New York Flour Club will hold 
its annual banquet at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, March 16. An attempt 
is being made by the committee to secure 
some well-known men as speakers, and 
it is quite possible that Julius H. Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, will be 
present. 

The millers visiting New York this 
week were K. E. Humphrey, secretary 
and treasurer El Reno (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., Joseph Laird, Updike Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., W. W. Suckow, 
president Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, 
Ind., and W. S. McClintic, travelling 
sales-manager Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Feb. 14—The flour 
market today is going through one of 
those sudden but not unexpected changes 
—for the better, it is hoped. Opening 
considerably lower this week, the general 
tone was one of weakness. A few days 
later the situation brightened up on the 
strength in wheat, and today quotations 
are back where they were last Saturday, 
and the feeling strong. 

The improvement was not attributed 
to the advance in wheat entirely. There 
were old buyers in the market for some 
days, feeling out the situation, and yes- 
terday they took a fairly liberal quantity 
for shipment at the convenience of the 
mill, but today these orders were changed 
to let the flour come along as quickly as 
possible. There was a rush of orders late 
this afternoon, some in a great hurry, 


but mostly for prompt and later ship- 
ment. 

Some of the millers figure out that this 
demand is coming from buyers in need 
of flour, or that they have come to the 
conclusion that it is cheap enough. Oth- 
ers believe that the inability to get ship- 
ments from the Northwest owing to mill- 
ing conditions there, is the logical reason. 
At any rate, the orders piled in surpris- 
ingly fast for all grades except clears. 

The production here was less than last 
week, due to the embargo, and later there 
were only a few cars for the mills, with 
little prospect of any material improve- 
ment in conditions next Monday. 

The local trade is still very slow, and 
prices are unchanged. No change will be 
made in prices for a week, at least, it 
is said. 

Rye flour continues dull and prices 
only steady, although the cereal has 
turned upward again, with predictions 
of higher prices than ever. 

Kansas mill representatives had much 
lower prices early this week, but are on 
about last week’s basis for the best- 
known brands. Short patent was quoted 
at $13.40 and standard at $12.70, Buffalo 
rate points. There were other sellers, 
some 20c under and others 20c higher, 
but absolutely no business, 

Winter wheat mills were offering flour 
at 5@20c lower than last week, but will 
no doubt stiffen up quotations in a few 
days. Trade is reported very quiet. Best 
patent today was held at $13.05, standard 
at $12.55, and pastry at $11.45, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds appear to be practically out 
of the market. The mills are sold up so 
closely that it is difficult to get orders 
filled for mixed cars. They have shut off 
all orders for the time being, and will fill 
old sales before attempting to quote new 
prices. That there will be a scarcity of 
feeds is generally believed, and also that 
buyers will be willing to pay higher 
prices. The little winter wheat feed of- 
fered here was held at $50.45 for bran, 
standard middlings $54.45, and mixed 
feed $52.45. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was easier, with 
no improvement in demand. Hominy feed 
unsettled, some sales being made for 
shipment at conisderably less than last 
week, but prices were again advanced 
today. Oil meal quiet and fairly steady, 
resellers quoting $75 for spot and the 
mills $73 for March and April shipment. 
Cottonseed meal slow, and no change in 
prices from a week ago. Rice bran is 
selling freely at $48, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo. Coconut oil: meal was offered at 
$65, sacked, Buffalo. Every feed dealer 
has standing orders for brewers’ and dis- 
tillers’ feeds, but there are no offerings. 

Milo maize and Kafir corn are arriv- 
ing freely, over 12 cars being reported 
on track here, nearly all of which has 
been back on the roads for a long time. 
Prices are easier, $2.62 per 100 lbs being 
asked for No. 2. 

Buckwheat flour in light supply and 
steady at $6.25 per 100 lbs in small paper 
bags. Buckwheat was offered this week 
at $3.45 per 100 lbs, and no buyer could 
be found. ; 

Rolled oats dull and easy; stocks are 
reported heavy, and mills are not operat- 
ing at present. Reground oat hulls sold 
at $32.50@83.50, the latter price being 
quoted today, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Te WOE svc ciicctestcss 79,400 47 
EMME WOOM. oc ccccccessccce 97,375 58 
Wee MD. b.c0ccacedccsrdice 67,020 40 
Two years ago ........... 153,700 92 
Three years ago ......... 101,900 61 


BREAD PRICES ADVANCED 

Bakers here advanced the price of 
bread to the retailer 1c this week, making 
it 10c and 14c for 1-lb and 114-lb loaves, 
respectively. This in the face of a de- 
cline in flour caused the usual howl from 
some of the newspapers. The bakers ex- 
plained that present prices of flour were 
not the cause for the advance, but that 
there has been no profit in bread for 
some time, due to the high cost of other 
necessities and labor. The dollar in the 
bakery business, they say, is divided as 
follows: 70c for the materials used in 
manufacture, 19c for the pay-rolls, and 
the remaining 11c for fuel, heat, delivery 
cost, insurance, etc. 

And now comes James B. Stafford, 
federal state fair-price commissioner, 
who says he will make a thorough inves- 
tigation into this advance in bread just 
when the price of flour was reduced. 


NOTES 

Cold weather continues here, with 
plenty of snow and predictions of more 
of both. 

Stocks of wheat here in store are 8,- 
900,000 bus, compared with 7,107,000 a 
year ago. The amount of wheat afloat 
last year was 19,607,000 bus, and only 
1,700,000 today. 

Shipments of wheat for export to New 
York, Boston and Baltimore this week 
were 560,000 bus. The port this morning 
required 1,552 cars, and there were only 
72 on hand. There are still 1,243,000 bus 
wheat to go from this port for export. 

The Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants held its annual convention at Syra- 
cuse this week. The principal speaker 
was Senator Lusk, of Cortland, N. Y., 
chairman of the joint legislative commit- 
tee investigating bolshevism in the state. 

E. Banoasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The flour 
market here is drifting. If there is 
any policy on the part of either millers 
or the trade it is a waiting one. Some 
mills look for a reaction from the pres- 
ent dullness, but this is based on theory, 
mostly. One of the largest ones has 
had a little more inquiry the last day 
or two but, all in all, the market is 
about as dull as it can get. 

The little business done this week has 
been on old contracts. Shipping in- 
structions have filtered in slowly, but, 
running on the basis of reduced produc- 
tion, most of the mills have kept going. 
Unless business brightens up promptly, 
some of them must run on very low out- 
put or shut down altogether. There is 
complaint that it is almost impossible to 
get cars, even to take care of the little 
business done. Further, with embargoes 
on the Boston & Albany, Boston & 
Maine and New Haven & Hartford lines, 
movement of flour to points east is 
greatly curtailed. 

Orders have been received not to re- 
load Canadian cars arriving here with 
wheat. Inasmuch as it has been the 
practice to hold all empties for loading 
out, this further reduces flour move- 
ment. As a result, some of the mills 
have been storing quite heavily, but this 
can only continue for a limited time. 
Shipments of wheat out of Buffalo 
elevators have been slow this week. 

Under the conditions, prices for hard 
wheat flours have been barely maintained. 
In one or two cases, prices have eased off 
on spring patents as much at 75c bbl. 
Meanwhile there has been little conces- 
sion on clears, with prices about steady, 
due likely to the fact that bakers are 
using more for blending. Western mills 
that maintain distributing agencies here, 
report a little business for future de- 
livery, with prices steady. 

As anticipated, bread prices have ad- 
vanced, Bakers have used up most of 
the cheap flour bought early, and the 
smaller ones have been using higher- 
priced flour for a month or more. It has 
been a struggle with some of them. to make 
both ends meet, but with the larger con- 
cerns able to maintain the old price, 
there was no alternative. With all of 


- them now using more costly flour, prices 


have been advanced Ic on both 1-lb and 
1%-lb loaves, to the retailer, making 
them now, respectively, 10¢c and l4c. 
Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $14.75@15.50 
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bbl, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $14, cotton ¥’s, local; clea; 
$9.65@10.75, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Bo-. 
ton; local, $10; low-grade, $6.90@7 5, 
jute, car lots, Boston. Western mj). 
unchanged at $14.60, cotton ¥,’s, 
fancy patent, jobbing, and $14.15 ;,; 
bakers patent, same basis. 

Dullness has gripped the pastry fio, 
market to a standstill. Shipping direc- 
tions are about cleaned up, and there 
is no new business in sight. Mills p)\)- 
ably would shade prices and take soe 
loss rather than to close down eym- 
pletely. Winter straights are quoled 
at around $12 bbl, cotton 14’s, car «ts 
Boston, or about 50c under last w, 
jobbing, $12@12.20. 

There is not enough trade in either 
graham or whole-wheat flours to wur- 
rant quotations. Rye flour is very slow, 
with prices sagging, and has dropped to 
virtually a jobbing basis. Prices easicr 
by 25@30c. Nominal quotation for best 
white brands, $8.80@8.85 bbl, cotton 1's, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands s|ow 
with prices 50@80c lower. Buckwh: 1} 
flour steady at 6@7c lb, small packag 
jobbing. 

Most mills are closely sold up on fee, 
with nothing to offer for several wee! 
As the natural offset of the reduced f\ 
output, there is a growing scarcity 
feed, with demand ahead of sup; 
Prices are stiffening a little, with | 
forecast for a still higher range. Dx 
ers who ship in heavily are having ¢ 
ficulty in getting consignments throu 
Quotations: spring bran, $50@51 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, & 
winter bran, sacked, $51, mill dov:: 
spring middlings, $57@58.50, sacked, ©. 
lots, Boston; local, $58; winter mid- 
dlings, $58@60, sacked, mill door; rve 
feed firm at $52@54, sacked, local; oat 
feed unchanged at $70, and corn meal 
at $69, both bulk, jobbing. Corn m 
table quality, steady at $5 per 100 
jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SMD WOOK .ccccsecceccscns 10,500 
EMG WEEK. cccccccoessccecs 9,900 


Of this week’s total, 8,500 bbls \ 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 4) 
rye. 


NOTES 


Nicholas Vought, who for many years 
operated the Wolcott feed mill, died at 
his home in that village, aged 71. 

Winter wheat is well covered wi 
snow. The only danger is that it is ‘00 
deep under the drifts, and will smot! 


According to figures given out at 
New York State College of Agricult 
there are 24,000 farmhouses in New \ 
state vacant, indicating the trend of 
country population to the city. 

The Lockport and Newfane Millown- 
ers’ Association has protested agaist 
the Sage-Adler bill, giving authority ‘o 
the conservation commission to lease s 
plus waters of the barge canal. Show! 
the bill become law, it would seriou 
handicap the millowners indicated. 

The Grain Corporation is again 
vertising its standard flour, with ass 
ance to the housewife that it is a pr 
tical way to cut down the high cost /f 
living, at least so far as flour is c:- 
cerned. However, it is not adverti-«d 
as a bread flour, but as a pastry flour 
instead, that is good for all general pir- 
poses. Reports have it that sales of ‘he 
flour have been quite heavy in the o 
lying territory, although in Rochesier 
they appear to have been relatively sm l. 

T. W. Kwarr 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Feb. 14.—There is 
an indifferent demand for millfeed, |v 
there has been no accumulation. M'!Is 
are disposing of their output at \'- 
changed prices, which at the close of t!ic 
week were: soft winter wheat bri, 
100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $44@45; standard middlings 
shorts, $52@5s8. 

The demand for meal, which for some 
time has been a hand-to-mouth affa'r, 
was paralyzed by the decline in corn. 
Output of the mills dropped 17 per cent 
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during the week. Prices in the South- 
east failed to follow the decline in corn, 
owing to the fact that cash corn was not 
available at the lower prices prevailing 
in St. Louis and western markets. At 
the close of the week the market was: 
bolted meal, per 100 Ibs, sacked, f.o.b. 


Ohio River points, $3.45@3.65; plain 
meal, $3.30@3.40. 

Condition of the growing crop of 
wheat in Tennessee and Kentucky is re- 
ported by mills as only 57.7 and 50 per 
cent, respectively. With a reduced acre- 
age and poor condition, very little is ex- 
pect | of the crop in these two states. 


, WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Nashville and southeastern 


mills, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

T! ok seeaaon 232,230 154,965 66.7 
Las e xecceen 199,290 155,991 78.2 
Ye 6 staeeeel 179,340 57,246 31.9 
Tw s ago 158,040 $1,010 19.6 
rl ars ago.. 147,300 79,478 63.9 
With a better tone to the wheat mar- 
ket, there was some revival in the de- 
mand for flour. While sales were chiefly 
col d to carload lots, there were a 
few substantial amounts sold. When 
agitalion in regard to the Gronna bill 
was at its height and the foreign ex- 


situation appeared critical, there 
not only no new bookings, but a 


marked decrease in the volume of speci- 
fication At the close of the week, mills 
reported much more optimistic outlook. 

Only a few mills have been influenced 


prices. These are now showing a 
tion to change their policies, and 
to ask reasonable prices for their flour. 
At no time was the full advance in wheat 
ed in the price of flour, so that 


the decline in the prices of soft wheat 
flour in the Southeast has been quite 
mod ite. 

Ruling prices at the close of the week 
wert follows: best or short soft win- 
ter eat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $13.30@13.60; stan- 


dard or regular patent, $12.40@12.90; 
str t patent, $11.90@12.20; first clears, 
$9.2 10. 

Che demand for Minnesota and Kansas 


flours is reported light, with prices some- 
what lower, as follows: spring wheat 
first patent, 140 Ibs, jute, delivered at 
Na le, $13.65@14.25; hard winter 


patent, $13.15@13.75. 


Millfeed is in fairly good demand, 
with bran quoted f.o.b. Ohio River points 
$46 ton, and shorts $55.70, in 100-lb 


NOTES 
Nashville mills are now operating on 
me, being affected considerably by 
the car shortage. 
G. A. Breaux; of Ballard & Ballard, 
Louisville, and J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville, will represent the millers of the 





Southeast on the Gronna bill hearing in 
Washington, Joun Lerrer. 
MONTANA 
( 1t Faurs, Monv., Feb. 14.—Al- 
tho there was no great activity back 
of it, an advance in flour prices on the 
local market today of 50c bbl was made, 
the movement being in sympathy with 
the upward trend of wheat. Quotations 
on * fio.b. car, Great Falls, were 


marked up to $14@14.15. There was no 
char in millfeed prices. W. R. Clark, 
credit man for the Royal Milling Co., 


forecasts more activity in the market 
now because of the rise, as he says cer- 
tain ilers had been inclined to hesitate 
in their buying, believing there might be 
still greater recessions. 


NOTES 

James Rannel, of Harlem, claims the 

title of “alfalfa king” of Montana. He 

has sold his alfalfa seed, grown in 1919, 
for $12,000 to an eastern house. 

On next Monday, the Barkemeyer Seed 


& Grain Co, will open the first retail 
Seed store ever conducted in Great 
Fal It has done a wholesale business 
here for several years. 

Now that the seed wheat movement 
has egun, there appears to be plenty 


‘or Montana in sight, according to H. N. 
Stockett, secretary of the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association. He says ar- 
Tangements have been made by the va- 
rious elevator companies for distribution 
to the farmers, and he expects a good de- 
mand, Joun A. Curry. 
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Extreme dullness characterized the 
local flour market this week. Bakers are 
carrying heavy stocks of flour, and are 
generally overbought. Interior mills con- 
tinue to do a fair business in soft wheat 
straights with southeastern states mar- 
kets, but otherwise there is a very limited 
outlet for flour in any direction. 

Oriental inquiry has practically ceased. 
Export cut-offs and straights are quoted 
at $12 bbl, c.if., Hongkong, basis 49's, 
but this price appears to be out of line 
with Chinese and Japanese markets, 

Soft wheat flour quotations are nomi- 
nally $12.95 bbl for family patent, basis 
49’s, $10@11.15 for cut-off, and $10@ 
11.50 for straights. 

Hard wheat standard patents are 
quoted: Kansas, $12.75@13.75; Montana, 
$12.85@13.90; Dakota, $14.20@14.40. 

Owing to decreased demand and heavy 
production, millfeed is easier. Mill-run 
was reduced $2 this week, to $35 ton 
in mixed cars, delivered transit points, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 42,055 79 
Last week ........ 52,800 41,110 77 
TOAP BHO sscccovss 46,800 18,282 39 
Two years ago .... 46,800 36,740 78 
Three years ago.... 40,800 24,553 60 
Four years ago .... 40,800 10,495 26 
Five years ago .... 40,800 26,199 64 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 49,925 87 
ROR WSR .svciics OF,000 37,520 65 
BOOP GBS scceccess 57,000 24,818 43 
Two years ago .... 57,000 21,111 37 
Three years ago ... 57,000 8,000 14 
Four years ago .... 57,000 32,924 58 


COLUMBIA BASIN RATE CASE 


The transportation bureau of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce, the State Pub- 
lic Service Commission and other inter- 
venors have filed exceptions and briefs 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, taking exception to the report of the 
chief examiner in the Columbia basin 
rate cases. These proceedings were in- 
stituted by various commercial organiza- 
tions of Portland, Oregon, to secure low- 
er rates from Columbia basin points to 
Portland than to Puget Sound points. 

In his report the chief examiner recom- 
mended that the territory involved lying 
south of the Snake River, including Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, and Walla Walla, Dayton 
and Starbuck, Wash., should be taken out 
of the existing blanketed area and rates 
between Puget Sound and Astoria, Ore- 
gon, and that territory established upon 
a higher level than to and from Portland, 
because the average distances are favor- 
able to the latter. 


NOTES 


The Chesaw (Wash.) Flour Milling Co. 
has been incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

There is very little trading in wheat. 
Nominal premiums for blue-stem are 75 
@80c bu, and for club 20@25c. 

The Idaho Seed Co., of Lewiston, Ida- 
ho, has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital, by R. R. Gronninger, A. W. B. 
Kjosness, and A. E. Wade. 

Chester B. Hillsbury, Spokane repre- 
sentative Kalispell (Mont.) Flour Mill 
Co., has resigned and has been succeeded 
by C. L. Jackett, of Great Falls, Mont. 


Re-enforced concrete grain elevators 
of 300,000 bus each will be erected for 
the Mark P. Miller Milling Co., at Mos- 
cow, Idaho, and for the Colfax (Wash.) 
Milling Co., by Alloway & George, Spo- 
kane contractors. 


Flour shipments for the crop year to 
Feb. 1, from Seattle and Tacoma: to 
California, 357,452 bbls; Europe, 1,763,- 
669; Hawaii, 50,416; the Orient, 81,421; 
South America, 27,428; British Columbia, 
15,970; Alaska, 24,072; total, 2,320,428 
bbls. Wheat shipments: to Europe, 669,- 
280 bus; California, 14,229; Hawaii, 22,- 
655; British Columbia, 3,743; total, 709,- 
907 bus. 


An alongside-ship price of $10 bbl and 
$9.90 track at coast terminals, the high- 
est prices being paid for flour by the 
Grain Corporation, do not appeal very 
strongly to the mills, and flour tenders 
on the Feb. 10 call were limited. With 
soft white wheats commanding premiums 
of 20@25c bu, the government flour 
prices are far from reflecting the cost of 
the raw material. 


At a meeting of the Association of 
Professional Millers, held here this week, 
15 graded certificates were issued for 
first, second, and third class grinders 
and bolters, who had previously taken 
an examination conducted by the exam- 
ining committee of the association. The 
examinations are rigid, and the holder of 
a certificate possesses the best evidence 
that he is proficient in his profession, 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, Feb. 14.—The local 
flour market was only moderately active 
this week. Prices were steady and un- 
changed on the basis of $13.15 for family 
patents and $13.75 for bakers’ hard 
wheat patents. 

The millfeed market was weak, partic- 
ularly for mill-run, which was freely of- 
fered at $42.50 in car lots. Rolled oats 
and barley are lower, the former at 
$63.50 and the latter at $71. Cracked 
corn declined to $66. 

The Grain Corporation bought more 
flour in this zone this week than last, but 
still not the usual quantity. The figures 
were not given out. The bids accepted 
were at $10 f.a.s. Lighter offerings to 
the government by interior mills are said 
to be due to the fact that they have 
found eastern outlets for their flour. 

Two steel steamers are en route to 
Portland to load government flour, the 
Eastern Merchant, of 13,000 tons dead 
weight register, one of the largest ves- 
sels to enter the Columbia River, and 
the Wehanno, of 9,400 tons register. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week 42,600 25,206 59 
Last week ... . 42,600 24,862 58 
FOR? OBO .ccccccses 42,600 37,017 86 
Two years ago .... 33,000 25,348 76 


The machinery for the first units of 
the Astoria Flouring Mill Co.’s new plant 
at Astoria has been operated for the 
past few days as a test, and has been 
found to work satisfactorily. It is ex- 
pected this unit, which will have a daily 
capacity of 2,000 bbls, will be grinding 
regularly next week. The second unit 
will be ready for operation in about six 
weeks. The new plant when completed 
will, with the old mill, have a combined 
capacity of 5,200 bbls. 

Figures issued by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change show flour shipments last month 
of 261,749 bbls to Europe, 24,951 to Cali- 
fornia, 10,961 to the Orient and 1,956 to 
South America. For the season to date, 
flour shipments have been 1,860,934 bbls, 
of which 1,718,539 went to Europe. In 
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the corresponding period last season, 
flour shipments were 1,193,264 bbls. 
There has been very little trading in 
the wheat market during the week, and 
not much activity is expected until after 


tax time. The coarse grains were also 
dull. Last bids at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change were: sacked oats, $59@59.50; 
clipped bulk oats, $58.50@59; bulk corn, 
$58.50@59. No demand exists for barley. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Feb. 14.—The 
flour market is little changed from last 
week. Marked reduction in prices has 
had little if any influence on buyers, due 
principally to the trade being liberally 
supplied with flour. Present stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and bakers are ex- 
tremely heavy, and would prove very bur- 
densome should any further decline in 
prices become effective. 

A somewhat steadier tone in prices was 
noticeable this. week. Kansas standard 
patents ‘were offered at $12.80@13; Da- 
kota standard patents, $14@14.75; Mon- 
tana standard patents, $13.25@13.75; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$12.75@13, basis 98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Continued heavy offerings of millfeed, 
combined with liberal supplies on hand, 
contributed to further reduction in prices 
this week. Bran and mill run were of- 
fered at $48@50 ton, being a decline of 
$2 from the high point. 





CALIFORNIA’S RICE CENTER 

With a view to making San Francisco 
the rice center of California, the Board 
of State Harbor Commissioners is send- 
ing Walter A. Sweat, traffic manager, 
to make a thorough survey of the indus- 
try throughout the Sacramento valley. 

According to President John H. Mc- 
Callum, rice is now shipped to various 
warehouses, principally at Sacramento, 
both by rail and water, and stored until 
ready for final shipment. This fre- 
quently requires two shipments, as a 
great volume of the rice ultimately flows 
through the port of San Francisco, 

If big rice warehouses are built adja- 
cent to rice mills on Islais Creek, the 
rice-growers will have the advantage of 
a cheap water transportation where pos- 
sible from the fields direct to the ware- 
houses. Building of these warehouses 
will hinge on the results of Mr. Sweat’s 
investigations. Already the rice mer- 
chants of San Francisco have said that 
the scheme should be feasible. 

R. C. Mason. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Anoe.es, Cat., Feb. 14.—Eastern 
flour reacted somewhat from the. de- 
pression of last week, prices now ranging 
$13@13.50 bbl. 

There has been a general decline in 
milo and barley, but the general tone 
of the market today is a little stronger. 
Spot milo was offered at $2.921,, with 
no sales; for March delivery, $3.0114 was 
bid and $3.033, asked. On No. 2 east- 
ern milo in bulk, $2.6714, was bid and 
$2.80 asked. There were sales of 500 
tons of barley for July delivery at 
$2.921, and 200 tons for August delivery 
at $2.833, and $2.85. 

Rolled barley declined $3, making a 
total decline of $7 ton in two weeks. 
There were sales of local bran at $53 ton. 

The market here is very dull—every- 
body fully stocked on wheat and very 
little demand for it, which is probably 
due to the Gronna bill now under con- 
sideration in Washington. The millers, 
grain dealers and flour dealers are at a 
loss to understand why any member of 
the United States Senate would want to 
repudiate contracts that had been made 
with the Grain Corporation and lived up 
to in good faith. 

San Joaquin Valley is still suffering 
for lack of rain. There has been none 
there this season and, as the rainfall 
has been very light during the past 
three years, the irrigation wells have 
been deepened beyond the point of eco- 
nomical use. The Imperial valley, how- 
ever, is receiving more than its share of 
rain, and the district around Los 
Angeles has also received some. 





The Mexican papers announce that the 
Roman Catholics of Mexico have organ- 
ized into a political party. 
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GRONNA BILL DENOUNCED AT HEARING 


(Continued from page 766.) 


in its original form were already ex- 
tremely doubtful. Senator Gronna had 
expected opposition from the millers, 
grain trade men and bakers, but counted 
on the support of the farmers. How- 
ever, at the Monday hearing representa- 
tives of farmers’ unions in the South- 
west territory argued against the bill, 
and urged that, instead of abolishing 
the present guaranty, it ought to be ex- 
tended for at least another crop. 

Among those present at the Monday 
morning hearing were J. G. McHugh, 
secretary of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, F. B. Wells and B. F. Ben- 
son, representing the grain trade of that 
city; George P. Case, representing the 
Minneapolis millers, M. C. Gaulke, secre- 
tary of the Farmers’ Elevators Associa- 
tion of North Dakota, and Don Liv- 
ingston, commissioner of markets of 
South Dakota. 

MR. LIVINGSTON’S TESTIMONY 

Mr. Livingston, the first witness at the 
morning hearing, testified that when the 
Gronna bill was introduced the “bottom 
fell out of the market.” “When the bill 
was introduced,” he said, “I began to get 
telegrams and letters from the farmers 
in South Dakota, protesting against its 
passage. I am opposed to the bill my- 
self, and I sent out letters to the farm- 
ers calling attention to it. I hold that 
without the guaranty there will be de- 
moralization in the wheat market. The 
guaranty is the only stabilizer we have 
for the present crop, and to remove it 
would be disastrous.” 

Mr. Livingston read to the committee 
a telegram from John Bell, president of 
the South Dakota Farmers’ Elevators As- 
sociation, saying that the passage of the 
Gronna bill would be “little less than a 
crime.” “Mr. Bell represents 30,000 farm- 
ers in South Dakota, and he speaks for 
them in that telegram,” Mr. Livingston 
added. “They are afraid of the Gronna 
bill.” 

Referring to the car shortage, which 
prevented producers from _ shipping 
wheat, he said that 90 per cent of the 
farmers of South Dakota were “thor- 
oughly disgusted with government con- 
trol of railroads.” “They want the roads 
returned to their owners,” he said. Asked 
by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, whether 
there was evidence of a conspiracy to 
keep cars from the Northwest, Mr. Liv- 
ingston said there was none. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS 


M. C. Gaulke, secretary of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevators Association of North Da- 
kota, told the committee that as soon 
as the farmers knew of the introduction 
of the Gronna bill, he began to get mes- 
sages from all parts of the state asking 
him to do what he could to defeat it. 

“On Jan. 25, No. 1 wheat was selling 
at $2.51 at our elevators,” he said; “then 
the price began to drop, and it went 
down rapidly, and reached $1.86 when 
the Gronna bill was introduced. Recent- 
ly it has advanced, and last Friday we 
were paying $1.92 for wheat at the ele- 
vators.” 

Members of the committee wanted to 
know whether the present foreign ex- 
change conditions had been responsible 
for the price slump. Mr. Gaulke said 
he doubted that exchange was the con- 
trolling factor in the slump. He added 
that the car situation was serious, and 
that if the farmers could not get cars 
they could not market their wheat. 

“We must get our wheat to market be- 
fore the price guaranty expires,’ he 
said. “If we don’t, we cannot get our 
money out of it.” 

In answer to a question by Senator 
Gronna regarding exchange, Mr. Gaulke 
said: “If foreign exchange is steadied, 
it would help exports and_ increase 
prices.” 

“Would a price of $2.32 be satisfactory 
to you?” asked Senator Gronna. 

“Our farmers will take $2.26 rather 
than take the chance of the price going 
lower if the guaranty is withdrawn. 
Then the price would be lower.” 

* * 


The hearing adjourned at noon, to 
permit members of the committee to be 
resent in the Senate when the treaty de- 
ate opened. 


It was continued in the 


evening at a meeting of the committee 
called at 8 o’clock. 


MR. MC HUGH’S STATEMENT 


Following the morning session, Mr. 
McHugh made the following statement 
regarding the effect of the Gronna bill 
if it became law: 

“The forced dissolution of the United 
States Grain Corporation, and the taking 
away of the government guaranty on 
wheat, in my judgment would bring 
about an industrial and financial disaster 
of the first magnitude. The Grain Cor- 
poration is a party to contracts with 
firms, individuals and organizations in 
the grain trade and allied industries that 
reach above $1,000,000,000. These con- 
tracts necessarily will expire automati- 
cally when, under the operation of the 
present law, the Grain Corporation goes 
out of existence. The handling of these 
contracts, and the loans advanced by 
banks on the wheat, flour and other prod- 
ucts involved, can be done readily enough 
and without disturbance if the present 
status of the Grain Corporation is not 
disturbed. The liquidation of all se- 
curities, contracts and other arrange- 
ments will flow naturally to their conclu- 
sion. 

“Any suggestion that the guaranty on 
wheat, under which the producers, grain 
dealers, millers and others in this indus- 
try have acted, should be disturbed, is 
unthinkable. 

“Furthermore, it is idle to suggest that 
the Bureau of Markets or any other gov- 
ernmental agency could at this time 
take over the affairs of the Grain Cor- 
poration, and conduct its enormous busi- 
ness to the close of the fiscal year. It 
is impractical, and a moment’s reflection 
would convince any thinking man that 
this is the case, 

“Dissolution of the Grain Corporation 
now also would affect about 7,000,000 
bbls of flour in the hands of millers. 
The losses that would ensue would not 
fall upon them alone, but would extend 
down the line in every direction. 

“Naturally, banks holding securities 
for loans, if they became alarmed about 
the integrity of their securities, would 
call these loans. The loans were made, 
however, at a time when wheat was at 
a high price. 
or flour or other product involved at a 
lower price, naturally the proceeds of the 
sale would be insufficient to enable the 
borrowers to meet the loans. Anyone 
who knows anything about such transac- 
tions understands what would happen. 
It would mean a panic, and in this criti- 
cal period it would be bound to have far- 
reaching consequences, 

“We are not interested in any per- 
sonal controversy between Mr. Barnes 
and Senator Gronna, but we are inter- 
ested in seeing that the integrity of the 
government’s guaranty is protected, and 
that panic shall not result in a stupen- 
dous loss to producers and all others in- 
volved. The present status of the Grain 
Corporation ought not to be disturbed. 
It is unwise to swap horses while cross- 
ing a stream.” 


SENATOR MISH ATTACKS GRONNA 


The first witness at the evening hear- 
ing was Senator Frederick W. Mish of 
Maryland, the author of a measure just 
passed by the Maryland legislature peti- 
tioning Congress to re-enact the wheat 
guaranty at $2.26 for three years. Sena- 
tor Mish urged the committee to extend 
the guaranty and to “dissolve the pres- 
ent Grain Corporation, and organize a 
new corporation which would be more 
friendly to the farmers.” 

Commenting on the way Maryland 
farmers felt they had been treated by 
the Grain Corporation, Senator Mish de- 
clared they had lost thousands of dollars 
by the grading down of their wheat. 

“The Grain Corporation sent a fellow 
around with a little brass contrivance he 
called a grader,’ said Senator Mish. 
“Now we call that device the ‘skinnin’ ma- 
chine.’ ” 

“TI don’t know what you’re up to in 
this bill,’ said the witness to Senator 
Gronna. When the chairman of the com- 
mittee offered no explanation to this 
leading question, he continued: “I don’t 
know whether you’re out for revenge.” 


By a forced sale of wheat 


Still Senator Gronna remained silent, and 
the witness declared he was hostile to 
the measure if it abolished the guaranty, 
but added that he thought the present 
Grain Corporation “ought to be 
changed.” 
OKLAHOMA WANTS THE GUARANTY 

John A. Simpson, president of the 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, told the com- 
mittee: “You can hang Barnes, for all 
we care out in Oklahoma, but we want 
the guaranty to remain.” Senator Frank 
Carpenter,. of Oklahoma, echoed this 
sentiment, urging an extension of the 
guaranty and a change in the personnel 
of the Grain Corporation. 


CORN MILLERS PROTEST 


The American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion, represented by Douglas W. Lackey, 
of Chicago, urged abandonment of the 
Gronna bill because it would, if enacted, 
seriously affect the corn products in- 
dustry. Mr. Lackey told the committee 
that there was a definite relation between 
wheat prices and those of other cereals. 

“If, with an oversupply of wheat and 
the foreign market practically closed by 
reason of the disparity in exchange,” he 
said, “there should be a sudden break 
in wheat prices by reason of an abrupt 
termination of government control, this 
would adversely affect the prices of corn 
and other cereals. Since we were de- 
controlled 14 months ago, we have suf- 
fered seriously, largely because there 
has been no export market.” 


FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 


Hubert J. Horan, of Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, declared that enactment of the 
Gronna bill would “seriously hurt the 
flour distributor, the baker and the farm- 
er. These three branches of the grain 
industry own practically all the flour 
now in the United States except that 
held by the Grain Corporation,” he said. 

“In Philadelphia we have 268,000 bbls 
of flour in warehouses for the domestic 
market. It is estimated there are about 
20,000,000 bbls throughout the country. 
This is above normal. If there should 
be a break in the flour market, the flour 
distributors would be hard hit.” 

Asked by Senator Gronna how a break 
in the flour market would adversely af- 
fect the bakers, the witness replied: 

“If there is a break in the flour mar- 
ket, public sentiment will demand a re- 
duction in the price of bread.” 

“You gave us the Lever act,” continued 
Mr. Horan, “and under that act we made 
certain contracts with the Grain Cor- 
poration. The Grain Corporation agreed 
that if flour went below the $2.26 basis 
it would make good our losses. If 
these contracts are made good, we are 
satisfied. We cannot get out from un- 
der if you make a contract with us and 
break it. We are scared by the pos- 
sibility that, if this protection is with- 
drawn, flour will be thrown on the mar- 
ket.” 

“T think you have good reason to be 
seared,” interjected Senator Gronna. 

Continuing, the witness said he had 
bought 4,000 bbls of flour from the Grain 
Corporation at $10.65, but had canceled 
the order because he feared that, if the 
Gronna bill were enacted, “the bottom 
would drop out of the market.” 

THE BAKERS’ PROTEST 

EK. H. Hickock, of New York City, 
representing the American Association of 
the Baking Industry and the National 
Association of Retail Bakers, opposed 
the Gronna bill because of the likelihood 
that it would abrogate contracts negoti- 
ated by the baking industry with the 
Grain Corporation. 

“All we are asking is that the govern- 
ment live up to its contract with us,” said 
Mr. Hickock. “This contract has only 
three months to run. After its expira- 
tion the sooner we get away from gov- 
ernment control the better.” 

The witness explained that the baking 
industry, like the flour distributors, had 
contracts with the Grain Corporation 
protecting it against losses if flour went 
below the $2.26 basis. 

“But won’t you be protected anyway 
under thé terms of this bill?” asked Sen- 
ator Gronna, 

“We are not sure of that,” replied Mr. 
Hickock. “These contracts with the 
Grain Corporation are a sort of quasi- 
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contingent agreement. If you wipe out 
the Grain Corporation we don’t know 
where we stand. We have signed up 
and figured ahead up to May 31, and now 
if there is a new deal we don’t know 
where we are.” 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


During the Monday sessions the millers 
and the grain trade appointed comit- 
tees to formulate representations ty he 
made to the Senate committee on '))os- 
day. The following grain and prodice 
exchanges were represented on these 
committees: Minneapolis, Duluth, Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, Baltimore, Philacde}- 
phia and New York. 


GRONNA IN THE SENATE 


As a preliminary to the hearings, : 
ator Gronna on Saturday, in a character- 
istically bitter speech in the Senate, 
sailed both Herbert Hoover and Julius 
Barnes for alleged manipulation of {!, 
wheat crop to the advantage of millers 
and grain dealers, and to the detriment 
of the producers. Senator Gronna 
sailed Mr. Barnes particularly for 
alleged support of a propaganda against 
the bill abolishing the Grain Corporati 
The North Dakota senator charged ty! 
the funds of the Grain Corporation were 
being used to finance this propagan 
and that they were being further used io 
advance the candidacy of Herbert Ho 
er for president, 

To an audience which at one time 
dwindled to three senators, Senator 
Gronna recited in detail his oft-repeated 
criticism of the Food Administration and 
the Grain Corporation for lifting the 
bargo on wheat exportations and there!) 
“giving millers and dealers an advanti:g 
over the farmers.” He assailed vehein- 
ently what he called “the propaganda 
against my bill,” and made numerous al- 
legations which have not been borne out 
by the subsequent hearings before his 
committee. 

The North Dakota senator thus _pre- 
sented the very unusual picture of the 
chairman of an important senate commit- 
tee prejudging a question which was to 
be heard before his committee. 


Protests From Many Sources 

A special meeting of members of the 
Chicago Flour Club was held at the At- 
lantic Hotel on Feb. 11 for the purpose 
of taking such action as was deemed 
advisable on the Gronna bill. As a re- 
sult of the meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to send a message to the Senate 
agricultural committee to the effect that 
the elimination of the United States 
Grain Corporation would deprive the 
flour trade of the protection gained | 
the agreements with the Corporation, 
and also would be a repudiation of the 
assurances upon which the flour trade 
has formulated its business for the past 
seven months. The protest reads: 

“At a special meeting of the Flour 
Men’s Club, it was unanimously agreed 
that such contemplated action will caus 
a radical lowering in values of flour and 
throw a burdensome loss upon thx 
which no present conditions justify, a 
which would be the rankest repudiation 
of their agreement indirectly with the 
United States government, in whose as- 
surances they naturally had the greatest 
faith. We request that this protest 
presented at the pyblic hearing, which 
the press reports advise is to be held in 
Washington, Feb. 16, 1920.” 

The message was signed by 61 mem- 
bers, the total membership of the club 

The Chicago Board of Trade was rep- 
resented at the hearings on the bill in 
Washington by President L. F. Gates 
and former president Hiram L. Sager, 
both of whom are strongly opposed to 
the bill. 

L, E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., left Kansas City last 
week for Washington to appear on 4 
special committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation before the Senate agri- 
cultural committee in opposition to the 
Gronna bill. F.C. Vincent, president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, accom- 
panied him. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
at a special meeting of its board of di- 
rectors, last week, voted to support 
Julius Barnes in his opposition to the 
Gronna bill. A telegram was sent to Mr. 
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Barnes characterizing the Gronna bill as 
an unwarranted repudiation of govern- 
ment control, and expressing the convic- 
tion that its passage would result disas- 
trously. ‘ 

Four representatives of the grain and 
flouring interests of Duluth left Satur- 
day evening for Washington to attend 
the hearings. They were: B. Stockman, 
veneral manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. and president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade; H. A, Starkey, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Elevator Co; W. 
J. McCabe, of McCabe Bros. Co., and 
Moore, cashier of the American 
Exchange National Bank. 

[here was an energetic organized 
effo hrough the various flour clubs of 
the [ast to convince the agricultural 
tee of the Senate that the Gronna 
uld not pass, and at the hearing 
on iday a strong delegation repre- 
sent the eastern flour-distributing in- 
on behalf not only of the sepa- 
rate ur clubs but the National Fed- 
erat Flour Clubs as well. Samuel 
Ki m, president of this organization, 
was esent for the dual purpose of 
representing the national body and the 
New York Flour Club. 

| rade in the East clearly does not 
believe there is even the slightest possi- 
bility of the passage of this measure, but 
purposes that nothing shall be left un- 
done (o oppose its passage, and thereby 
to protect itself against any repetition 
of t eavy losses sustained through the 
Food \dministration’s sudden and un- 
inl ed repeal of the flour substitute 
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| trade in 
mal housands of dollars because of 
this, id is in no mood or condition 
o sacrifice itself, nor does it in- 
tend it it shall again be sacrificed. 
Some members even contend that, as 
ost xy the Food Administration’s rul- 
. are entitled to reimbursement 
e profits of the Grain Corpora- 


New York alone lost 


M » associations of the central 
ere well represented at the hear- 

ing ore the Senate committee. The 
Mic n State Millers’ Association was 
rep nted by W. B. Campbell, Com- 
me Milling Co., Detroit, and L, H. 
Hale, Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia. H. 


I. McMillan attended as joint repre- 
: e of the state association and of 
the West Michigan Millers’ Club. Grant 
Slocum, head of the Gleaners organiza- 
tion, and congressmen Doremus, of De- 
troit, and Fordney, of Saginaw, prom- 
ised their co-operation. 
INDIANA’S ATTITUDE 

M s, grain dealers and bakers in 
Ind sent large numbers of telegrams 
to Washington last week to Harry S. 
Ni nd James E. Watson, United 
States senators from Indiana, protesting 
ug the Gronna bill. Among those 
Wit protests were the Taggart Baking 
Co., dianapolis, Sherer Baking Co., 
Fort Wayne, Wabash Baking Co., 
Wabash, Henry Strickler and Alvin 
Eades, Evansville, Elmer Hutchinson, 
Arl m, J. B. Hollingseed, Terre 
Hat and Loughry Bros. Milling & 
Grain Co., Monticello. 

Senator Gronna has been anxious to 
terminate the grain guaranty at once, 
on t theory that such action would 
raise prices for the wheat farmers of 
North Dakota and other wheat states, 
but irles B. Riley, of Indianapolis, 
secretary of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciat and the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
\ssociation, believes that such a_ ter- 
mil n might have the opposite effect, 
in view of the break in over-sea exchange 
ind the consequent limit on -exports. 
Be , millers and bakers have made 
their purchases with the expectation that 
che ernment contract would be con- 
tin the four remaining months of its 
life, and it is represented that confusion 
would result if the guaranty is terminat- 
ed suddenly. 

1 pposite point of view was, how- 
ever, expressed in the following message 
sent by the executive committee of the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions to Mr. Barnes: 


“You compelled our farmers to accept 
the vovernment’s minimum price for 
wheat as the maximum price, and al- 
lowed dealers and millers unreasonable 
handling charges of 5c bu over our pro- 
test. We believe that consumers should 
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buy flour based on the price received by 
farmers for wheat, plus a_ reasonable 
profit to handlers. You could compel 
this by using methods imposed on us. 
We resent the treatment received from 
the United States Grain Corporation and 
will advocate its discontinuance unless 
price of flour reflects price received by 
the farmer for his wheat. The only dan- 
ger we fear is condition of European 
exchange.” 

The text of the telegram, which was 
in reply to an inquiry from Mr. Barnes 
as to the view of the organization on the 
proposal, was made public by Lewis 
Taylor, the general secretary in charge of 
the federation’s headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. The members of the executive 
committee are John G. Brown, president 
of the organization; Maurice Douglass, 
second vice-president, and William Bos- 
son, treasurer. 

FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 

Farmers, bankers, millers and grain 
dealers in the Pacific Northwest have ex- 
pressed unanimous opposition to the 
Gronna bill. Its passage would be par- 
ticularly disastrous on the Pacific Coast, 
as was pointed out by Julius H. Barnes 
in a letter to Senator McNary, in which 
Mr. Barnes said: 

“There are some phases of this pro- 
posed Gronna bill which are almost ap- 
palling, and particularly as it applies to 
the Pacific Coast. 

“You will recall that the government 
guaranty basis of $2.20 on the Pacific 
Coast was an effort to make the value 
of wheat on the coast just as near the 
Chicago basis as possible, and was only 
justified by the promise of the Shipping 
Board to give us new tonnage to take 
wheat and flour from Pacific Coast ports 
to the Atlantic at a nominal freight. 

“The price of standard No. 1 wheat, 
for instance, in Pacific ports is $2.20; in 
Chicago, $2.26; in New York, $2.3914. 
That is, those are grain prices at which 
the Grain Corporation is authorized to 
buy in the protection of the guaranty 
pledge to the farmers, and at which it 
has been buying. As a practical matter, 
its purchases on the Pacific Coast have 
been largely in the form of flour, at the 
fair reflection of the wheat price, and 
our last purchases of flour a week ago 
in the north Pacific were at $10 alongside 
steamer. 

“Now let us see what the termination 
of the authority might do to the Pacific 
Coast. At once we discontinue paying 
$2:20 for wheat and discontinue paying 
$10 for flour. Assuming that operation 
outside of the Grain Corporation entirely 
could still continue to pay $2.26 for Chi- 
cago wheat, it costs 39c bu to ship from 
Pacific Coast by rail to Chicago. If that 
is the only outlet then for the Pacific 
Coast, its value would drop from $2.20 
to $1.87. It costs approximately $1.60 
bbl to ship, by rail, flour from the Pacific 
Coast to New York City and the At- 
lantic seaboard. That character of flour 
is now selling in New York for $10.65; 
so that the value of flour on the Pacific 
Coast would drop at least $1 bbl. 

“That is not the worst of it, because 
30 years’ experience in wheat-marketing 
tells me that the withdrawal of the un- 
derlying assurance would alarm bankers, 
make credit more difficult, make dealers 
demand a wider operating margin against 
increased hazards, and generally tend to 
depress the farmer price severely, so 
that the Chicago basis of $2.26 might not 
be maintained by private trade. The 
New York price of $2.39, is practically 
today on an import basis from Argen- 
tina. Argentine wheat is offered today, 
delivered New York, at $2.40 in small 


quantities, and larger quantities. may 
offer later. 
“Canada, through its Wheat Board, 


has held itself up by its bootstraps for 
60 days. The tremendous premiums on 
United States funds in Canada, amount- 
ing now to 15 per cent, may any day 
open the flood of Canadian wheat and 
flour into our markets, and again disturb 
the price. 

“There are hazards against the price 
on every side, but these are all accented 
in relation to the Pacific Coast.” 

M. H. Houser, second vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation for the Pacific 
Northwest zone, in referring to the Gron- 
na bill, said last week: 

“The farmers of the Northwest must 
remember that the $2.20 government 


wheat price is a reflection of the $6 rate 
given by the Shipping Board to the At- 
lantic Coast. The Shipping Board is 
bound to the Grain Corporation, and 
while the latter exists this rate will be 
maintained. Wipe out the Grain Cor- 
poration, and the Shipping Board’s obli- 
gation to help maintain the basic wheat 
price will cease. 

“The Grain Corporation, if it continues 
to function, can move the wheat crop, but 
if it goes out of business, what then? 
The commercial rate on shipments to the 
Atlantic seaboard will, of course, prevail 
and the commercial rate will be about 
$12 instead of $6. That is, provided 
tonnage can be obtained, which is ques- 
tionable. A $12 rate would mean 18@ 
20ce bu, with insurance, more than the 
present rate, and that would put wheat 
on the basis of about $2 bu. 

“Eliminate the Grain Corporation and 
its machinery for moving the crop and 
there will be a carry-over of many mil- 
lions of bushels in the Northwest from 
this season into the new crop. It does 
not take much of a prophet to tell what 
effect that will have on next fall’s prices.” 





LOUISIANA 

New Orveans, La., Feb. 14.—The flour 
market was very unsettled this week. 
While most of the mills report no de- 
mand for clears, a little better feeling 
for first clears has been noticed. Mills 
are still willing to discount flour quota- 
tions if specifications are given for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
shipment within 60 days: spring first 
patent, $14.25@14.75; standard patent, 
$13.75@14; bakers patent, $12.75@13.60; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $13@ 
13.25; other hard winter, $11.90@12.25; 
first clears, $10.40@10.65; gray shorts, 
$55.75@56 ton. 

Prices are quoted by dealers here as 
follows: Kansas and Oklahoma short pat- 
ents, $13.25@13.65; 95 per cent patent, 


$13@13.35; soft wheat short patent, 
$12.90@13.10;  Minnesotas, $14@14.50. 


Feedstuffs, bulk, on track, New Orleans: 
corn, $1.60@1.62 bu; oats, No. 2 white 
94c; No. 6 white 93c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, sacked, $2.40@2.50. Corn prod- 
ucts, per 100 lbs, sacked: corn meal, 
$3.80; cream meal, $3.70; grits, $3.70. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 27 
cars; corn, 105; oats, 88; barley, 107; 
rye, 1. Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,845,- 
000 bus; corn, 63,000; oats, 8,000; barley, 
796,000. Inspected outward on_ ship- 
board: wheat, 8,000 bus. 

Freight handlers and longshoremen are 
on strike at two of the railroad terminals 
and on the river front. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





Alfalfa Grinding Plant 

Ocven, Uran, Feb. 14.—Announce- 
ment was made this week that the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. will construct a 
three-story alfalfa grinding plant and 
large hay storage barns as part of its 
grain, flour and feed industry in Ogden. 
This unit will be linked with the three- 
story grain feed mill that has been com- 


pleted. Construction work on the power 
plant for the Globe mills has been 
nearly completed, and arrangements 


made for erection of the office building. 
Engineer J. H. Waugh, in charge of 
construction operations, expects that the 
company will begin building its 3,000- 
bbl flour mill, final unit of the plant, 
during the early spring. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Grain Products Co. Fire 

InprAnapous, Inp., Feb. 14.—The plant 
of the La Fayette Grain Products Co., 
one of La Fayette’s most important in- 
dustries, was destroyed by fire of unde- 
termined origin, Thursday, with a loss 
estimated at $150,000. 

The buildings occupied a prominent 
site on the Wabash Railroad, for many 
years being known as the La Fayette 
Hominy Mills. For several years the 
plant was idle, but five years ago Lan- 
caster Bros., Louisville, Ky., bought the 
property. The plant was enlarged and 
new machinery installed. 

Included in the holdings were a large 
grain elevator, extensive mills and a me- 
chanical department. The flames had 
gained much headway before firemen ar- 
rived at the scene, and the wooden struc- 
tures were all blazing before water was 


’ 787. 


turned on. The loss included a large 
stock of corn, meal, and corn flour. In- 
surance will cover only a part of the 
damage. Many years ago the hominy 
mills, which first occupied the site, were 
burned down and were rebuilt. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Coarse Grain Rates Upheld 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 17.— (Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today dismissed a complaint 
brought by the National Council of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Associations 
against the Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
road and connecting lines, for alleged 
unjust increases in the rates on coarse 
grain shipments. Prior to June 25, 1918, 
the railroads maintained lower - carload 
rates on corn, oats, rye and barley than 
on wheat from and to certain points in 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota and Colorado. On that 
date the roads increased the rate on 
wheat 25 per cent, with a maximum of 
6c per 100 lbs, and made a similar ad- 
vance in the rates on coarse grain ship- 
ments. The farmers’ co-operative as- 
sociations attacked the increase on coarse 
grain, and alleged it was “unreasonable 
and prejudicial.” The Commission ruled 
that the rates assailed have been justified 
by the defendants. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Shipper’s Case Dismissed 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 17.—(Spe- 


cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today dismissed a 


complaint brought by C. P. Blackburn 
& Co., of Baltimore, shippers and ex- 
porters of grain, against the Ann Arbor 
Railroad, for alleged unreasonable limi- 
tation in the period allowed for filing 
claims under the terms of the former 
bills of lading. ‘The railroad allowed 
four months for filing claims in 1914 and 
1915, when the shipments in question 
moved. The period has now been ex- 
tended to six months. The Commission 
ruled that the former limitation has been 
shown unreasonable, as applied to the 
claims listed by the complainants. 


Joun J. MarrRInan. 





Undecided as to Guaranty 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Feb. 17.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Serious differences of 
opinion have developed at the conference 
of national farm organizations now in 
progress here regarding the question of 
continuing the government guaranty to 
wheat producers. It is understood that 
the delegates are about evenly divided 
on the question, though no action in 
shape of a recommendation to Congress 
has yet been taken. 

Joun J. Marninan. 





Death of Pioneer Utah Miller 

Ocven, Utan, Feb. 14.—William Coop- 
er, pioneer miller of Salt Lake City, was 
one of the victims of the influenza epi- 
demic, passing away this week. For 12 
years he had been retired. He came to 
Utah in 1866 from England, and shortly 
after arriving obtained employment as 
a miller from President Brigham Young, 
of the Mormon church, being employed 
in the old mill which is now preserved by. 
Salt Lake City in Liberty Park. He 
was one of the recognized leaders in the 
flour-milling industry of the state for a 
number of years. W. E. Zuppann. 





Dutch Government to Buy Flour 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Commu- 
nications from Rotterdam indicate that 
the Dutch government intends to come 
into the market soon for the purchase 
of flour based upon a certificate showing 
not over .65 ash content, shipments to be 
made from New York. 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Feb. 7, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ... 9,403 8,019 198 899 
GE. POG wcccss 289 145 ove ove 
Duluth-Superior 570 450 oes S08 
Outside mills .. 5,330 5,436 14 207 

Totals ....... 15,592 14,060 212 = 1,106 
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LATIN-AMERICAN MARKETS 


Every dealer with foreign markets 
knows well that foreign trade is no such 
simple matter as the sale of a sack of 
flour over the grocery counter. It is, in- 
stead, a complicated business, involving 
many factors unfamiliar to the domes- 
tic merchant; it has to do with subtle 
sociological differences, with seemingly 
fantastic foreign politics, with intricate 
economical problems peculiar to the peo- 
ple concerned, with baffling financial and 
transportation arrangements and finally 
with varying racial psychologies that are 
hardest of all to grasp. 

In view of these obstacles it is scarcely 
necessary, to state the conclusion that the 
merchant who would cultivate business 
with his foreign neighbors must equip 
himself with a wide fund of general in- 
formation concerning their needs and 
characteristics. This is true, particularly, 
of those countries of Latin America and 
the Orient which, since the war, have 
been presenting to the American mer- 
chant an attractive new field for his 
wares. 

The schools of the United States some 
time ago began an energetic programme 


_ of education in Latin-American lan- 


guages, history and literature, and busi- 
ness and private schools have gone still 
farther in practical courses designed 
especially for furthering business enter- 
prise. Many thousands of young men 
are being prepared in this way and 
through employment abroad by large 
financial and mercantile corporations 
whose aim is to put competent commer- 
cial missionaries in the Latin-American 
field. 

There is a very proper disposition 
among the captains of industry, however, 
not to abandon the whole programme of 
preparation to their lieutenants, and 
home-office information has somewhat 
kept pace with the systematic education 
of their young commercial emissaries. 
Suited to this effort there is a large 
quantity of published matter, which is 
being augmented each year. The man 
who reads—and there are few business 
leaders of the present day who do not 
find it necessary—will find ample ma- 
terial for his needs either in his own 
public library or through his book dealer. 
These failing, there is always recourse to 
the publishing houses direct, or to ad- 
vertising book sellers whose enterprise 
leads them to seek business outside their 
own cities. 

Among the best books on individual 
South American countries from a purely 
commercial standpoint—and they are en- 
tertainingly written and illustrated as 
well—are the South American Hand- 
books, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, each by a different author 
and covering a single country. Their 
make-up varies slightly, but such sub- 
jects as import and export trade, manu- 
factures and industries, natural re- 
sources, ports and transportation, and a 
good gazetteer of chief towns, are com- 
mon to all. Among the points consid- 
ered are currency, commercial laws, so- 
cial and financial conditions, geography 
and history. The countries covered in 
these works to date include Colombia, Ar- 
gentina, Peru, Chile and Brazil. 

Much like the Appleton books in ap- 
pearance, but tending slightly more to- 
ward the historical, are those of the 
South American Series, published by 
Fisher-Unwin, London, and obtainable 
from Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
They deal with Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador; 
British, French and Dutch Guiana; Mex- 
ico, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela, Each 
is by a different author. 

A volume treating trade conditions of 
the Argentine in a more technical man- 
ner than many others is “The Argentine 
of the Twentieth Century,” by A. B. Mar- 
tinez and M. Lewandowski, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Its statistics, 


however, deal only with the period pre- 
ceding 1908. 


“Argentina and Uruguay,” by Gor- 
don Ross, the Macmillan Co., New York, 
is concerned largely with the commer- 
cial products of these two countries, and 
“Brazil, Today and Tomorrow,” by L. 
E. Elliott, also a Macmillan publication, 
is a recent and extensive work on Brazil’s 
industrial, financial and commercial con- 
ditions. There are chapters on coloniza- 
tion, social conditions and history. 

Valuable material of a varied character 
is to be found in A. B. Case’s “Thirty 
Years with the Mexicans,’ Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York; N. O. Winter’s 
“Guatemala and Her People of Today,” 
the Page Co., Boston; “Cuba, Old and 
New,” by A. G. Robinson, Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York; “Porto Rico, 
Past and Present, and San Domingo of 
Today,” by A. Hyatt Verrill, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York; and “Santo 
Domingo,” by Otto Schoenrich, the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Excellent general treatment of Latin- 
American commercial interests is to be 
found in “The Future of South Amer- 
ica,” by. R. W. Babson, Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. The writer gives the book 
his own well-known statistical authority. 
Other books of this character are A. 
Hyatt Verrill’s “South and Central 
American Trade Conditions of Today,” 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; “The 
Great States of South America,” by C. 
W. Domville-Fife, Bell & Sons, London; 
“Railway Expansion in Latin-America,” 
by F. M. Halsey, Moody Magazine & 
Book Co., New York; and “The Book of 
the West Indies,” by A. Hyatt Verrill, 
EK. P. Dutton Co., New York. 

James Bryce, the British statesman, 
touches upon commercial topics in his 
book, “South America,” published by the 
Macmillan Co; it is also the record of the 
observations and impressions of one of 
the foremost thinkers of the day. 

Those readers who would learn some- 
thing of the people themselves, and their 
history, will find C. S. Cooper’s “Under- 
standing South America” of admirable 
assistance, The publisher is the George 
H. Doran Co., New York. Other works 
of value in this connection, and only a 
few can be mentioned among the many 
that are available, are “The Rise of the 
Spanish-American Republics,” by W. S. 
Robertson, D. Appleton Co., New York; 
“Central America,” by W. H. Koebel, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; “The 
Other Americans,” by Arthur Ruhl, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; and “The South 
Americans,” by Albert Hale, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Carrott K. MicHener. 


JOHN DRINKWATER’S POEMS 

John Drinkwater of late has been the 
toast of New York, so to say. His play 
on Lincoln is a hit of the town, and in 
general he is being wined and dined, lec- 
turing, and having the time of his life. 
Therefore it is not at all strange that 
an American edition of his collected 
poems should appear at this juncture. 

And let it be said, emphatically and 
without the fussy reservations a critic 
too often feels it necessary to qualify 
praise with, that Mr. Drinkwater, both 
in his play and his poems, stands forth 
as a literary artist of real quality and 
distinction. He has dignity, nobility of 
conception, and a true gift of expres- 
sion. The lyrics in this volume are often 
very beautiful, and prevailingly of tech- 
nical excellence. His idea of his art is 
broad; he experiments at times, but 
judiciously, in the new forms; but for 
the most part he uses the simpler, older 
forms, with an almost austere effect now 
and then, and his song is all the better 
for it in these days of grotesque yawp- 
ings. He deserves the recognition he has 
won, and it should be humiliating to 
Americans that we had to wait for an 
English poet to make a drama out of 
our greatest figure, instead of grabbing 
the chance ourselves. 

But honor to whom honor is due, and 
alike as man and artist John Drinkwater 


is rapidly winning the respect and ad- 
miration of his kinsfolk on this side of 
the big pond. His name is an odd one, 
but not quite so odd as it was before 
July first. Americans are saying “What’s 
in a name?” and flocking to his play; it 
may be hoped that large numbers of 
them will also buy his poems. 

“Poems,” by John Drinkwater; Houghton 

Mifflin Co., Boston; $2 net, 
* * 


AMERICA AND THE ORIENT 

It is difficult to find, in the vast out- 
put of words written in recent years 
around the subject of oriental politics, 
a kind phrase about Japan; and two 
recent books dealing with American poli- 


cies concerning the political affairs of . 


the Far East are no exception to this 
rule. Japan is branded anew as an in- 
ternational thief and cutthroat, a worthy 
successor to the fallen autocracy of 
Prussia. 

Whether one agrees with this indict- 
ment or not, it is nevertheless true that 
the oriental problem is one of the larg- 
est of those that face the new peace- 
keeping arrangements formulated at the 
conclusion of the war. America, due to 
geographical contiguity, commercial in- 
terest and altruistic motives that have 
been given abundant proof, cannot 
escape a large share in molding far east- 
ern affairs and in maintaining the peace 
of Asia. 

Most of the interpreters of China to 
the Occident, until recent years, have 
been foreign observers. They have not 
always been sympathetic or accurate, and 
it is interesting to note that an increas- 
ing number of Chinese writers are be- 
ginning to put into the English language 
what must be taken as the Chinese view 
of their own affairs. Japan has long 
been her own spokesman in this respect. 

Doubtless because the Chinese writers 
capable of dealing intelligently with their 
own national affairs were educated in 
the West, and principally in America, 
most of them reflect the general view- 
points of the Occident; they are uni- 
formly “young Chinese,” full of a vigor- 
ous patriotism, the watchword of which is 
“China for the Chinese.” 

Though he is a Korean, Henry Chung, 
author of “The Oriental Policy of the 
United States,” is of this type of oriental 
interpreter. He deals with the Japanese 
question not alone in its connection with 
Korea, but with the Far East as a whole. 
While picturing Japan as a_brigand 
among nations, Mr. Chung sees that the 
problem of the Orient is bound up not 
only in the relation of Japan, but of the 
European nations as well, to the main- 
land of Asia. He understands that the 
open door cannot be maintained per- 
manently by a balance of rival powers 
under the guidance of intrigue. “China,” 
he says, “must not be left to herself, 
staggering under the strain of ‘spheres 
of influence,’ as she has been during the 
last 20 years.” 

Thomas F. Millard, in his “Democracy 
and the Eastern Question,” agrees with 
Mr. Chung that the United States must 
take its due part in solution of the 
Orient’s problems, and he goes, perhaps, 
a step further in his opprobriums upon 
Japan. “If China’s case does not get 
sympathetic attention and just treat- 
ment by the world,’ Mr. Millard says, 
“it will not be possible for any one who 
knows the realities of international poli- 
tics hereafter to hear their altruistic 
professions with any confidence or re- 
spect.” 

Since the eastern question, as Mr. Mil- 
lard asserts, can be expressed in two 
words, Japan and China, he devotes most 
of his book to the history of the rela- 
tions between these two countries, and 
te their national characteristics. “The 
Japanese government today,” he says, 
“notwithstanding the great war, its out- 
come and its lessons, cannot conceive in- 
ternational politics carried on except by 
the old methods and gaged by the old 
reckonings.” Evidence of Japan’s im- 
perialistic ambitions and desire for 
Asiatic domination is deduced in great 
volume and detail, and the whole intri- 
cate field of far eastern politics is 
combed by Mr. Millard to the extent of 
exhaustive and exhausting quotations and 
italicized paragraphs. 

Both Mr. Millard and Mr. Chung set 
forth valuable information, but offer 
only the most general suggestions for 
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the solution of the Orient’s difficulties 
These may be summed up in the state- 
ment that some action by America jg j)- 
dispensable. As Mr. Millard puts jt. 
“Toward China the United States, many 
years ago and recently, assumed specific 
obligations and responsibilities, wrjj {ey 
into international treaties and agree. 
ments. Furthermore, almost every 1)o<- 
ern authority on the eastern question |). 
reached a conclusion that of all westery 
nations the United States, because of 
geographical juxtaposition and mocery 
economic propulsions, has the greatest 
practical interest in the future course of 
China, and also that no satisfactory {,)- 
ture for China can be assured wit) yj 


the direct and active participation- some 
say leadership—of America.” 

Both volumes here considered ar 4 
mine of documentary material, the |); ,¢ 


appendices containing practically e 
thing that has come to light in recoit 
years in connection with the intric te 
political affairs of the Orient. 
“The Oriental Policy of the United st 
by Henry Chung; Fleming H. Reve! 
New York; $2 net. 
“Democracy and the Eastern Question,’ 
Thomas F, Millard; The Century Co., 


York; $3 net. 
* * 


PLAYS FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
In these days of ardent America: 
tion, too much reversion cannot be mile 
to the best there is in American hist. 
A recent collection of historical p 
suitable for use in the schools is wo 
of mention in this connection. It 
tains the titles, “Lafayette,” “Col 
bus,” and “The Long Knives in Illin: 
The last of these three presents thi 
mous exploit of the Kentucky pion 
George Rogers Clark, by which he hel) ed 
prepare for the future greatness of the 
United States. It is the best of the 
lection, but they are all well done, 
turesque, historically reliable, and, it 
is more, actually dramatic. They ire 
patriotic, but not sentimental, and ire 
full of humor and dash which should ap 
peal to the imagination of the young 


“Lafayette, Columbus, The Long Kni 
Illinois: Brief Plays for the Young 


Alice Johnstone Walker; Henry H & 
Co., New York; $1.35 net, 
* * 


WILLIAM J, LOCKE 


That William J. Locke is, in his work 
for many years, a gentle idealist, i 
miliar to those who read him; and 
company of such must be very | 
The group of short sketches called “| 
away Stories” illustrates his tendency, 
and gives further proof of his charm. 
It is impossible not to grow warm 
hearted about them, 

If occasionally these tales sin in let 
sentiment go over the line into seiti- 
mentality, it is to be forgiven to a writer 
whose touch is so deft, and his tea 
so fine. If the world is not quite wiiat 
Mr. Locke depicts in these quick-life 
studies, it ought to be and maybe will be, 
in God’s good time. At any rate, ther 
can be no question about the charm. 

The faraway, for Mr. Locke, and for 
some of us, while we read, and per! 
afterwards, is not necessarily Never-N 
er Land. If it were, then were we of «! 
men most miserable. 

“Faraway Stories,” by W. J. Locke; J 

Lane Co., New York; $1.50 net. 

* * 


Z 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Arthur Symons is a genuine poet °d 
critic, whose touch both in prose «id 
verse is recognized as fine. The y 
trouble with his “Studies in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama,” the papers dealing with 
Shakespeare or such other dramatists as 
Middleton, Massinger, Rowley and Duy, 
is that they are somewhat sketchy in a 
field where specialists have worn the 
paths bare, and there is not body enoigh 
to the work to show Mr. Symons at ‘iis 
serious best. This makes the essays s 
like an amiable aside from his main cn- 
deavor, as in truth they are. However, 
they contain felicitous strokes, bits « 
insight and original observations which 
will compensate those who follow Symons 
in all he does. It is perfectly evident 
that here is one who speaks for himsc'f, 
and does not allow the traditional view to 
obscure his independence of judgment. 
“Studies in the Elizabethan Drama,” Y 

Arthur Symons; EB P, Dutton & Co., New 

York; $3.50 net. 
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CHICAGO, FEB. 14 


1R—Prices, carload and round lots, 
cago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Minneapolis brands, % 
per 196 lbs, to the retail 
$14.00@14.50 


TNtS cece veeerereseseee 

atent, Jute <.cccsccccee 12.25 @13.00 
raights, jute ......+e0.6 11.75 @12.00 
ears, JUTE ..ccccccccces 9.00@ 9.25 
ear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 6.25@ 6.50 


' spring patents, jute.. 12.30@12.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





southern, jute ........- $11.65 @11.85 
southern, jute ........ 10.75 @11.00 
ithern, jute ...-sceeeee 8.90@ 9.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
ent, Kansas, jute ..... $12.00@12.30 

per cent ....cccccvecs 11.10@11.50 
neas, Jute ..cccocccces 9.00@ 9.30 
RYE FLOUR 
white, jute, per bbl... .$8.00@8.25 
standard, jute ........- 7.25@7.50 

T—Market firmer and prices 1@5c 

day, with offerings light. Range 


, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 


rd .. ...@235 -+.@258 -+-@228 
rd .. «+.@232 235@250 223@224 
cee eeoQuee ose Mose 227@236 
L cee waeMeves 245@266 223@230 
B.- «+-@242 -+-@278 226@228 
S.. «+-@245 265@275 223@225 
nor. -@275 o0e@... @ 
Supply not heavy. Industries and 
fair buyers. Prices moved irregu- 
hin a wide range, and recovered a 


The range: 
Last year 
110@118 
113@121 
115@124 


of the early decline, 
Last week 
138@144 
135@145% 
138@148 
142@150 119@126% 
134@152 110@120% 
135 @146% 113@123 
138@149 116@125% 
142@151% 120@128 
143@152 119@126 
Offerings not large. Shipping de- 
r. Premiums stronger, and part of 
decline recovered, Range: 
Last week Last year 


This week 
120 @135% 
23 @136% 
127 @140% 
29% @139 

120 @135 

123% @139 

@141% 
1 @146% 
32 @146 





This week 


78% @86% 84 @90 52 @58% 
79% @87 83 @90% 54% @60% 
o@.use @.... 55% @63 


84 @92 57% @64 
844% @91% coe eQ@aucee 
the high point on May, 


80 @&s8s 
80 @89% 


Prices at 


ere 10c higher than the low figure 
iy, but closed the highest of the 
16%, with July at $1.65%. No. 2 
45@1.56%, closing at the top. No, 


$1.52 and sample grade at $1.50, 


Y—Prices advanced ic and closed 
best of the week, with the range 
to fancy ‘$1.20@1.45. May closed 


GOODS—Corn flour, $3.75 per 100 


m meal, $3.52% for yellow and 
1 white granulated; bolted yellow 
hite $3.25; granulated hominy, 
earl hominy, $3.42%,—with a fair 
lled oats lower at $4.35 per 90-Ib 
el-cut oats, $4.90 per 100-lb sack, 
ED MEALI-—Prices $6 lower, with 
v, large interests being filled up at 
vels. Sales at $77 per ton, f.o.b. 


‘S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ts and shipments of flour and grain 
eek, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 





1920 1919 1920 1919 

308 103 200 62 

s008 861 674 979 119 
Biccces 2,263 1,467 672 442 
coeccs 1,578 1,143 918 792 
coowes 178 285 179 es 
US.c00 271 434 149 136 





DULUTH, FEB. 14 
Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
COME ccdccccccsecssccs $13.45 @13.70 
COME wcccccscccccccces 13.20 @13.45 
Ae, .Seee a becees coecteoce 9.50@ 9.75 
Car, JUTE ..cccccaceere 6.75@ 7.00 
NOHBR .cccccccccvcsers 13.05 @13.30 
MONE 6 ca vawecescoevess 12.80@13.05 
FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 

mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
MBS : w vinivinncc20ces 0e 0 eestor $4.40 
CO PFO cccvccsvecscocssscccecs 4.65 
CR TFS ceccssicocentcntscvess 3.30 
4.00 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


weeks ending as follows: 


1918 bbis 
Feb, 16..19,080 
Feb, 9...12,025 
Feb, 2...17,770 
Jan. 25..12,755 Jan, 26..27,125 


increase in receipts, and 
store caused a reduction 


bbis 
18,220 
21,000 
22,785 
18,495 
AT—No 


1919 bbis 
Feb. 15..12,465 
Feb. 8... 3,060 
Feb. 1...17,745 


omitted in 


of 81,000 bus in stocks. Mills cared for the 
spring and winter supplies, durum being 
picked up by elevator interests and going 
into storage. Sales show no transactions 
in either spring or winter wheat. The light 
business reported was in durum and mixed 
wheat. Premiums were advanced 5@10c on 
dark northern, and on regular northern 15 
@20c, while the spread on durum widened 
out 5c, . 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Feb, 7 74% @78% --@127% 
Feb. 9 75% @77% -@125% 
Feb. 10 78% @79% @129% 
Feb. 11 .... 80% @82% @131% 
WOR, BB aad csc cesses @ nace 
Feb, 13 .... 81% @83% .--@13 
Feb. 14 .... 82% @84% 112@137 


> 
> 
70@ 80 





Feb. 15, 1919 
*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain 

elevators (000’s omitted), in 


in Duluth-Superior 
bushels: 


r-—Domestic—~ -——Bonded——, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Perr 183 191 35 ee 3 2 
EVO cecaces 5,976 2,936 54 ° ee 
Barley .... 71 861 333 2 76 1 
Flaxseed .. 60 54 57 ee ee 3 
eer . cs 49 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 14, and 
receipts by weeks .ended Saturday (000’s 
stocks): Receipts by 





r~Wheat stocks— -——grade nN 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } - 11,406 238 2 20 26 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor j 385 7 2 oe 2 
All other 
spring .. 238 2,563 212 9 5 4 
1am dur _ 
1,2dur f§ 254 3,842 63 os 1 1 
All other 
durum ..1,294 5,667 309 5 3 
Winter .... 13 1,998 40 12 10 
MEIRZOG wove 8 1 4 . 
White ° 7 
Totals ..1,807 25,861 869 31 43 40 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Cc Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring 16 49 30 28 oe 12 
Durum .... 10 22 2 64 e 33 
Winter .... 18 19 2 ee ee 1 
Totals... 44 90 34 92 °° 46 
Oats ° 9 63 2 22 23 10 
BPO ov svics 302 30 2 1 
Barley 17 1 4 1 29 
Flaxseed 22 12 5 8 8 29 
sonded... 2 ee oe ee 
COFM .cccce ee 11 ee ow 1 
FLAXSEED—Strength in the cash arti- 


Argentine reports of labor trouble likely 
shipping, country bidding freer 
in the trade taking the long 


cle, 
to retard 
and a specialist 


side for a turn, strengthened the future 
market. With most of the trade arrayed on 
the buying side, sellers, anticipating higher 


Closing prices were high. 











prices, held back. 
February shows an advance for the week of 
$85c; other deliveries, 11@12c. Spot No, 1 
flaxseed was quoted at the close at February 
to 15c over; to arrive, same delivery, to 10c 
over. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
Old contracts— r——— Close ~ 
Opening Feb, 15 
Feb. 9 High Low Feb. 14 1919 
Feb, ..$.... Seuss Biea-e Bese $3.52 
May 4.32 4.44 4.27 4.44 3.44 
New contracts— Close 
Opening Feb, 14 
Feb. 9 High Low 1920 
February $4.90 $5.25 $4.90 $5.25 
MAY cccvccvcs 4.30 4.42 4.10 4.41 
POLY ccccvsses 4.20 4.33 4.14 4.32 
MILWAUKEE, FEB, 14 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.75 @14.30 
Spring straight, cotton .......- 12.15 @13.00 
Vivat GlORF,. GOCCGR 2. ciccecccsee 9.50@10.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ..... 8. 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 7. 
Rye flour, dark, cotton .......-. Fe 
Kansas straight, cotton ....¢... 13. 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... , 
Corn grits, 100-lb sacks ....... o eee 65 
MILLFEED—Strong. Standard bran, $44 
@ 44.50; standard fine middlings, $49.50; rye 
feed, $48.50; flour middlings, $54@55; oil 


$61; 


red 


meal, $76@78; hominy feed, dog, 


$65.50,—all in 100-lb sacks, 


WHEAT—For the week, prices advanced 


10@15c. Receipts, 61 cars. The call was 
fair from millers and shippers. No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.65@2.95; No. 2, $2.50@2.85; No. 3, 
$2.30 @ 2.70. 

BARLEY—Advanced 3@5c, with demand 
good from maltsters and shippers. Receipts, 


110 cars. No. 3, $1.46@1.54; No. 4, $1.37@ 

1.50; feed and rejected, $1.20@1.40. 
RYE—Prices advanced 7c. Demand was 

brisk from shippers, while millers bought 


sparingly. Receipts, 65 cars. No. 1, $1.43@ 
1.56; No. 2, $1.43@1.55%; No. 3, $1.40@1.55. 

CORN—Up 3@b5c for the week. Receipts, 
344 cars. The call was good for yellow, 
while mixed was slow at times. Millers 
were in the market for white. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.32@1.46; No. 4 yellow, $1.29@1.42; No. 3 


No, 3 white, $1.35@1.48. 
the week, prices advanced 3@ 
4c. Receipts, 206 cars. Demand was good 
at all times, and offerings were absorbed 
each day. No. 2 white, 80@89c; No. 3 white, 
78@87%c; No. 4 white, 77@86%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Shipments—, 


mixed, $1.30@1.44; 
OATS—For 


-~Receipts— 






1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bblis.... 12,250 11,408 22,780 56,955 
Wheat, bus... 81,740 75,040 111,380 16,400 
Corn, bus.....478,160 89,010 99,810 24,558 
Oats, bus..... 456,460 218,790 176,200 248,500 
Barley, bus...172,700 307,720 72,210 191,880 
Rye, bus...... 79,650 24,300 45,500 ..... 
Feed, tons.... 920 1,140 3,539 1,260 

ST. LOUIS, FEB. 14 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $13@13.60, 
standard $12.50@13, first clear $9.20@9.60; 
hard winter patent $12.60@13.30, straight 


$11.90@12.50, first clear $9.20@9.50; soft 
winter patent $11.20@13.50, straight $10.60@ 


11.20, first clear $9@9.20. 
MILLFEED—Bran, $43.50@44.50; gray 

shorts, $51.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal $41, and 

No. 2 $38.50. Oat feed is quoted at $29.50, 


and white hominy feed at $57.50. 
WHEAT—Prices were 4c higher on soft 

and 8@15c higher on hard. Demand good. 

Receipts were 273 cars for five days, against 


245 last week. Closing prices: No. 3 red, 
$2.50@2.54; No. 1 hard, $2.55; No. 2 hard, 
$2.56; No. 3 hard, $2.40@2.52; No. 4 hard, 


$2.31. 
CORN—Prices about 3c lower, and demand 





quiet. Receipts, 680 cars, against 401. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.45; No. 4 corn, 
$1.837@1.38; No. 5 corn, $1.3 No. 3 yellow, 
$1.48@1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.44; No. 3 white, 





$1.51; No, 4 white, $1.47. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.40, cream meal $3.50, 
grits and hominy $3.75. 

OATS—Receipts, 247 cars, against 302. 
Quiet demand at a decline of 4c. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 93c; No. 2 oats, 91% @92c; 
No. 8 white, 909% @91c; No. 4 white, 89@ 
90c; No. 2 mixed, 90%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-~Receipts— -—-Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 151,890 35,030 142,200 73,300 
Wheat, bus.. 447,600 207,600 491,420 BE 
Corn, bus....1,144,000 284,700 749,450 356,550 
Oats, bus.... 716,000 644,000 787,020 335,470 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 3,300 25,370 7,150 
3arley, bus.. 20,800 19,200 2,870 15,420 


KANSAS CITY, FEB, 14 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
f.o.b. 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
POCOME wccccvecsectieccccssersvors $12.55 @12.90 
BEPRRNG pcb boveccsceceseesstes 11.45 @11.85 
PITRE CIOGE ccccsccsccccetsoccesce 9.40@10.10 
Becond ClOAP ..wccccccccccseses 8.25@ 9.05 
MILLFEED—Demand dull. Few sales of 
bran made in East and South. Quotations: 
bran, spot $2.03@2.06, March delivery $1.95 
@2:; brown shorts, spot $2.25@2.35, March 
and April $2.25; gray shorts, prompt, $2.35 
@ 2.40. 


WHEAT—Good demand for better grades. 
Ordinary unchanged and slow. Red un- 





changed to lc up. Cash prices: hard, No. 1 
.57@2.65, medium $2.50@2.60; No. 2 $2.55 
@2.62, medium $2.45@2.58; No. 3 $2.53@ 


medium $2.40@2.58; No. 4 $2.48@2.55, 


medium $2.35 @2.53. Red: No. 1, $2.50@ 
2.52: No. 2, $2.49; No. 3, $2.483@2.46; No. 4, 


$2.35 @ 2.38, 


CORN—Unchanged to 8c down. Demand 


slow. Cash prices: white, No. 2 $1.46@1.48, 
No. 3 $1.48@1.45, No. 4 $1.40@1.43, No. 5 
$1.32@1.35; yellow, No. 2 $1.50@1.52, No. 3 
$1.47@1.50, No. 4 $1.40@1.42, No. 5 $1.35@ 
1.38; mixed, No. 2 $1.43@1.45, No. 3 $1.40 


@1.42, No. 4 $1.37@1.38, No. 5 $1.33@1.35. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wh’t, bus.. 886,950 224,100 1,165,050 1,063,250 
Corn, bus... 421,250 317,500 155,000 238,750 
Oats, bus... 166,600 246,500 181,500 186,000 
Rye, bus.... 19,800 3,300 C608  ccveve 
Barley, bus. 31,500 46,500 14,300 48,100 
Bran, tons.. 1,220 360 2,820 2,160 
Hay, tons... 20,940 6,504 9,336 4,260 
Flour, bbls... 17,650 2,925 61,765 23,400 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 14 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,884 bbls, and 10,034,- 


990 lbs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ........e.06- $14.25 @14.65 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.00 @13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.25 @13.65 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.25 @12.75 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.75@11.25 


Soft winter straight, near-by.... 10.65@11.00 
Spring Great CleAF 2.6. seiccccee. 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, white ..........see0% 9.00@ 9.25 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
130,338 bus; exports, 40,000; stock, 345,915. 


Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 
Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 


No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 8 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No, 1, 


CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow, and 
market declined 2@65c. Receipts, 129,617 
bus; stock, 160,620 bus. Quotations, car lots 
for local trade: new, as to quality and loca- 


tion, $1.60@1.70, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 
CORN GOODS—tTrade slow, and values 

largely nominal. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $....@3.65 
Gran, white meal, fancy ..... -»@3.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy +» @3.55 
White table meal, fancy ..... oo» @3.55 

White corn flour, fancy ........ +++ + @3.765 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ..... +» 3.60@4.02% 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@3.65 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... @ 2.60 
MILLFEED—Offerings light, and some 


kinds a shade firmer. Trade, however, con- 
tinued slow. Quotations: 


ee MONE v6 a4 des troaketes une $49.50@50.00 
DOSE WIRKSP DEER 2c cccccccceceve 50.50@51.00 
Standard middlings ........... 53.00 @54.00 
Flour miGGlings ..ccccvssscence 60.00 @61.00 
Mixed feed ........ eooccccccce - 54.50@55.50 
OO GOD sc avcecarséccceccétens 67.00@68.00 
OATS—Quiet, but firm under light offer- 
ings. Receipts, 91,860 bus; stock, 213,955. 
Quotations: 
No. 2 white ...... eeccscecece + -$1.02@1.02% 
No. 3 white ..... Ooo eeeeesecees 1.01@1.01% 
No. 4 White cccccccccses eevee 100@1.00% 
OATMEAL—Offerings light and values 


well sustained, but buyers holding off. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.43; 





rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $10.10; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 
TOLEDO, FEB. 14 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98's, f.o.b. mill, $11.90@12.10; spring, $13.75; 

Kansas, $13. 
MILLFEED 

Toledo: 


Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 


Winter wheat bran ..........6.. $47.00@49.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 51.00@54.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 55.00 @568.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @79.00 


Crushed flaxseed, tess @12.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 34 cars, 13 contract. 
CORN 
OATS—Receipts, 24 cars, 19 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Shipments—, 
1920 


100-lb bag.... 


Receipts, 15 cars, 5 contract. 


r~-Receipts— 


1920 1919 1919 

Wheat, bus... 49,000 41,700 60,850 26,690 
Corn, bus..... 18,700 11,900 20,700 5,750 
Gate, DUS. .c.+ 49,200 72,850 26,800 657,100 

NEW YORK, FEB, 14 

FLOUR—Quiet. Buyers holding off, and 
only limited business, almost entirely in 
small lots, so far as patent flours were con- 
cerned. Clears were in a little stronger de- 
mand, Quotations: spring fancy patents, 
$14.50@14.95; standard patents, $12.25@ 
13.50; first clears, $9.25@10.75; soft wheat 
straights, $10.75 @11.25; hard wheat 
straights, $12@12.75; first clears, $9.25@ 
10.75; rye, $8.25@9,—all in jute, Receipts, 


59,515 bbls. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 208,600 bus. 
CORN—Market dull, showing an oversold 

condition, It was thought farmers were 

holding, rather than selling at present prices, 


The general outlook is not favorable. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, $1.66%; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.63%; No. 2 mixed, $1.65%. Receipts, 
15,400 bus, 

OATS—Market strong, higher, and very 
active, based largely upon heavy export 


Quotations were $1.01@1.03, ac- 


purchases. 
Receipts, 180,000 bus. 


cording to quality. 





BUFFALO, FEB. 14 











FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring .........es.-. -»-@14,10 
TIGMOTD POCORN .. cccccteccccseces -»@14.10 
Piret COMP cccccccccccccccccece ° --@10.00 
GONG BOGP .cccccccvcscessssee --@14.10 

SG, WETS WHISS oc cccssccssccsee -@ 9.85 
TPG, GUTGUERE 2 ccc cccveccccecces @ 9.25 
Sacked 
ee, DOP GH... cctsewvececcseavs $. @ 48.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .. @52.00 
Mixed feed ....... PTUTEPTT TTT @55.50 
Flour middlings .......... eoeee -- @58.00 
ROG Gow, POP TOM cicecccsvcccse «+e» «@65.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 75.00 @76.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «+ + @63.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... @ 64.00 
BROURTRD BOGE seco csdeacsecosaces @ 66.00 
Cottonseed meal, .36 per cent, 

MROTIOE.. 6.0 0:0 06.002 00d000 0.066006 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... 

OTL MORI, DOF COM .ccccevescocese 





Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton 
WHEAT—While the market is stronger, 
buyers and sellers are too far apart in their 
ideas of values to expect any business. The 
offerings were light, and there was consid- 
erable more inquiry the past two days. 
CORN—Active demand for all grades, al- 
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i 
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though prices here were considerably higher 
than in the West. Millers took most of the 
offerings. Closing prices were within lic of 
last week, an advance of 8c from the low 
point struck early this week. Closing 
strong; No. 1 yellow, $1.62; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.61; No. 3 yellow, $1.59; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.55; No. 5 yellow, $1.51; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.44@1.46,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Strong,. with a steady advance 
from the opening, and closed 2c higher than 
last week. Receipts were light, and all 
offerings were sold. Closing: No. 1 white, 
95%c; No. 2 white, 95c; No. 3 white, 94c; 
No. 4 white, 93c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Very light offerings of malting 
grades, and some inquiry the past few days. 
Dealers are looking for a fair trade soqn. 
Quotations: malting, $1.65@1.72; feed, $1.53 
@1.60,—on track or in store. 

RYE—The market here followed the de- 
cline in the West, but only a few carloads 
were sold at low prices. No. 2 was quoted 
at the close at $1.65, on track, through 
billed. 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB, 17 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons. -$13.90@14.80 


Standard patent ......... «eee 13.65@14.40 
Bakers patent ..........+- ° 13.00 @13.80 
First clear, jute ........... 9.25@ 9.50 





Second clear, jute ....... +» 6.00@ 6.50 
Durum flour quotations, t. o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (Feb. 17), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........++. $12.50@12.55 
BPePeNe BOUP ...ccees TUTE T ETE 10. 00@10. 40 
CRORE ccctisccicsocse cevdeceees ocoosQp 6.60 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Feb, 21... ...... 190,760 156,255 377,190 
Feb. 14... 258,370 167,455 151,620 341,430 
Feb. 7.... 252,620 186,570 135,325 221,640 
Jan, 31... 239,855 213,215 180,575 223,995 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
ie) ST Te 54,790 15,960 
Feb. 14... 2,980 3 ....06 6,235 24,755 
Veb. 7.... } ) eee 23,245 7,660 
Jan, 31... 11,525 ...... 61,680 7,785 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan. 3. 65 70,710 219,350 227,710 255 6,020 
Jan. 10. 65 70,710 210,330 241,135 305 2,000 
Jan, 17. 65 70,710 215,035 207,470 eco 8,376 
Jan, 24. 65 70,710 194,420 197,745 8,555 1,115 
Jan, 31. 65 70,710 176,930 199,035 1,530 2,645 
Feb. 7. 64 69,510 182,905 171,415 610 9,175 
Feb, 14. 49 56,400 121,255 142,620 510 1,310 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 17), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Feb. 17 Year ago 

EE 60 86040.68.6 64% $42.00@42.50 $38.00@40.00 
Stand, middlings.. 46.50@47.00 38.00@40.00 
Flour middlings... 54.00@56.00 45.00@46.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 61.00@61.50 650.00@51.50 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $57.00 @57.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.00@57.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.25@57.76 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 57.50@58.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 46.00@48.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........+5 4.10@ 4.20 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 8.75@ 8.85 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 7.40@ 7.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 11.10@11.20 
Graham, standard, bblt ........ 10.90 @11.00 
ee ievd ep S504 0606606 eooee-@ 4,50 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... «++ 82.00@40.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed of] meal® .........ee008 eeees@79.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ES - 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
REE Bbwadacdicecévdece 2.21% 2.18% 
tM Koes ckceades 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......... + 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Ok Ee eee 1 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per “ne 
Feb. Corn Oats Barley 
10. 136@138 78% @79% 148% 0149% 113@134 
11. 136@138 81 @82 150% @151% 114@135 
12* ...@. " Tree @. -@. 
13. 136@138 82% @83% 152% @153% 116@137 
14. 1388@14083 @84 154 @165 117@138 
16. 142@143 84% @85% 159% @160% 118@139 

*Holiday. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks Bangs g 
‘eb 


Saturday were: 
Feb. 14 


Feb. 7 


1919 


Wheat, bus .....1,571,060 1,934,870 1,189,500 
33 


Flour, bbis ...... 39,593 


+394 


31,877 


Milistuff, tons ... 2,114 1,872 766 
Corn, bus ....... 207,000 273,980 279,380 
Oats, bus ....... 262,260 294,140 466,310 
Barley, bus ..... 127,270 140,000 619,670 
Rye, bus ........ 161,040 184,860 179,550 
Flaxseed, bus ... 80,640 96,900 103,500 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Feb. 15 

Feb. 14 Feb. 7 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 646,000 829,920 163,480 
Flour, bbis ...... 315,089 316,369 182,025 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,653 13,749 8,613 
Corn, bus ....... 107,900 200,200 122,500 
Gate, DUP osecee » 220,000 339,080 493,500 
Barley, bus 103,620 163,080 798,000 
Rye, DUS .cescecs 109,470 328,320 231,870 
Flaxseed, bus 1,000 11,000 17,920 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 


dates given, 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Feb. 15 Feb. 16 


Feb. 14 Feb. 7 1919 1918 
No. 1 dark ..... 531 554 2,62 ° 
No. 1 northern.. 88 88 12,919 ° 
No. 2 northern... 180 6 1,582 











~ 
* & 
_ 3 


ORNOTB ..ccscces 8,059 8,255 6,885 
Totals ...... 8,859 8,903 24,013 

Im 1917 ..cc00- 12,220 12,367 cee 

Bm BOGE cccicss 12,706 13,247 

Im 2926 .cceces 14,22 15,365 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Feb. 15 Feb. 16 Feb. 17 

Feb. 14 Feb. 7 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 98 114 66 458 211 
Oats - 3,038 3,224 640 1,586 7,063 
Barley .. 819 825 1,070 1,019 1,009 
Rye ....5,046 4,955 4,049 678 555 
Flaxseed, 33 33 38 108 537 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
Duluth: 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and 


c— Mpls— -— 
Track Toarr. Track Feb. 
-$4.97% 4.92% 4.95 4.90 
4.99% 4.94% 4.97 4.92 


Feb, 10. 
Feb. 11 
Peb. 13f .. $068.0 
Feb, 13... 5.27% 5.22% 


Feb, 14 5.32% 5.27% 
Feb. 16. 5.382% 5.27% 
*New. "+Holiday. 








5.18 
5.2 
5.2 


oan. 


Duluth—— 


*May 
23 


29 


~ 


38° 
41 
4.43 


me 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s on 


nitted): 


-——-Receipts——, -——In store——, 


1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis... 81 104 134 
Duluth..... 22 12 7 


Totals.... 103 116 141 





1920 1919 1918 
33 38 108 
60 54 60 
99 92 168 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 


14, 1920, were, 





1, 1919, 


in bushels (000’s omi 





to Feb. 
tted): 


cwWReceipts—, --Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis ... 2,837 3,704 296 1,364 
DwlUth ..cseecs 950 2,967 651 2,805 
Totals ....... 3,787 6,671 947 4,169 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 


flour output by 


barrels: 


year, with comparisons, in 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1, 62 20,910 875 


1,676,900 
1,194,445 


Dec.. 1,700,725 
Jan.. 1,561,340 








5 ms. 9,150,570 





7,826,415 8, 





703,615 








months on the present crop 


1916-17 








1,143,320 
7,241,810 
2,600 





PERic ccceseve 782,835 641,265 
MOTOR oc cccess 1,180,145 653,485 255 
APPI]. cccccees 1,638,435 726,865 550 
PERF. s cccccses 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 
MUGS. cicevess 1,095,210 1,065, 235 996,810 
SOF cccveces 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 
OMB sé vevdecve 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 
See cv eesses 16, 543,630 15,255,865 16,235,330 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 








eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
September... 37,115 ...... 39,970 54,025 
October.... 89,255 ...... 49,620 91,260 
November.. 18,575 364,335 120,365 79,870 
December.. 31,650 387,510 96,860 162,920 
January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 71,205 

5 mos. ..197,190 898,820 456,200 459,280 
gy A Cer er 164,065 65,375 
PEASE. cevs cevsce 35,850 60,050 95,840 
PNGEs weces vests 123,640 48,870 127,770 
May TITMmitrTiy 276,230 51,180 131,940 
BOMBic ccce secces 116,595 64,850 209,305 
SOT vscrcss Sevees Beesee 37,715 45,460 
Bens s cheese cdeeos 6,300 31,880 

WOOP. csc ccccse 1,451,135 889,230 1,166,850 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
co—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 


1920 1919 1920 
Feb. 11 ... 9 


i SR ive Ba | SES Ms 


Feb. 13 ... 353 168 6 

Feb. 14 ... 213 168 7 

Feb. 16 ... 229 256 8 

Feb. 17 ... 103 216 2 
Totals ..1,047 1,029 32 
*Holiday. 


1919 1920 1919 
*.. 266 «... 
10. ae 156 

4 18 110 

9 150 104 

4 166 108 

8 236 97 

35 825 676 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Feb. 14 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 473 372 350 2,013 28 
Boston ..... 250 10 206 4 ees 
Buffalo ..... 8,845 58 353 434 299 
Afloat ....1,581 cee -»- 2,183 e.08 
Chicago -10,478 1,161 3,614 1,878 655 
BRORS 2cc0 cee eas eee 231 res 
Detroit ..... 52 14 94 64 ios 
Duluth -1,807 eh 183 56,976 71 
Galveston ...1,575 10 ose 73 202 
Indianapolis. 477 246 74 ove eee 
Kans. City.11,390 250 473 259 
Milwaukee ,.1,162 302 641 506 172 
Minneapolis 8,859 98 3,038 6,046 819 
N. Orleans. .2,561 725 184 8 907 
Newp. News. ... eee 97 34 
New York... 464 52 516 433 306 
Omaha ..... 2,561 725 242 367 64 
4. eee 5 107 217 ose eee 
Philadelphia, 296 178 227 250 41 
St. Louis ...1,129 252 17 43 39 
TOS wovece 1,063 85 112 210 
Totals ...55,212 4,172 10,800 20,004 3,603 
Last year 126,194 4,921 30,115 19,124 9,986 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 3,022,000 bus; oats, 
483,000. Increases—Corn, 508,000; rye, 430,- 


000; barley, 44,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
i» 128 24 110 
Empire ......... 389 238 206 12 
Consolidated .... 451 68 60 31 
CUEIVIER sarvvcrece 304 54 87 eee 
WeterR secicces 363 35 15 23 
Grain Growers 1,041 368 181 
Fort William .... 290 385 53 10 
Th Wie Rave ed ens 736 341 48 20 
Northwestern 543 22 28 coe 
Port Arthur ..... 1,514 775 232 
Thunder Bay.... 361 496 92 9 
Cam, Gov't ..scic 174 99 27 68 
Sask. Co-op, ..... 1,565 381 55 37 
Richardson ..... 345 172 38 11 
Dav. & Smith ... 60 44 15 

NE ci we<e es 5 $8,501 1,248 225 
BO GD a.vdscess 26,702 3,193 3,752 588 
Receipts ........ $23 203 94 16 


36 249 53 39 


Rail shipments... 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 








Mo. 1 bard .....- S Be Be Ge Wiss bene 
No. 1 northern..1,628 No, 2C. W...... 
No. 2 northern..1,627 No. 3 C. W...... 
No. 3 northern..1,026 Ex. 1 feed ..... 47 
Pees @ sb eececans Fan. (2 Ge Seaencues 168 
eG. & ccccs eeees et... arereryvere 489 
Pe. @ chee aneet ) i) ererererr ee 1,700 
DUFUM 2cccecccs 11 — 
Others .........8,106 WOON 60. 6.b 0 weal 3,501 

ROCK avccaciss 8,255 

Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 

The following rates for the week ended 

Feb. 7, as quoted by the Market Reporter 


of the Department of Agriculture, are ap- 
proximate only, as they represent the value 
of foreign moneys at New York at a certain 
hour during the day. These values fluctuate 


with the demand, which may change even 
within the hour, 
Par 
Countries— Coin value Highest Lowest 


ee Pound $4.8665 $3.47 $3.20 


England 








WUMMOOS ce icess France .1930 0735 -066 
Belgium ..... Franc .1930 .072 .066 
DE. de éte ea cee Lira 1930 .0502 
Switzerland .Frane .19380 166 
Germany . Mark 2382 .015 .0105 
Poland .......Mark 2382 .008 007 
Czecho- 

Slovakia . Krone .2026 0105 .009 
Jugo-Slavia . Krone .2026 .01 0085 
toumania ...... Leu .1930 .016 .0150 
AS Peso .1930 .1810 17 
Denmark . Krone 2680 .16 .146 
Norway ...... Krone -2680 -1765 -1725 
Sweden ...... Krona .2680 .195 .178 
Netherlands Guilder .4020 -88125 .3725 
Argentina ..... Peso 1.0365 1.04 1.019 
DE iceetees Peso 4985 62 615 
SORES cc cecocice Yen .4985 .49 .485 

China— 

Hongkong Dollar .8642 -98 -94 
Shanghai ...... Tael 1.2020 1.60 1.575 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaprrpnta, Pa., Feb. 14.—The floyy 
market developed a rather firmer tone 
this week, due to the rally in prices o¢ 
cash wheat in the West, and limit: in 
some cases were advanced. Trade, how. 
ever, continued slow, and the volume of 
sales exceedingly small. Jobbers ayq 
bakers generally have ample supplies, 
and lack confidence to operate ahead of 
well-assured requirements. Most of the 
transactions are in second-hand _ sty¢} 
which are available below mill limi 
. The Grain Corporation, which has been 
selling hard winter wheat straight fo, 
prompt delivery at $10.65 per 196 !!)s jn 
jute sacks, withdrew its offerings of this 
grade at noon on Wednesday, but stil! 
continues to sell soft winter straig!{ at 
the same price. 

Rye flour is dull and weaker in <ym- 
pathy with the drop in rye, while corp 
goods are also slow of sale. 


KS, 


NOTES 

John Morrell & Co., flour and provision 
merchants, have applied for membership 
in the Commercial Exchange. 

The board of directors of the Commer- 
cial Exchange held its regular monthly 
meeting on Wednesday. Only routine 
business was transacted. 

William M. Richardson, flour and erain 
dealer and president of the Philade|phia 
Export Co., attended the conference of 
baseball magnates in Chicago this week, 
having acquired an interest in the Wash- 
ington team of the American Leag 

Kmil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, has been authorized 
by the board of directors to head a dele- 
gation from the Bourse to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the — States at Atlanti 
City, April 27-2 

John F. ae n, flour merchant of 
Mount Crawford, Va., was here this 
week, being summoned by the deat! of 
his son, John Heller Crawn, who died on 
Wednesday with a mysterious ailment re- 
sembling sleeping sickness. He was a 
veteran of the famous Sixth Regiment of 
Marines. 

Among visitors on the Commercia! [x- 
change this week were W. C. Bocke, of 
the L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; William M. Pierce, corn and 
wheat shipper, of Milford, Del.; A. § 
Stauffer, feed dealer, of Palmyra, Pa., 
and J. Bitner, flour dealer, of Gordon 
ville, Pa. 

The grain elevator and warehouse of 


Sitley & Son, Inc., Camden, N. J., was 
completely destroyed by fire on Wednes- 
day night. The elevator contained grain 
and hay, which were a total loss \ 


large quantity of wool, belonging t 
United States Wool Co., and cases and 
cabinets owned by the Victor Talking 
Machine Co., stored in the warehouse, 
were destroyed. The inflammable ma 
terial was responsible for the pid 
spread of the blaze and the entire fire 
apparatus of the city was called 
The loss is estimated at $200,000. 

S. Daniris 


SAMUEL 





G. A. Rockwell, of Junction City, ian- 
sas, has decided to open in Atlanta, Ga., 
one or more of his chain bakeries, to be 
operated under the name of the Whit 
House Baking Co. He, will make his 
headquarters in Atlanta. 


Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for 


8 
s ¢ # 
© S ° 
COMMODITY— be E : 
-_ — a 
| | y 
Wheat bran— a 2 Z 
ESS ee ee 48.50 651.50 64.00 
aaa 49.50 54.00 56.00 
Hard winter .......... ° ceee eo eeee 
Wheat middlings— 
DE Bite ddttvesnee es 54.00 53.75 56.00 
Te WO Nv eevcsesciee 56.50 55.00 60.00 
Hard winter .......... ieee ewer eeee. 
Rye middlings ........... awe cose §G.80 
High protein meals— 
ere 81.00 88.00 
Cottonseed (41%) ...... eax 85.00 
Cottogseed (36%) ..... soee 
Peanut (36%) ........ . 
Lok eee seas ecee 6 éee8 
Alfalfa meal—No. 1...... 51.50 55.00 658.00 
ene 76.00 76.00 
Hominy feed ............ 65.00 68.00 
MOTNE BOGE 6c ced i obs iven ewe econ. 


feeds on Feb. 7, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


as reported 


Bb os 
a ™ a ¢ 
erm 2 = a 
3 wl 
= | FI & g E 
< 9 Sa a a 0 
56.50 49.00 .... 465.00 .... 49.60 
55.00 49.00 44.00 .... 48.00 49.50 
55.00 50.00 43.00 coos SO60 
64.00 54.00 .... 48.00 .... 51.00 
64.00 54.00 55.00 .... 55.00 55.00 
68.50 655.00 653.50 .... .... 57.00 
.». 61,00 - 49.00 .... 49.50 
cece leeds, SO 0606... 2:5 8400 5 
83.00 84.00 78.00 83.00 79.00 76.00 50 
Ore ages | sted exh 2 Gade pee . 
. eee. See 65.00 
44.00 ios ecas** aes nese 
55.00 44.00 47.00 49.00 
Te er an Oe, TS AF 
TRO SES >.ck0* a . cee 
«ees 50.00 67.00 78,00 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DutuTH, Minn., Feb. 16.—Draggy and 
unsettled conditions prevailed again in 
four last week under limited trading. 
Mill advices indicated a slack demand 


from ¢ 


steady 
of old 
in mo 

The 


ularly 


ill quarters. Mills worked fairly 
getting out and making delivery 
sales. Shipping directions came 
lerately well. 

situation presented nothing partic- 
new, except that, on account of 


the wheat market bracing, flour prices 


were 
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week 
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likely to show firmness. 


However, 
eported no change from previous 
Lack of interest was generally 
ted to the disturbance caused by 
tical agitation at Washington and 
rastic wheat break. 
durum flour market was slow. 
is little demand from any quarter. 
ving trade did not seem anxious to 
at the present price level, but 
to await developments. Present 
ents seem to be pretty well cov- 
th most users. Prices are un- 


flour still was very dull. Small 
rchases comprised all the business 
the outside trade manifesting no 
The mill advanced its asking 
5@35e bbl. 
ced quotations were inclined to 
Inquiry was fair, and the mills 
position to sell small lots in 
cars of flour for February and 
hipment. They were also mak- 
iveries on old contracts. 


LUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

KK veces seeeseover 18,220 49 
eecee 21,030 59 

Ore eee Peer ee 12,465 34 
19,230 54 


NOTES 
!. Hagen, of Minneapolis, was on 
today. 
Duluth 
Feb. 12. 
Mears, of the Itasca Elevator Co., 
inied by his wife, is in Florida, 
| be away several weeks. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. has 
| its offices in the Duluth Board 
de Building, its old quarters hav- 
me too crowded, 
try bidding for futures and a re- 
strike of dock workers at Buenos 
caused an advance in flaxseed to- 
Cash seed was easier, crushers hav- 
ir present needs filled. 


Board of Trade held no 


vats and barley showed up strong- 
ympathy with other grains, last 
Business was light, with a small 
in the former, but nothing in 
er, owing to absence of supplies. 
is turned stronger, following its 
ick spell. Covering by belated 
s about the only explainable 
The market advanced 5@6c to- 


ind since Feb. 9 the May issue has 


ric, 
ding to elevator reports, there is 
ng wheat of grade better than 
Duluth-Superior houses. The 
e is 238,000 bus, of which 142,000 
led. Durum stocks are gradu- 
lucing under government shipping 
Duluth Board of Trade members 
Friday next on a change in the 
oviding that the price at which 
nization will sell original mem- 
be advanced from $5,000 to $7,- 
‘nother amendment advances the 
fee from $5 to $25. Still an- 
rovides that every person, firm or 
tion holding membership and 
in grain shall, before Sept. 1 in 
ear, submit to the board of direc- 
tatement of financial condition. 
receipts and light offerings were 
in the wheat market last week. 
mly eight cars were posted on 
vering two days, and this is il- 
e of the tight car situation. A 
reported today of one operator 
(0 cars of grain to ship in from 
itry, and able to get but one car. 
a condition without precedent in 
iin business in the Northwest. 
were in the market again today 
ing wheat supplies, and advanced 
bu. Durum wheat was also in 
and in some instances was ad- 
3c. F. G. Carson. 
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MUSIC BY HENRY FORD 

For Sale—One Ford car with piston 
rings; two rear wheels, one front spring. 
Has no fenders, seat or plank; burns lots 
of gas. Hard to crank. Carburetor 
busted half way through. Engine miss- 
ing; hits on two. Three years old; four 
in the spring. Has shock absorbers and 
everything. Radiator busted, sure does 


leak. Differential dry; you can hear it 
squeak, Ten spokes missing. Front all 
bent. Tires blowed out. Ain’t worth a 
cent. Got lots of speed; will run like 


the deuce; burns either gas or tobacca 
juice. Tires all off; been run on the 


rim. A dam good Ford for the shape 
it’s in—Homer S. Wilson, in the Win- 


field (Kansas) Free Press. 
* * 

That American stocks of liquor should 
be dumped into the sea is the suggestion 
of Pussyfoots on the other side of the 
Atlantic. If this idea were carried out 
many, no doubt, would do their best to 
“call spirits from the vasty deep.” 

—London Opinion. 
* * 


LATEST SCHOOL “HOWLERS” 

“Pompeii was destroyed by an erup- 
tion from the Vatican.” 

“The Gorgons were three sisters that 
looked like women, only more horrible.” 

“Edward the Third would have been 
king of France if his mother had been 
a man.” 


“Benjamin Franklin produced elec- 
tricity by rubbing cats backward.” 
“George Washington married Mary 


Curtis, and in due time became the father 
of his country.” 

“A deacon is the lowest kind of Chris- 
tian.” 

“An ibex is where you look in the back 
part of the book when you want to find 
anything that is printed in the front part 
of the book.” —Judge. 

* . 

“A bachelor,” remarks a disappointed 
lady, “is a man who lives alone with the 
one he loves,” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

The foundations of world-peace should 
be sunk pretty deep, because they’ll have 
to support lots of tall stories. 

—Manila Bulletin, 
* + 

The Son: “Now, dad, don’t start a 
rumpus. I’m in love with one of the girls 
in the mill.” 

The Dad: “Well, what’s the trouble? 
Are you afraid you can’t support her in 
the style to which she is accustomed?” 

—Life. 
* * 

Recently in Paris, France, the editor 
of this column met a man from Monroe 
County. “Did you ever attend a fish fry 
on Salt River?” he asked. 

“Yes,” we answered. 

“Then you know what it is to really 
sat,” he asserted. 

“Also,” we continued, “we’ve been to 
a frogleg banquet in Kennett.” 

“Kennett, Missouri,” he exclaimed, en- 
viously and admiringly. “Son, you’ve 
been everywhere.” —Kansas City Times. 

* . 

A coal heaver’s “feelings were hurt” 
by the unthoughtful actions of his chil- 
dren. 

“Mary,” expostulated this man to his 
wife, “don’t I always tell you I won’t 
have the children bringing in coal from 
the shed in my best hat?” 

“Oh, why should you care?” demanded 
the wife. “You've sp’iled the shape of 
that hat already, and what can a little 
extra coal dust do to harm it?” 

“You don’t see the point,” protested 
the husband, with dignity. “I only wears 


that hat in the evenings; and if, when I 

am out, I takes it off my head it leaves 

a big black band ’round my forehead. 

What’s the consequence? Why, I get 

accused of washin’ my face with my hat 

on, and it ain’t nice, Mary; it ain’t nice!” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
7 * 

The snobbery of some of our shopgirls 
is becoming marked. One of them, how- 
ever, was recently rebuked quite hand- 
somely by the wife of a well-known Har- 
ley Street physician. It so happened that 
the lady in question, who does not wear 
her jewels during a morning’s shopping, 
went into one of the new bijou bazaars 
to buy a simple travelling coat. “I want 
just a plain, inexpensive thing,” she said, 
“to wear on a motor tour.” The shop 
assistant brought out several quite im- 
posing wraps, which were obviously un- 
suitable. “Oh, no,” said the doctor’s wife, 
“IT do not want anything so elaborate as 
those.” The shoplady sniffed, looked over 
her customer superciliously and said, “We 
don’t stock cheap things here, madame; 
just what would you like?” And the lady 
replied, quite calmly, “I want something 
that you would be extremely glad to wear 
after I have finished with it!” 

—London Opinion. 
* * 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
I remember, I remember, the tales my 
mother told, 
Of mincemeat pies, just twice the size, 
and guineas made of gold. 
Of tipsy cake she used to make, of revels 
in the hall; 
Of masters kissing serving-maids! 
have no maid at all. 


We 


—Bystander. 

* 7 
Reasonable care, we are told, is all 
that is necessary with a wooden house. 
At the same time it is most annoying to 
come downstairs in the morning and find 


that the maid has lit the fire with the 

first floor. —Punch. 
* . 

Sometimes a man seems to have set- 


tled in a 10-minute talk a question that 
goes on being unsettled for centuries. 
—Washington Star. 
o * 

“Well, Dan, we decided at the meeting 
last night to go out on strike. Why 
wasn’t you there?” 

“IT couldn’t get there on account of the 
trolley strike. Them trolley men ain’t 
got no consideration for the public.” 


—Life. 





| Special Notices | 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE 


of a 50-bbl Midget mill in town of 5,000 
in central Illinois. Address “Operative 
Miller,” care Northwestern Miller, 1114 


Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Il, 


HIGH-CLASS 
manufacturing 
wanting an A No. 
territory; give full 
Address 2876, care 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—MANAGER WHO CAN MAKE A 
substantial cash investment and _ take 
charge of a 400-bbl mill in Wisconsin, in 
a town of 4,000; good schools and churches, 
Address, in confidence, P. O. Box 616, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPRING WHEAT MILL, 

strictly quality flour, is 
1 salesman for Indiana 
details in first letter. 
Northwestern Miller, 














WANTED—A YOUNG MAN FOR STENO- 
graphic and office work in a mill machin- 
ery office, preferably one who has some 
knowledge of milling equipment; this 
promises an opportunity to develop into 
a good road position. Address 2958, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





791 


SALESMAN WANTED—A LIVE WIRE FOR 
Illinois territory by Minnesota mill; excel- 
lent possibilities for right man; write fully 
in first letter. Address 2875, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





ASSISTANT CHIEF CHEMIST 
WANTED 


who is capable of taking charge of 
a laboratory when chief is away and 
directing not only his own work, 
but the work of the other chemists; 


the work consists of the routine 
flour and feed analysis usually 
found in the chemical work of a 


flour mill as well as chemical re- 
search problems now under discus- 
sion; must be tactful, neat in dress 
and habits and have good person- 
ality; there will be advancement 
and a salary to start of $1,600 


yearly; in applying, give all in- 
formation necessary for us to make 


a decision, including age, training, 
experience and references, Address 
2943, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis, 





LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL 


contemplating increased capaci- 


ty finds it necessary to expand 


its organization; consequently, 
are looking for high-class sales- 
men; if interested in a change 
betterment, write us 
the territory that 


interested in, 


for your 
outlining just 
you are together 
with your experience as well as 


salary desired, 
Address 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION, 


Salina, Kansas 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


3,000-bbl mill, recently over- 
hauled and in first-class condi- 
tion, has especially desirable 


opening for assistant superin- 
the 
carrying a 
month to begin 
opportunity for advance- 
thoroughly proved 
accustomed to handling a 
size need apply. 
Northwestern 
Mo. 


is a very 
salary of 
with, 


tendent; position 


good 
$225 


with 


one, 
per 

ment; only 
men 
mill of good 
Address 617, 

Miller, Kansas City, 


care 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,500 to 5,000 bbls capacity; best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress G. R. I. D., 2936, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY YOUNG MAN WITH 10 YEARS’ SUC- 
cessful flour experience, to represent south- 
western mill in western Pennsylvania and 





near-by territory. Address 2954, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL; UN- 


derstand milling spring and winter wheat; 


married; can give references or come on 
approval. Address M. H., 2941, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued) 








FLOUR SALESMAN THAT HAS PRO- 
duced the goods wants position with any 
northwestern or southern mill; best of ref- 
erences. Address R. C. S., 208 South 
Cherokee Street, Muskogee, Okla. 


POSITION WANTED, MINNEAPOLIS PRE- 
ferred, in mill office; sales assistant and 
correspondent; A-1 references; years of 
experience; low initial salary. Address 
2889, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 
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FOR SALE—NEW 50-BBL MILL BUILD- 
ing at Aberdeen, Idaho, awaiting ma- 
chinery; excellent location in center of 
hard and soft wheat section; built in fall 
of 1919; have to seek sea-level on account 
of health. Address A. J. Mills, 554 East 
Fifty-seventh St., North Portland, Oregon. 


FOR SALE—40-BBL FLOURING MILLS; 
large building, water power the year 
around; location in a good live town in 
central Michigan; old established business 
and a money maker; price, $15,000; sick- 
ness the reason for selling; don’t write 
unless you mean business. C. F. Gifford, 
Newaygo, Mich. 








FLOUR SALESMAN, VERY FAMILIAR 
with wholesale trade, desires position with 
a milling concern; am 30 years of age; 
married; can furnish best of references. 
Address 2955, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS SALES-MANAGER, ALSO HAVE HAD 
many successful years as salesman; prefer 
to make Minneapolis my home; possibly 
would consider other arrangements; what 
have you to offer? Address 2953, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MANAGER OF 250 TO 350 BBL MILL; 
have had sound, practical experience in all 
branches of the business; understand ac- 
counting and production costs thoroughly; 
reference from present employer. Address 
2937, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 500 
to 1,000 bbls capacity by miller of 20 
years’ experience, both soft and hard 
wheat, also corn goods; married, 46 years 
of age; prefer eastern Kansas, Nebraska 
or Missouri. Address 618, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS WHEAT BUYER; EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience in buying at terminal markets 
and from country points; thorough knowl- 
edge of wheat and wheat business; can 
manage grain department. Address Wheat 
Buyer, care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, III. 

















LIVE-WIRE SALESMAN, AT PRESENT 
employed, offers his services, New Eng- 
land States, at $35 a week, all sales over 
15,000 bbls for year 5c per bbl; one year 
contract on these terms; offer made to 
show what can do; Kansas or spring. 
Address 2934, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY MAN WITH NINE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in milling and grain business; under- 
stands milling in transit, rates, routes and 
claims; open for good position in traffic 
or sales department; at present employed 
as assistant traffic manager. Address 
Transportation, care Northwestern Miller, 
1114 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 


YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
Position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 


Complete water-power flour mill 
and electric lighting plant, or 
will sell all of machinery; in- 
ventory of the mill! is as follows: 


double stand 9x11 roll 
double stands 9x14 rolls 
double stand 7x20 roll 
Great Western sifters 
scourers, C. B. 

double purifier, Geo. T. Smith 
separators 

‘Alsop bleacher 

Columbian feedgate and 
steamer 
wheat conditioner 
steam boiler for wheat 
flour packer 
flour feeder (Daisy) 

Draver mid grinder 

bran reel 

Leffel turbine with governor 
Westinghouse generator, 50 
k.w., 2,400-volt, 3-phase, 50 
cycles, 1,200 r.p.m, alternating 
current. 

1 Westinghouse generator No, 
10, type S.K., 2 k.w., 125-volt, 
16 amperes, 1,830 r.p.m., direct 
current, 


+ 4 bo Ht no Do bo et 


ell eel ell eel el el 


Address 2956, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR 50-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity-400 
to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed stor- 
age; two good wells; wagon dump scales; 
steam power; a bargain if taken at once; 
sell for cash only; dissolution object for 
selling. Cottonwood Roller Mills, Cotton- 


wood, Minn. 


FOR SALE—75-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
Power; concrete dam; owner getting old 
and would make reasonable terms to a 
practical miller; splendid opportunity. 
Address 2868, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 

FOR SALE—GOOD MILLING PROPOSI- 
tion in northeastern South Dakota; 175- 
bbl wheat and 60-bbl cereal mill; mills 
in operation; good established trade; must 
see books for past 20 years to appreciate 
value of business. XYZ, 2925, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR MILL AT SEATTLE, WASH., FOR 
sale, including buildings and machinery, 
with one acre ground with trackage; ma- 
chinery installed and ready for installa- 
tion for 400 bbls capacity; will consider 
selling machinery separate. Address 2932, 
care Northwestern Miller, Seattle, Wash. 





A WOLF EXPERIMENTAL 
mill which is being used daily 
with excellent results can be ob- 
tained at less than half the cost 
of a new mill, and delivery made 
to railroad within one day’ of 
receipt of order. Reason for 
sale of this mill is that the com- 
pany owning it is enlarging its 
grain-testing department and 
equipping it with all new ma- 
chinery. This experimental mill 
is in A-1 condition and may be 
inspected if purchaser so desires. 
Address 2918, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL, LO- 
cated in good wheat country, where crop 
failures are practically unknown; gotten 
under foreclosure with other land; can sell 
for one-third the price of new mill if 
taken at once. For further information 
and terms address 2916, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 9x24, 9x30 
standard makes of rolls; two-pair-high 
feed mills; bran and feed packers; 48- or 
§2-in French burrs. If you are in the 
market for any machinery please write for 
our list. Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 
Millers & Traders Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis. 





WANTED—COMPLETE CORN DRIER, 
50 bus per hour capacity; reply, giving full 
details as to condition and price, address- 
ing National Oats Co., L. F. Jones, Jr., 
P, A., St. Louis, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HORIZONTAL TRANSMIS- 
sion rope drive, complete, in A-1 condi- 
tion; cheap if taken at once; will furnish 
further particulars to interested parties. 
Write North Branch Milling Co., North 
Branch, Minn. 





February 18, 1920 





and train sheds. 


high. 


and Fargo, North Dakota. 


Bids for Terminal Elevator and Mill 


Bids will be received for the construction of the following 
items of the North Dakota Terminal Elevator and Mill to be 
located at Grand Forks, North Dakota: 

One flour mill building 429x160 feet, eight stories and base- 
ment, with two wings 42x200 feet, one story and basement. 

One grain-cleaning house building 60x120 by 190 feet high 


Thirty-two concrete grain bins 30 feet diameter by 90 feet 


Bids for general contract only, without mechanical or elec- 
trical equipment, will be considered at this time. 

Plans will be on file with the Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota at Bismarck, North Dakota, Owner; Charles L. Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, Engineers; and the build- 
ers’ exchanges at Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Grand Forks 


All bids shall be addressed to the Industrial Commission, 
Bismarck, North Dakota, Owner, and shall be accompanied by 
a check in five per cent (5%) of the amount of the bid. The 
bids will be opened at 2 P. M., March 15, 1920. 

Signed, W. A. ANDERSON, Sec., 
North Dakota Industrial Commission, 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 


CHARLES L. PILLSBURY CO., Engineers, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale a combined flour mill and degerminating sys- 
tem corn mill of 400 bbls capacity flour and about 3,500 bus 
capacity corn; equipment is in first-class condition in mill; has 
a new modern steam power plant of finest type in connection; 
large fire-proof storage warehouse; on two railroad lines with 
advantageous milling-in-transit arrangements; good soft winter 
wheat and corn section with liberal elevator receipts of local 
grain; plant in operation and earnings have been large since 
beginning business; good reasons for wanting to sell; full par- 
ticulars furnished on application. 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address H.H., 2805, care 








ERYSOMUNNNUTAANNU NULL —_ 


APELT 
WHEAT 
HEATER 


The Improved 
Dual Steam 
System 
Type 


UHL 





It Heats Evenly 
and will 
Not Leak 





Write for 
Prices 





Sole Agents 


Allis-Chalmers | 
a ed 


In Canada 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 
oronto, Ont. 


Sm 


EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. HB, Oliver, E, M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 








For 88 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 


Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 








Floodlight Projectors 
ahd Safety First Condulets 


Crovuss-Hinps Company 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


ml WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. 


* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY « 


ST. Louis 

















A MAN 


FOR THE AGES 


A Novel 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Author of The Light in the Clearin 


When Abraham Lincoln closed |! 


eyes for the last time, Secret 


Stanton, who stood at his bedsi 


said,“Now, he belongs to the Ag: 


And the years have proved him ri; 


Lincoln today is the greatest and the 
figure in our history. Around him 
Bacheller has woven his story; around 
he has placed a great cast of charact« 
sturdy pioneers, men and women. y: 
and old, black and white, rough and ge 
wayward and upright. 

A Man for the Ages is a wonderfully be 
ful and moving story in which we are 
given a full view of the heart and so 
the great Emancipator. 


Price $1.75—postage 15c 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















' 
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Representatives Conveniently Located for Personal Interviews 


MoNARCH 


BALL 
BEARING 
ROLLER 
MILL 


A Heavy Duty Ball Bearing 
Double Roller Mill With 
Many Convincing Features. 


Write for our Special Bulletin, wherein will be found 
sectional views and detailed descriptions of this supe- 
rior machine. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


The Monarch Mill Builders 
MUNCY, PA., U. S. A. 








$200, 000,000.00 Lost 


Rats Took It 
Eliminate your share of this waste 
without odor or bother, 


| —_ a, The Felix-Girard Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















The Most Expert Miller 
must have the results of modern Labor- 
atory tests to know well his wheat, flour 
and feeds. 
The Columbus Laboratories 
31 No. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


'W. S. NOTT 


COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS 


Established 1879 





LARGEST WESTERN 











MANUFACTURERS of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


Buy A 
Food Draft 


See Page 729 

















Taylor’s ‘‘Fuma’”’ 


CARBON BI-SULPHIDE 


Kills Moths ana Weevils 


Recommended by agricultural departments of State 
and Federal Governments as the most reliable ex- 
terminator of all grain-destroying pests. 

Easy to use, inexpensive. Permeates every nook 
and corner. Does not injure grain in any way. 


Write for full details and price list. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
New York Office: 8 West 40th Street 


eee 
CAUTION- 
eee 


























OU MAY TRY MIT 
BEForn YOU BUY IT 


ai a EI 


MARK YOUR BAGS 


with 1% in. Stencil Letters. 
Smaller Sizes if Needed 


Dutis to ash & Dekaens Babson 
CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS —IT’S BETTER—QUICKER—CHEAPER 
Any combination of letters and figures can be easily and quickly cut. Oil Board stencils are last- 
ing, more flexible than brass and conform better to the surface to be marked. No time wasted in 
fitting brass letters. No waiting for brand stencils to J a. That it’s cheaper has been proven 


by such firms as Hays City Milling & Elevator Co., Wall-Rogalsky Milling Oo., Larabee Flour 
Mills, Kehlor Flour Mills, Plant Milling Oo., Sperry Flour Co., Lincoln Mills, Quaker Oats, ete. 


A DIAGRAPH s for itself. phy oy A to send one 
Lg oh ode h Otherwise re- 


Prepaid. Giveita trial. 
turn it at our expense. goush trial. Buy it you lke te. Otherwise rex 


DIAGRAPH STENCIL MACHINE CORP. 913 Ciinton st. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Responsibility of Leadership 


A leader establishes not only his own policies, 
but often those of the entire industry of which his 
business is a part. 

A leader’s hasty judgment, based on insufficient 
knowledge, may cause widespread disaster. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has highly organized facilities for gathering from 
original sources the vital facts of business—both to 
insure the soundness of its own judgment and to 
render to its business friends a service of compre- 
hensive usefulness. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 


























WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 


403 to 407 New York Life Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Refers to this paper 








“on” GRIEVE GRATES and 
TYPE “E” and COXE STOKERS; GRIEVE GRATES 
Any fuel from Lignite to Pocahontas, any size of Anthracite, also Coke 


Braize. Installations at our risk under guarantees. 


The L. E. POLLARD CO., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Metropolitan Bank Building 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a fair price. 
We want some live buyers who are willing to 


pay for quality. 


QUALITY Swe AM JohnH.Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


98 Lbs. 


True Value 
WHI SAT Z FI our 


FLOUR : for 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Se) an L bg gam | | Globe Milling Co. 
Z esults : psteRNE 


N AANA AANA ANNHS 





NW 























com | White Daisy 


SPEAR HERD 


TRUE VALUE | | 4 Wheat Flow 
A Short Patent RHE 
Globe 


TEMP LAR 5 eet: seme Rye Flour 


Cleaned Perfectly 
ne Sun ‘] Milled Scientifically 
: Tested Rigidly 


I 1 A RD SPR I NC r WwW H EAT s BERNHARD STERN & SONS, Inc. 


Seka wn ae Watertown, Wis. 


Established 1845 














Manufacturers of the 


Stratton-Ladish Be fs arn, 
Milling Co. x RYE FLOUR of Rye Flour 


; ‘ Eon We are the largest producers of Rye Flour in the 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN ; United States. Open for trade in all markets. 


BLODGETT-HOLMES COMPANY 


Successors to the Blodgett Milling 5 : 
Samvet Knicutron & Sons : Established 1849 Co. and Ford Milling Co. Janesville, Wis. 








Eastern Representatives 





Produce Exchange............ New York City 
Board of Trade Boston 


Bourse Building 3 Kern’s Success Flour 
Kern’s Graham Flour 

KE R i S Kern’s Whole Wheat Flour 
Kern’s Wisconsin Rye Flour 


| ERE 
Kern’s Rye Meal 
F Established 1846. This old organization continues to 
offer the same high-grade products as it has for 60 years. 
De eeeediantl 


W ; with years of experience and under- J.B.A.KERN NS. Inc.. Milwa is. 
e Ar e Cor n Miller S tend thaoteahiy the practical mill- &SO 4 »Milw: ukee, Wis 
ing of corn. Our Flour, Grits and Meals represent the highest standards. 
Samples on request. Inquiries receive prompt attention. 
If there is one thing on earth we are proud 
CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING C ° WISCONSIN” How About a Car of, it is our spring patent flour. J 


of Spring Wheat It’s just the same in strength and color 
one barrel after another. 


Patent Flour ? Want a sample of it? 
Rye Flour Pure Buckwheat Flour John P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wis. 



































Small lot shipments our Specialty. 
Samples on request. Flour shipped same day we receive 
order. Write for samples and prices. 


Grend Replies Milling Co. Hee ee OSHKOSH, WI. THE JACKSON MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 

Manufacturers of Pure Rye and Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Correspondence desired with Reliable buyers 
; GENERAL OFFICES AT 
New Richmond Roller Mills Co. BIG Pure Wisconsin RYE FLOUR Mills located at Stevens Point and Amherst, Wis. STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
In the heart of the best rye section 


























NEW RICHMOND, WIS. of Wisconsin. Open for trade s 
High-Grade Patent Wheat Flour and with the better class of buyers. 
Pure Straight Rye Flour Weyauwega Milling Co. Pure Ry e Fl ou We make a high-grade, pure winter rye flour. 


Ask fi 1 d tati ‘ 
Daly Capactig, 000 Busidls Weyanwoga, Wis. Sele yy ee 

















